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THE WEDDING OF THE TOWNS. 
(THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE.) 








BY WILL OARLETON. 


‘Ler all of the bells ring clear— 
Let all of the flags be seen! 
‘The King of the Western Hemisphere 
Has married the Island Queen! 
Wor many a day he waited 
By the lordly river's side, 
And deemed that the maid was fated 
To be his own true bride ; 
For many a night he wooed her 
Upon her lofty throne, 
For many a year pursued her, 
To win her for his own ; 
Nor thankless his endeavor, 
Nor coy the regal maid ; 
But, like true love’s course ever, 
The banns were long delayed. 


And boys to men had grown, 
And men their graves had sought ; 
But the gulf was yet between them thrown, 
And the wooing seemed for naught. 
And couriers oft were dashing 
*Twixt him and his adored ; 
But still was the river flashing 
Between them, like a sword. 
In heart they well were mated ; 
And patiently and long 
They for each other waited— 
These lovers true and strong. 
Let never a flag be hidden! 
Let never a bell be dumb! 
The guests have all been bidden-- 
The wedding-day has come ! 


Through many a golden year 
Shall shine this silvery tie ; 
The wondering world will gather here, 
And gaze, with gleaming eye. 
Philosophers will ponder 
How, blessed by the hand of Heaven, 
‘The world has another wonder 
To add to her ancient seven. 
Philanthropists will linger 
To View the giant span, 
And point, with grateful finger, 
To man’s great work for man ; 
And all will bless the year 
When, in the May-month green, 
The King of the Western Hemisphere 
Was wed to the Island Queen. 
BROOKLYN. 
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THEN AND NOW. 
DECORATION DAY, 1883. 





BY ©. H. CRANDALL. 


In haughty and defiant mood, 

With armor flashing, swords upraised, 
Majestic, terrible, they stood, 

And in their eyes the anger blazed. 


Virginia, beautiful and proud, 
Georgia and Texas, starry-browed, 
Met Massachusetts’ azure rays 
And New York's unrelenting gaze. 


No words can weigh the woe they made, 
Oz measure all the blood that flowed ; 
Each heard a call and each obeyed 
And blindly, madly, onward trode. 


Curses on those who led them wrong ! 
But justice put their plans at naught ; 
God touched the scale, the weak grew strong 
And Freedom's miracle was wrought. 


And now the nun-like, soothing years 
Have bound the wounds, the spirits healed ; 
And who would chase the clouds, the tears, 
When Peace in beauty stands revealed? 


The true forbearance and respect, 
The love that levels steeps of hate, 
Have built again the temple wrecked, 
The harmony that makes us great, 





Praise for the South! From bended knee 
She rises now to start anew, 

As with asmile, right royally, 
She clasps the hand that overthrew. 


And well it proves the North’s trne grace, 
That, clasping hands, a blush of sham 
Tinges her strong and noble face 
To feel she was not lacking blame. 


But stay! Is there a North or South ? 
Who'd grant the ground to draw the line 
From mighty Miasissippi's mouth 
To snowy Maine’s most Northern pine 7? 


For, with a feeling deep and true, 
In sympathy, at least, to-day 
Fall Southern roses o’er the biue 
And Northern violets o’er the gray. 


I see the States asif they met, 
Scattering flowers and stepping slow, 
And mingled in the minuet, 
While peace and love soft music blow. 


For South is North and North is South ; 
That which divided wraps than round ; 
The swallow courts the cannon’s mouth, 
Hid in a honeysuckle mound. 
> 


UNDER THE SOD. 


BY W. W. FINK. 





WutE fragrant, flowery fingered May 
Extends her hand to welcome June, 
We come, with mournful tread to-day, 
To claim this ever precious boon 

Of offering on each hallowed grav 
Our loving tributes to the brave. 


Oh, brothers, dead! while side by side 

We marched with you through scenes of strife, 
And gave our country all but life, 

You marched, and fought, and fell, and died! 
Died in a cause as old as time ; 

Died in a cause more seamed and scarred 

In strife with cruelty and crime, 

Than any veteran in the guard 

Of Tamerlane or Ghengis Khan! 

Died in the war-worn cause of man 


I see gray hairs before me now, 

Which had not lost their darker hue, 

And furrows deep on many a brow 

Where Care has driven his plow-share through ; 
Where yet no mark of age were laid, 

But for the haste which war has made. 


I cannot tell the awful story. 

The bleeding heart is still too sore 

For bitter thoughts to journey o’er, 

E’en though it feel the balm of glory. 
Their deeds shall shine, like jewels set 

In Freedom's glittering coronet. 

But how they fought, and how they fell, 
And, falling, died, let others tell, 

Who, looking backward through the years, 
Can read with eyes undimmed with tears, 
And tell, with more than patriot pride, 
Their children how their fathers died ! 


Omaga, NEBRASKA. 
- => 


WHITE AND COLORED CHURCHES. 
BY ©. L. GOODELL, D.D. 


Havine lived over ten years in a Southern 
state and been an interested observer of col- 
ored people and a sympathetic helper wher- 
ever I could be, I feel a deep interest in the 
settlement of this question concerning the 
mixing of the races in the Churches. 

It 1s important to be right here and to 
get at the true lew in the case, so that we 
can move together with God's blessing. 

Whenever there is a call for a church of 
Christ, let the brethren come together and 
organize it, and start it off with all the 
wisdom given them, as to location and 
other practical matters. It is a little repub- 
lic ordering its own affairs, with whatever 
fact and counsel it may seek from sister 
churches. If it be a colored church, let it 


take 


in whatever white Christians may 
come to its door, in case it would take ina 
colored Christian applying under similar 
circumstances and of the same Christian 


character and fitness. Not many white 


| Christians will come; some might, owing 








to their peculiar relations to the church, or 
to the neighborhood, and so on. 

If a white church be organized, let it re- 
ceive whatever colored Christians may 
knock at its door, in case it would receive 
white Christians applying under similar 
circumstances and of the same Christian 
character and fitness. Let that be the rule. 
There are always individual cases which 
must be settled each by itself. Not many 
colored people will come; some might, 
owing to their special relations to the 
church or some member of it, and 80 on. 
This law is fundamental in God’s order of 
socicty. It applies to Chinamen and 
Indians and all races in our communities. 
Take them as they come. Not many will 
They prefer to be together; and it 
is better they should be asa general thing. 

There may be seeming exceptions to this 
principle very important to be observed. 
In excited times in some communities it 
may appear important to mjx the races and 
to draw many colored men or white mea 
into this or that church enterprise, and 
much heated talk and bad feeling be gene- 
rated, and for the hour the exception may 


come. 


| seem to be the rule, and colored members 





| may put themselves out to go to this white 


church and white members hold out to go 
toa colored church to their great incon- 
venience. 


isa solid fact that races perfer to be by 
themselves, and if Christians will stop talk- 
ing and withdraw pressure and let social 
theories alone, and be simply Christian 
and kind, filled with brotherly love, every 
interest between the races will adjust 
itself. Some colored men will be found in 
white churches; all may come. Some 
white men may be found in colored 
churches; all may come. And there the 
matter will end peacefully and profitably. 
The important thing is to stop agitating 
the question; to stop at once, and allow 
living interests to come to their bearings; 
to let it all rest on this foundation, adjust- 
ing whatever difficulties which arise to this 
basis. Colored Christians ought to have 
free access and welcome to white churches. 
As soon as they find out that they are really 
loved and esteemed, and can come into 
white churches as brethren, they cease to 
desire it. They are happy and helped by this 
knowledge; but they would rather worship 
together, just as every other race would. 
They love to exchange fraternal] salutations 
and have many interests in common; but 
in the regular work and worship of chureh 
life they choose to be one of the distinct 
branches of the great body of whom Christ 
is the head. I know this from years of 
practical experience. 

One of the ablest and most experienced 
ministers in the South, a New England 
man, opened his church doors to a band of 
colored Christians, his people heartily co- 
operating. The colored people were de- 
lighted to come in. It went like oil for 
awhile. After six months the old colored 
leader came and said to the pastor: ‘‘We 
tanks you awful that we’es in wid you. Its 
mighty kind; but now we find we can jine 
wid you, we somehow don’t want to. 
We'es talked de thing all ober, and we 
ones tink we'd rudder be by ourselbes. We 


But this will die out and things | 
will fall back to their normal position, It | 








has better meetings alone shure, and gits 
on more, and kin keep the cold brudders 
and sisters a what insite warmer.” They 
went apart in love, and lived in Christian 
harmony. Before, it was two families in 
one house, and the colored brethren felt 
the restraint and did not get their ‘ l{b- 
erty.” 

On a train filled with colored ministers, 
returning from a state convention, between 
thirty and forty were asked if they would 
like practically to mix the churches, the 
colored people joining with the whites. No 
ministers lent the thoughtany favor. They 
rejoiced in their liberty and in the sym- 
pathy and help of the whites, but wished 
to be by themselves. I have recently 
asked leading colored Jaymen and pastors 
concerning this question, and they all op- 
posed a general mixing, on principle, and 
said it would be objected to. The colored 
ministers want to care for their own flocks, 
and the flock wish to conduct their own 
affairs. Whatever the name of the church 
may be, it is in practice Congregational. 
Having received their freedom, the people 
like to manage their own affairs, and prove 
it; and it is better that theyshould. A col- 
ored barber, an officer in the church, proved 
to me within a week, with an argument 
keen as his razor, that it developed the col- 
ored people and made them more manly 
and self-balanced and able to take care of 
their own affairs as the whites did. And 
this is the strongest reason of all, why we 
should (while leaving the doors of the 
church freely open) follow substantially 
God's great law in marking no race lines, 
yet allow each to go to his own company, 
as the deepest instincts crave. Humanity 
under the Gospel thus becomes one in Christ, 
like the sea; yet many, like the waves. This 
draws no color line. It unites all nations 
and kindreds and tongues under the great 
law of liberty and love. I write this as 
a humble contribution to the solution of 
questions of practical work. 

Sr. Lous, Mo. 

_ ~~ 
THE GREAT BRIDGE. 
AN INTERVIEW WITH HON. J. 6. T. BTRANABAN, 

(THE INDEPENDENT, desirous of giving to its read. 
ers reliable statements in regard to the East River 
Bridge, which is to-day opened for public use, 
sought an interview with the Hon, J. 8. T. Strana- 
han, one of the well-known citizens of Brooklyn, 
who, from the commencement of the enterprise, 
has devoted his time and eminent abilities to thia 
great work. A series of questions was submitted 
to him ; and, in answer thereto, he speaks as fol- 
lows :)} 

The question of bridging the East River 
had, by the newspapers and by citizens cu- 
rious in such matters, been the subject of 
frequent discussion for a long time, cer- 
tainly as far back as the commencement of 
my residence in Brooklyn, and various 
schemes to this end had been suggested. I 
took up this residence some forty years 
ago, and found this question one of the 
topics of conversation among thoughtful 
people. The idea is, hence, by no means a 
new one. 

A solid bulkhead pier of some five hun- 
dred feet in width from city to city, with a 
narrow opening for the flow of water and 
the passage of vessels in the center of the 
river, spanned by a draw-bridge, was at 
one time strongly urged by « gentleman 
now residing in Brooklyn. The fatal objec- 
tion to this plan was that there was not the 
slightest prospect that the General Govern- 
ment would ever consent that so important 
an arm of the sea should be thus ob- 
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structed. This solution of the rroblem, 
though earnestly advocated by this gentle- 
man, did not obtain favor with the people. 

The first feasible plan of a bridge across 
the East River that came under my obser- 
vation was that of Mr. Julins W. Adams, 
an able and well-known civil engineer, 
which was on exhibition at the annual fair 
of the American Institute, in 1865. This 
plan differed from the one adopted by Mr. 
Roebling some two years later. The latter 
changed the terminus on the New York 
side from Chatham Square, as proposed by 
Mr. Adams, to the present location, and also 
substituted cables of wire for steel links, 
which were a part of the plan of Mr. Adams. 
In 1866 my attention was called to the sub- 
ject by Mr. William C. Kingsley and the 
lion. Henry C. Murphy, both of them 
citizens of Brooklyn—the latter of whom, 
being then a State Senator, drew the bill 
authorizing the organization of a company 
to build a bridge across the East River, and 
secured its adoption by the Legislature of 
New York during the session of 1867. In 
the same year, mainly through the efforts 
of General Slocum, who was then a Repre- 
sentative in Congress from Brooklyn, per- 
mission was obtained from Congress to 
erect a bridge over the navigable waters of 
the East River. 

The charter obtained from the New York 
legislature, incorporating the bridge com- 
pany, fixed the capital at $5,000,000, with 
discretionary power of increase, and also 
authority given to the cities of New York 
and Brooklyn to subscribe to the capital 
stock of the company such amount as their 
respective Common Councils should deter- 
mine. New York subscribed $1,500,000, 
and Brooklyn 3,000,000, on condition 
that private subscriptions shoula be made 
to the amount of 500,000, which was done, 
but not without a large liability incurred 
by Mr. Kingsley. The organization of the 
company was perfected soon after the act 
of incorporation in 1867, and Mr. John A. 
Roebling was appointed engineer, and im- 
mediately entered upon the duty of prepar- 
ing plans for the erection of the bridge, and 
for fixing its proper locality. 

In March, 1869, a board of eminent en- 
gineers was appointed by an understanding 
between Kinggley, Murphy, and 
Roebling, to examine the plans prepared, 


Messrs. 


and, after visiting the mést famous suspen- 
sion bridges then in the country—those at 
Niagara Falls and Cincinnati—they reported 
unanimously in favor of the plans of Mr. 
Roebling. A similar endowment was given 
by a board of United States engineers, 
appointed by the War Department of the 
Government. Mr. Roebling, during this 
year, while engaged in fixing the line of the 
bridge and its location on the Brooklyn 
side, was so injured by the swaying of the 
ferry-rack at Fulton ferry against a timber 
on which he stood, that he died in a few 
days thereafter. He was, indeed, a remark- 
able man, being gifted with the highest 
form of genius in his line; and it is not too 
much to say that his son, who was ap- 
pointed to fill his place, inherited the char- 
acteristic qualities of the father. Upon him 
devolved the task of actually building the 
bridge, and he has done it tothe satisfaction 
of the trustees; and that, too, under all the 
disadvantages of being an invalid for some 
ten years, as a consequence of his devotion 
to the work. 

The labor of actual construction was com- 
menced early in the year 1870, and was 
continued in charge of the incorporated 
company until 1875, when, by an act of the 
legislature, it was turned over to the cities 
of New York and Brooklyn, and the bridge 
then became a public work. The act mak- 
ing this change provided that a certain pro- 
portion of the trustees should be appointed 
by the mayor, comptroller, and president of 
the board of aldermen of New York, and 
the remainder by the mayor, comptroller, 
and auditor of Brooklyn, and also made the 
mayors and comptrollers of the two cities 
trustees ex officio. 

In looking back I marvel at the success 
of the engineers in handling the various and 
often extremely difficult problems they had 
to solve from time to time as the work ad- 
vanced. I attribute this success, first, and 
mainly, to their eminent ability; and, sec- 
ondly, to the fact that no change of the en- 
gineering force was made from the com- 





mencement of the work down to the time 
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of its completion. Messrs. Martin, Paine, 
Collingwood, McNulty, Pobasco, and Hil- 
denbrand, who have been the assistant en- 
gineers under the direction of Mr. Roebling, 
have each afd all earned for themselves a 
distinguished reputation by their diligence, 
fidelity, and skill in this service. The trus- 
tees have been exceedingly fortunate in the 
selection of their engineering agents. 

The sinking of the caissons on so large a 
scale was a matter of the deepest anxiety to 
the trustees and engineers down to the 
time when that on the Brooklyn side of 
the river found a solid foundation at the 
depth of forty-five feet below low-water 
mark, and that on the New York side at 
the depth of twenty-eight feet. The size of 
the Brooklyn caisson is 168 feet by 102, and 
that of the New York caisson is 172 by 102. 
Everything depended upon the successful 
sinking of these caissons. Upon them rest 
the towers that bear the whole weight of 
the bridge and rise to the hight of 278 
feet above high-water mark. That part of 
the structure which is seen required less 
skill and less courage than that which is 
now forever buried out of sight. When this 
part completed — the 
trustees and engineers felt that the most 
serious difficulty in achieving final success 
had been mastered. 

The late Hon. Henry C. Murphy, was, 
from the commencent of the work down to 
the time of his death, with the exception of 
a brief period, the chief executive officer 
of the company, while that existed, and of 
the trustees, after the bridge became a pub- 
lic work. The tact and ability displayed 
by him in the discharge of his duties won 


was successfully 


the respect and confidence of his associates 
during the long struggle in which they were 
Brooklyn, especially, should 
cherish with gratitude the memory of the 
distinguished citizen for this as well as 


engaged. 


other important services rendered by him. 
The obstructionists, who from the first 
have planted themselves squarely across 
the path of the trustees and made their 
task a hard one, have, lam happy to say, 
done some to the 
The delay of nearly one year in 
the work, caused by the refusal of Comp- 
troller Kelly, of New York, to pay install- 
ments due from that city until ordered to 
do so by the Court of Appeals, gave time 
for the development of the fact that Besse- 
mer steel could be furnished in this coun- 
try of a character and at a cost that would 
admit of its substitution for iron in the 
construction of the suspended superstruc- 
ture. And here let me say that I could 
never join in the severe censures of some 
of my associates when referring to Mr. 
Kelly’s conduct in this matter, knowing, 
as I did, that those who obstructed the 
progress of the trustees by their appeals to 
him, had, at least, a plausible argument 
with which to claim his interference. Nor 
could I forget the valuable service he ren- 
dered to the bridge a few years before, in 
the contest of the trustees with Mayor 
Havemeyer, who could never talk about 
the bridge without giving vent to the 
severest condemnation of the undertaking 
and of all who had anything to do with it. 


unwittingly service 


bridge. 


When Mr. Kelly, after an absence of two 
years, returned from Europe, he found 
Tammany Hall mourning over the disgrace 
and disaster brought upon it by the 
acknowledged rascality of Tweed and his 
associates, and he at once determined to 
take a hand again in the management of 
his party and place it on a higher plane. 
And, after due consideration of the ques- 
tion, he decided to antagonize Mayor 
Havemeyer to the extent of giving impor- 
tant aid and help to those who were engaged 
in carrying forward the bridge enterprise. 
I shall never forget his valuable services 
rendered at this critical period. 

The trustees have had several periods of 
being investigated, the most notable of 
which was in 1874, when they were investi- 
gated by a committee of the Assembly of 
this state. The testimony taken and the 
report of the committee covered about one 
thousand pages of printed matter. It is 
pleasant, however, to remember that none 
of these investigations ever showed that a 
dollar of funds had been misapplied, or left 
any stain on the character of the trustees. 
No frauds have been detected and no de- 
falcations have occurred in the clerical 
force employed. It is due to the truth to say 


that this great undertaking has been under 
the supervision of men of acknowledged 
integrity. This is what I said, not long 
since, in a short speech at the banquet of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce, and 
I take pleasure in repeating the statement 
in the columns of Tue InpEPEenpEeNt. For 
the last eight years the mayors and comp- 
trollers of New York City and Brooklyn, 
being ect-oficio members of the board of 
trustees, have shared with them in the 
counsels and responsibilities of the work. 
I doubt whether any public work was ever 
conducted with greater economy or a more 
sacred regard to the general good. There 
never was a dollar of jobbery in it, from 
beginning to end; and the trustees meant 
that there should not be. And although 
they have not escaped the criticism of 
fault-finders, and, at times, the slanders of 
reckless vilifiers, they have been neither 
discouraged nor intimidated, but have 
steadily kept on their way, feeling assured 
that the final result would be an ample vin- 
dication. 

The bridge has undoubtedly cost more 
than was orignally contemplated; and it is 
well for New Yorkand Brooklyn that this 
is the fact, since the bridge, as built, is a 
very different and much better structure 
than was at first anticipated. And, on this 
point, I cannot do better than ask you to 
republish, as follows, a paragraph in my 
recent speech at the banquet of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce : 

“The original estimate was that the bridge 
itself would cost $7,000,000; and the land on 
which it rests has cost #3,800,000 making an 
aggregate cost of $10,800,000. The actual cost, 
including theland taken, is about $15,000,000. 
This estimate, however, did not contemplate such 
a structure as the one that now exists. The 
hight of the bridge was increased in obedience 
to the order of the Government, and its width 
and strength by the direction of the trustees. 
The bridge, as actually constructed, will support 
the freight and passenger trains of the trunk 
railways of the country. It has two carriage 
roads, instead of one, as at first intended. The 
original plan was that the approaches to the 
bridge should be simply iron-trestle work, for 
which the trustees thought it expedient to sub- 
stitute massive arches of granite and brick. 
The cables and suspended superstructure are 
composed of steel, instead of iron. Ina word, 
the bridge, as it now is, if it has cost more 
than the original estimate, is not the bridge 
tha! was contemplated in that estimate. It is 
higher, wider, and composed of stronger material. 
It furnishes an elevated highway between the 
two cities, wider that Broadway in New York. 
These changes, in the way of improvement, 
abundantly explain the increase of cost. They 
were needed to make the bridge what it should 
be.” 

I doubt whether anybody now wishes 
that the bridge had been built on a cheaper 
scale. It is not too good, or too wide, or 
too strong for the different purposes had in 
view, no one of which could be spared 
without a sacrifice of at least some of the 
anticipated utilities of this noble structure. 
It would have been a serious mistake to 
both cities if the bridge, for the sake of 
mere economy in cost, had lacked any one 
of the needed elements of the highest prac- 
ticable usefulness. Neither city will be im- 
poverished or embarrassed by the expense ; 
and both, taken together, are abundantly 
able to bear the burden, especially in view 
of the great advantages thereby secured to 
both. The holders of the bridge bonds, 
whether issued by New York or Brooklyn, 
need have no concern about their payment, 
principal and interest. Neither city be- 
lieves in repudiation, and neither is in the 
slightest danger of bankruptcy. The two 
combined present a population of nearly 
two millions, and nowhere else in the whole 
country can we find, in an equal space, 
anything like an equal amount of accumu- 
lated wealth. Both have their magnificent 
parks, and now both are connected by a 
bridge highway that has no parallel in any 
bridge structure of the world. 

It is one of my cherished hopes that this 
bridge, perhaps supplemented by others 
that remain to be built, will, at no distant 
day, unite the two cities under one munici- 
pal government. It will greatly facilitate 
the intercourse of the people on both sides 
of the East River; andI cannot see any 
good reason why they should not be one in 
municipal organization, as they are practi- 
cally one in a community of interests. And 
confident am I that Brooklyn and Long 





Island will, by this bridge, be put in direct 


railway connection with all parts of the 
country; and this, while no disadvantage 
to New York City, Willto theta be a great 
advantage. 

This, now, is all that I have’ time to say 
in regard to the great East River Bridge. 
I have grouped the questions together and 
responded thereto in a few miscellaneous 
statements, with no attempt to give a de- 
tailed history of the bridge. I need not 
say that the trustees, who have borne the 
responsibility of this great work for many 
long years, feel not a little gratified with 
the fact that the general public, whatever 
may have been thought or said in other 
days, accepts the result obtained with the 
expression of universal approval. I have 
believed from the first that the bridge, when 
completed and brought into use, would so 
tell its own story as to answer all objections 
and secure general commendation. 


j——— 


THE SCOTCH-IRISH ELEMENT IN 
AMERICA. 


BY MRS. J. W. NEVIN. 





Tuk people whom we call the Scotch- 
Irish, and who had so great a share in the 
early settlement of our country, acco~ding 
to authenticated history, were a colony who 
emigrated from Scotland at an early period, 
and settled in Ulster, in the North of Ireland. 
They were invited by the government to 
take possession of the lands of the celebrated 
Irish chieftains, the Earls of Tyrconnal and 
Tyrone, who had rebelled against the gov- 
ernment, had been defeated, and had for- 
feited their lands. 

With a more genial climate than their 
own bleak Scotland, and with their native 
thrift, they soon brought the land into a 
high state of cultivation, far surpassing the 
native Irish; but their prosperity only 
invited destruction. Their whole history 
throughout the reigns of the two Charles 
and James II was a history of revolt against 
exactions, taxations, and arbitrary doings 
of the government in enforcing on them a 
form of religion contrary to their convic- 
tions, which revolt was punished with 
merciless cruelty. 

The English Government claimed author- 
ity over Ireland; and, while it was con- 
sidered only nominal, yet it was shown un- 
disguisedly that Ireland was to be governed 
as a dependency. England’s determination 
to impose on her its religious tenets was 
met by her with a corresponding obstinacy. 

When James II began his reign he af- 
fected to belong to the English Established 
Church; but he soon threw off the disguise 
and openly gave his adherence to Rome. 
The Scotch settlers saw the government 
given again to Roman influence by the 
selection of his ministers, and when James 
attempted to enforce prelacy they looked on 
it as being only a precursor of Rome, and 
resisted it with all the obstinacy of their 
unconqueradle natures; and, as a conse- 
quence, the land ran with blood. Fines, 
imprisonments, shooting, hanging and quar- 
tering, scourging and branding were of daily 
occurrence. In one day they saw two 
women (Margaret McLarahan and Margaret 
Wilson—the former an aged widow, the 
latter a young girl of eighteen) suffer death 
for their religion. They were offered their 
lives if they would abjure their form of 
faith and attend the Established Church. 
They refused, and were sentenced to death 
by drowning. They were carried to a spot 
where the Galway overflows by the tide 
twice a day and fastened by stakes driven 
in the sand, the eldest sufferer being placed 
nearest the rising tide that the sight of her 
last agony might terrify the young girl into 
submission; but her courage was sustained 
by an enthusiasm as lofty as that recorded 
in martyrology. She saw the sea creeping 
nearer and nearer. She prayed and sang 

until the water choked her voice, when, by 
a refinement of cruelty, after she had tasted 
death, she-was unbound and restored to 
life and again asked to recant. 

‘*T am Christ’s,” said she. ‘‘ Let me go!” 
And the waters closed over her for the last 
time.” 

The whole spirit of James’s government 
was in accord with savage action. He had 
openly shown his determination to make 
people accept the Roman Church, and all 
felt that persecution would come. What 
wonder, then, that when the Duke of Mon- 





mouth raised the standard of rebellion the 
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people should have flocked to it. He was 
the illegitimate son of their late king. His 
manly qualities had made him the pet of the 
nation, and when the people found that 
James was cruelty itself, was going to be- 
tray them by enforcing on them a form of 
religion they detested, it was not strange 
they should take up arms for Monmouth. 
But while Monmouth could exhibit all man- 
ly graces to win the popular heart, he was 
neither statesman nor warrior, and the 
whole movement proved a miserable failure ; 
and then came the vengeance of James. 
No sex, nor age, nor condition found mercy 
at his hands. To punish with the greatest 
rigor, he appointed a judge (perhaps the 
most inhuman man that ever gloated on hu- 
man blood) to try those who might be impli- 
cated. One word of accusation was sure 
to be followed hy condemnation to death in 
some cruel form, accompanied in the sen- 
tence by language of the lowest and most 
vituperative character. Even young boys 
of fifteen or sixteen were torn from their 
parents’ arms and mercilessly hanged or 
shot. To give one illustration of Jeffries’ 
nature: The Lady Alice Lisle was brought 
before him for trial. Her crime was that 
she had given food and a place to sleep to 
two men (one of them a clergyman) who 
were adherents of the lost cause. They 
were hunted down, and in their distress she 
had done this Christian act. It was proven 
that it had not been done through partisan- 
ship, as she had befriended other parties in 
like distress, and that she was a woman of 
acknowledged Christian character. But 
nothing would avail. She was sentenced to 
be burned at the stake. 
great of such an act that the king was ap- 
pealed to in her behalf; but the only mercy 
he would show was to commute the sen- 
tence from the fagot to the ax, and she 
bowed her head to the block and was be- 
headed. And for these atrocities James 
rewarded Jeffries with one of the highest 
offices in the gift of the crown. From this 
the people well knew what was to follow, 
and again they rebelled against this tyranny. 
In the awful siege of Londonderry, where 
famine and pestilence raged and where the 
paw of adog sold for some shillings for 
food, and at the battle of the Boyne, where 
they fought up to their armpits in water in 
the greatest extremity of distress, their cry 
was: ‘‘ No surrender.” 


The horror was so 


With what feelings, then, would these 
people hail America as a land of refuge? 
They had no more security from their goy- 
ernment than they had from the hands of 
the wild Irish Rapparee, and they had be- 
fore them the miseries of half a million of 
people, the French Huguenots, ejected from 
their country on account of their religion 
by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
What to them was the merciless savage 
compared to their merciless government? 
What to them the privations of a new coun- 
try, where they could worship God without 
fear of the gibbet, the fagot, or the ax, in 
following the dictates of their conscience? 
When they began to emigrate to America 
they came by shiploads, by hundreds and 
by thousands. 

When they landed in America they did 
not settle in the cultivated portions, but 
the great body of them pushed at once to 
the outskirts of civilization. In this way 
was settled the southern portion of Penn- 
sylvania running through Cumberland and 
Franklin Valleys and all the region, extend- 
ing back to Pittsburgh ; the ‘‘ backwoods” of 
those days. Says Dr. Hugh Williamson in 
his history of North Carolina: “‘ The emi- 
gration of the Scotch-Irish ran through 
Southern and Western Pennsylvania, a sec- 
tion of Maryland, the middle and western 
portions of Virginia, over part of North and 
South Carolina, and, embracing, as it ever 
did, an enterprising yeomanry, early pushed 
its fortunes westward, and staked out the 
landmarks of Tennessee and Kentucky and 
Gret peopled the southern half of. that 
portion of the Northwest Territory com- 
prising the present states of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois.” As the Scotch-Irish had 
been particularly obnoxious to the govern- 
ment of James, the severity of his punish- 
ment was terrible, and so earnest were their 
efforts to escape to America, that, if a man 
could make his way to a seaport, he would 
sell his time to the captain of a vessel for a 
certain term of years. On arrival of the 
ship at an American port the captain in- 





dentured him for this time toany applicant. 
I have one of these indentures in my pos- 
session, nearly a hundred years old, by 
which ‘“‘Robert Furguson, ship master, 
binds James Sweeny to R. J. for three 
years’ servitude, for the sum of eighteen 
pounds, under certain conditions of meat, 
drink, and clothing.” I have heard my 
father say they generally served their term 
of service faithfully and were excellent 
workmen. Some of these men were intelli- 
gent, and became incorporated in the fami- 
lies in which they served; others, on the 
expiration of their term of service, struck 
out for themselves. So popular did this 
mode become that it was continued into the 
present century. The Scotch-Irishman did 
not want the inducement that his southern 
brother Celt gave when he sent the message 
to his friend: ‘‘Come ‘til Ameriky, Pat. 
Tis a foine counthry. Ye can get dhrunk 
gloriously here on thripence.” 

As the Scotch-Irishman had come to 
America on account of his religion, he 
brought his Bible, his Westminster Cate- 
chism, and his minister with him, and 
wherever a settlement was made a log 
church and a school-house were at once 
erected. It creates surprise that many of 
these schools should have attained high 
classical charecter. ‘‘ But,” says Macaulay, 
‘‘though Scotland was the poorest of 
Christendom, it vied in almost every branch 
of learning with the most favored coun- 
tries. Scotchmen, whose dwellings and 
whose food were as poor and as wretched as 
those of the Icelander of our time, wrote 
Latin verse with more than the delicacy of 
Vida, and made discoveries in science 
which would have added to the renown of 
Galileo.” Within the very limited range 
of my knowledge in our own County of 
Lancaster, at a.very early period in the 
settlement of our country, there had been 
established schools by Scotch-Irish clergy- 
men that were said to have vied with col- 
leges in the thoroughness of their attain- 
ments. A very famous one was established 
in Piquea by Dr. Robert Smith, father of 
Dr. Stanhope Smith, of Princeton College. 
So thoroughly were the students grounded 
in the classics that Latin was the language 
ordinarily used in the school. It would go 
beyond the limits of this paper to tell of the 
distinguished scholars and statesmen who 
received their education here. One of 
similar character was established by the 
Rev. Samuel Blair, of Fagg’s Manor; an- 
other by the Rev. James Latta, of Chestnut 
Level. 

These were all men of Londonderry par- 
entage. So distinguished as a scholar did 
one of Dr. Latta’s sons become, that he 
was selected by Aaron Burr to become the 
tutor of his daughter, whom he put through 
a classical course—the beautiful and 
accomplished Theodocia Burr whose tragi- 
cal death (she is supposed to have been 
murdered by pirates) has always been of 
such sympathetic interest to every heart. 
Others were the school of New London 
Cross Roads; the Philadelphia University, 
established by Rev. Francis Alison; the Log 
College, by William Tennant, whose sons 
became representative men in the Presby- 
terian Church, and to one of whom happened 
the well authenticated trance. In the South 
was Hampden-Sidney College, presided 
over by Dr. John Blair Smith, son of Dr. 
Robert Smith, and so on throughout all the 
regions settled by the Scotch-Irish. 


After the first great emigration came a 
second, which was probably induced by 
the glowing representation of friends. Many 
of these seem to have been of a higher 
class of people, some of whom settled in 
New Jersey, others in New England, but 
most of them in Pennsylvania. Some years 
ago I visited an old abandoned graveyard 
in the vicinity of Carlisle, which had been 
the burial place for these settlers, and I soon 
found myself, with the deepest interest, 
like Old Mortality, chipping off the moss 
growth from the old tombs, to decipher the 
coat of arms and crests of the sleepers 
below, who had been dust tor a century. 
From this, we can see what had been the 
character of these emigrants, and what 
had probably been the influence of 
& cultivated class of people on the 
general community. But, not only did 
their religious and moral character 
have its effect; their social and domestic 
life was as definitely marked. The Scotch 





haggis and the white pudding were as dis- 
tinctive a dish in the Pennsylvania menu 
in old times as the sauer kraut of the pres- 
entday. So, also, no music was known 
but the Scotch and Irish.” ‘St. Patrick’s 
Day,” or ‘‘ Paddy O’Rafferty,” or ‘Shela 
Naguira” were whistled by the plow boy; 
and who was not familiar with the melt- 
ing strains of ‘‘Erin Mavourneen,” “Erin 
go Bragh,” or the patriotic songs of ‘‘ Scots 
Wha Ha Wi Wallace Bled,” or ‘Boyne 
Waters,” or ‘‘ Scots Come Over the Border,” 
or the pathetic ballad of ‘‘Auld Robin 
Grey,” or ‘‘Sweet Bonnie Doon,” or ‘‘ The 
Braes of Gleniffer” or ‘‘ John Anderson, 
my Jo John,” or ‘‘ Wandering Willie,” and 
whose heart had not danced with such love 
songs as 
“Come under my pladdie 
And sit down beside me 
There’s room in it lassie, 
Dear lassie for twa?” 

And from hundreds of log cabins floated 
to heaven the notes of such tunes as ‘‘ Dun- 
dee” or ‘‘ Lenox” in worship toGod. And as 
the music, so thedance. The contra dance 
was known in towns, and may have been 
known in New England, although the stern 
old Puritan was not much given to dancing. 
But among the Scotch-Irish, the “Highland 
Fling” the Scotch reel, and the Irish jig, 
were the national dances. Pianos, French 
dancing and Italian music were then un- 
known, and the belle of the household ‘ lilt- 
ed her song and kept time to the rhythm 
of the spinning-wheel, as every house- 
hold was clothed in homespun, and ineffi- 
cient would a woman have been considered 
that could not have put through her dozen a 
day” (a dozen cuts of yarn), or spun a coat 
for her husband, like the good wife in the 
Proverbs, by whom he might be known 
when he sat in the gates among the elders 
of the land. 

I said the Scotch-Irishman came _ to 
America with his religion, and as exhibited 
in his life habits was a pattern to Christians. 
There was family worship; reverence for 
parents was most strictly inculcated, and 
the Sabbath as strictly kept. Not under 
the most threatening appearance of rain in 
the coming week would a farmer be in- 
duced to take in his cured hay under the 
plea of its being a work of necessity. The 
same strictness pervaded the household. 
The meat was cooked, and the pudding or 
pie made, and al] the work on the farm or 
at the barn, that by any possibility could 
be made to serve till Monday, was gone 
through with on Saturday, in strict obedi- 
ence to the law, that thy sons and thy 
daughters, thy man servant and thy maid 
servant, thy cattle and the stranger within 
thy gates may have rest. 

On the evening of Sabbath, the children 
and servants of the family, including the 
man-grown redemptioner and the wench of 
the kitchen were collected, and, respectfully 
standing before the master or mistress of 
the family, all repeated the Westminster 
Catechism; repeating alternately as the 
question was addressed. Then followed the 
repeating of the Ten Commandments, the 
text of the day’s sermon, repeated by each 
one until committed; and then all united in 
singing a psalm to one of those glorious old 
tunes which seem as if they will be sung in 
Heaven. But this was not all; at stated 
periods the minister came, when there was 
a general catechisation of all the family. 
This visit was very often a ‘“‘ wet blanket” 
to the children; for we stood in great awe 
of the minister, and never breathed very 
freely till he had had his supper and gone 
home. The advent of the Sunday-school 
did away with this wholesome custom. 

Instead of the civil magistrate, as we 
have in our day, the people were kept in 
order by the church session. Was there a 
quarrel between neighbors, or a case of 
scandal? The delinquents were summoned 
to appear before the Church Session, where 
confession was made, as well as reparation 
for the offense. 1 will give one instance of 
‘‘sessioning.” In one of these old Scotch- 
Irish congregations there was an old gen- 
tleman whose generous traits and energy 
of character made him a prominent man in 
the Church. On one occasion it was neces- 
sary for him to attend to some law busi- 
ness in the county town. He was full of 
the racy wit of his nation, and the lawyers 
were delighted with him, and insisted on 
his attending a public dinner. As the wine 
circulated, his wit flashed, and the young 





men purposely plied the bottle with the 
usual result. He had to be taken from the 
table. Consequently when he came home 
he was ‘‘sessioned.” When heappeared, the 
minister gravely opened the charge. Mr, 
H——,, we have been informed on credita- 
ble authority that you were seen at West- 
chester under the influence of liquor, and— 
‘‘Dhrunk, ye main, sur. Its thrue, sor; 
thrue. Dhrunk I[ was, and dhrunk enough 
I was, and sorry enough I am for it.” As 
confession was made and repentance ex- 
pressed, there was nothing to do but-dis- 
miss him with a little lecture. 

Rev. Daniel E. Nevin, in an article 
published in the Mercersburgh Review, May, 
1851, says: ‘‘The political tenets of the 
emigrant from Ulster, like a shadow, ever 
took the lines of his ecclesiastical creed, 
and in the representative scheme of his 
presbytery was involved the republican 
principle which found room for its embod- 
iment here in kindred forms of civil gov- 
ernment.” . 

When the first ramblings of the revolu- 
tion which separated us from England were 
heard, the Scotch-Irishman was on the 
alert, and the Mecklenburgh Declaration 
was the result, which preceded that of the 
Continental Congress at Philadelphia. Mr. 
Bancroft says, in his ‘‘History of the 
United States ; 

“The first voice publicly raised in America to 
dissolve all connection with Great Britain, came 
not from the Puritans of New England, not the 
Dutch of New York, not the Planters of Vir- 
ginia, but the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians.” 

Inthe American Revolution they were un- 
flinching soldiers, and the Presbyterian 
clergy, as a body, gave assistance in every 
possible way. Rev. Dr. Latta, of Chestnut 
Level, shouldered his knapsack and went 
with his men—all members of his congrega- 
tion. A paragraph taken from The New 
England Courier, Sep. 1776, says: 

“Since the departure of all the able-bodied 
men from the congregation of Forks of 
Brandywine in the service of their country, the 
young women have joined the plow for the 
putting in of the Fall crops, This was at the 
instigation of their minister, who with his bound 
servant man, assisted first one and then another 
until the crop wasin. In intervals of labor he 
would visit the army wherever located, and did 
much to recruit the often drooping spirits of the 


” 


men. 


But while giving the Scotch-Irish credit 
for so much that was good we do not for. 
get that there have been blots on their 
escutcheon showing them to be but fallen 
humanity. 

Washington Irving says: ‘‘ The Scotch- 
Irish were a hardy, rugged stock of people, 
with the impulsiveness of the Irish and the 
dogged resolution of the Covenanter,” and 
no doubt were designed by an over-ruling 
Providence to be the great factorin winning 
for us our free, blessed country, and well 
might Lord Mountjoy say in 1784, America 
was lost to England by the Scotch-Irish, 

LANCASTER, Pa, 
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“I DREADS DE PROCESS.” 
BY GEO. F. PENTECOST, D. D. 


Comine from Chicago, a while ago, I 
chanced to be in a palace-car, in which 
there were few passengers besides myself. 
The colored porter was a very clever body, 
and I had frequent chats with him. He 
was fairly well informed, and I gathered 
from several things that he was, on princi- 
ple and in practice, a moralist. So one 
time, during conversation, I said: 

‘Johnson, are you a Christian?” 

‘(No sar!” he replied. I ha’int no Chris. 
tian; but I b’leves in it.” 

“Then,” said I, ‘if you believe in it, why 
don’t you become one?” 

‘Oh, sar! I gwine to be a Christian some 
time. I done fully made up my mine to dat 
long ’go,” said he. 

‘* But when?” I inquired. 

‘*Oh! some time ’fore I die. I ain’t one 
dese yer careless pussons dat don’t think 
"bout dem things. I don’t let no day go 
ober my head ’thout thinking "bout it; and 
I often tells de Lord dat I knows I'se a 
great sinner, and that in his own good time 
I ’spects him to convart me. [don’t want 
you to set me down for a careless, worldly- 
minded pusson; for I ain’t dat. When I’se 
at home I allers go to church, and some- 
times to de praah meetens; tho’ I'se will- 
in’ to low I don’t like de prash meetens 
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80 well as the preechin’ ones, Cause why? 
When dem Christian people gits goin’ in 
dare praahs—’specially my old mudder— 
she jes’ gits to talkin’ to de Lord just ’s if 
he was right dar by her, and it makes me 
feel dat I was jus’ nowhar; kinder out in 
de cole like. Now, I don’t never hab no 
such feelin’s when I gos to preechin’ mect- 
ens. De preechin’ makes me feel dat I was 
not jes’ all right; but it make me ‘termine 
dat Ise gwine to git right, an’ dat kind ’er 
evens it up and I feels better. An’ 1 means 
it, Boss. Tse gwine to git right. I fully 
*termined on dat.” 

‘* Well, Johnson,” I replied to this some- 
what detailed account of his church experi- 
ence, ‘‘how long since you made up your 
mind to get right?” 

“Oh! hits mose two years since, one 
night in one dese yer revival meetens, a feel- 
ing come over me dat I was a mighty big 
sinner and ef I didn’t men’ my ways I was 
gwine to lose my soul; and I resolved right 
dar and den to change.” 

‘* Well,” said I, ‘“‘did you change then ?” 

‘* Well, I knocked off lots o’ my ole ways 
dat I use to have; quit swahrin and give up 
knocking "bout wid dese yer fellers that go 
browsin ’round nights into policy shops 
aiid bar rooms, and udder wus places dan 
dem even.” 

‘* Well! You say you have changed your 
ways for the last two years. 
right, yet?” 

“Oh, no sar! 
mudder got, yit.” 

‘* What do you mean by that?” 

‘*Why, I means what you call gettin’ a 
change; dat is, gitten borned agin.” 


Have you got 


I hain’t got what my old 


‘*Then you don’t think mending your 
ways is quite enough to make you a Chris- 
tian?” 

“Oh, no sar! I know better’n dat. [knows 
dat doing better ain’t de same thing as bein’ 
convarted; and my ole mudder tole me ever 
since I been a child dat I had to be borned 
agin. Dat’s what makes her so familous 
like wid de Lord. You see, when you git 
borned agin den you’s de Lord’s chile, and 
you don hat’ter stan’ off and pray like a sin- 
ner dats beggin for suthin’ dat he ain’t got 
no right ter, but you just cum right up to 
him, like you was gwine to’ax your mudder 
for suthin, and he gives it to you. Boss, I 
ain’t one dese yer ignorant pussons. I been 
well raised. No man never had better raisin’ 
dan I had; ’cause sence I been big ’nuff to 
walk, my mudder done drilled dese things 
into me. And many time | hearn her a 
prayin’ to de Lord to give me a new heart. 
Dat what she calls bein’ borned agin some- 
times.” 

** Well, Johnson, if, as you say, all your 
trying to do better, and all your leaving off 
of your old sins and your going to meet- 
ings is not sufficient to make you a Chris- 
tian without being born again, why do you 
keep it up?” 

‘*“Oh! you see, I means to get borned 
again some time, as I tole you. I done 
made up my mine to dat; and, while I know 
dese yer good works, as dey calls ’em, ain’t 
goin’ to save me, I jis think maybe dey 
kinder keep me long till does get convarted. 
Dats hit.” 

** Well, Johnson, with all your good in- 
tentions and all your good works, which 
you admit will not save you, suppose you 
should die; for instance, get ‘smashed up’ 
on the train some time before you ‘ get born 
again.’ What do you think would become of 
you?” 

‘**T done thought about dat, too; and 
sometimes when de khars go rackin’ ’round 
dese yer curves so dat you ’most think 
nothin’ can keep ’em on de track, den I 
think I'll not let ‘nother trip go by without 
goin’ to meetin’ and just give up and get 
convarted.” But then, you knows how it 
is, Boss; when you’s in danger, den you 
think you'll ten’ ‘to things right away, and 
den when you gets out de danger you jes’ 
grow khareless like. Leastwise, dats me.” 

‘**Now, look here, Johnson. You seem 
to have pretty clear ideas about the 
necessity of being born again and what it 
is to be a Christian, and you say you have 
fully made up your mind to be a Christian, 
and you say that, if you should die as you 
are, you would be lost. Why don’t you be- 
come a Ohristian now?" 

Then, with a look on his sable face as 
much as to say, ‘I have never confessed 
before the real reason for my delay, but I 





guess I will just out with it,” he paused a 
moment, and finally said: 

‘* Well now, Boss, I’se been talkin’ pretty 
free wid you, mor’n I ever done befo’; so I 
specs I might just as well tell you fust as 
las’. De only reason I don’t become a 
Christian right now—I mean as soon | git 
home again—is dat I dreads de process.” 

‘* You dread the process! Why, what do 
you mean by that?” 

“Oh!” said he, with a knowing shake of 
the head, ‘“‘hits no small matter to git 
borned again. It’s a hard road to trabel to 
git into the Kingdom, and, much’s I'd like 
to be in, I tells you I dread de startin’ and 
dreads de travelin’.” 

“But,” said I, “*I don’t understand. 
There is ‘no process’ in becoming a Chris- 
tian. I wish you would tell me what it is 
that you dread.” 

‘* Well, fust of all, you got to git con- 
victed; and dat makes you very uneasy in 
your min’, and feel like you the wust sin- 
ner in the world, and dat you gwine right 
strate to Hell, and dat you oughter go dar, 
and dat, if the Lord sarve you right, you 
will go dar. Now I hain’t no doubt dat’s 
true; but, Boss, dey’s got to be a mighty 
big change in my feelin’s ‘fore I can be 
reconciled to dat. Den, how you gwine to 
know when you got convicted enough? Now, 
Boss, dat’s what I mean when I says dat I 
dread the process.” 

Wishing to draw him out stil! further, I 
asked him: ‘‘Well, after you have been suffi- 
ciently convicted, what is the next step?” 

‘* Well, den, arter you got convicted, den 
you got to’pent of you’ sins what you got 
convicted for; and, from all I can see and 
heah, dat’s a wusser ’sperience than the con- 
viction. Boss, I ‘specs ’pentence is jist 
awful.” 

‘* What makes you think so?” 

‘* Why, hits jist this way in my mind. Ef 
you got to git convicted sodeep dat youcan 
say honest dat you feel as tho’ you desarve 
to goto Hell and you oughter, why you have 
to pent awful hard and deep to get riddem 
sins. So, how’s anybody to know how long 
dey ought to ’pent and ef dey done ’pented 
deep ‘nuff for de Lord to ’cept dem? Dat’s 

what’s bodderin’ me. Ef I could jest git 
convicted, and den ’pent and git done wid 
it, I would’nt dreadit so much. But I seed 
some folks going whole weeks under convic- 
tion and ’pentence fore dey got the evi- 
dence dat dey was shore nuff converted. I 
hearn my old mudder say she more’n a 
whole year under conviction and ’pentence 
for’ de light broke in on her min’.” 

‘* Well, Lsaid, ‘*is that all?” 

‘* Well,” he said, ‘‘I ’low dat’s the wust 
onit. But I’s kinder confused about ’speri- 
ence in de convarsion. Cause how’s any- 
body to get de joy and de happiness when 
dey is so busy wid conviction and ’pent- 
ence? Dat’s what I like to know.” 


Here I stopped him and told him as sim- 
ply as I could and as kindly that he was 
all wrong in his notions; that there was 
no process about it; that there was con- 
viction and repentance, but these were 
states of mind that did not depend on emo- 
tional agony, but upon the testimony con- 
tained in God’s word; that the word of 
God fully and entirely set forth our simple 
condition and our danger. If we believed 
that to be true, and honestly took our places 
before God as guilty sinners, that was con- 
viction. In other words, I tried to explain 
to him that conviction was the full per- 
suasion of the mind that God’s word con- 
cerning sin and sinners was true. That 
the deep agony and painful processes he 
had described were rather the result of flesh 
or carnal mind struggling with itself. And 
so of repentance. It was just changing 
one’s mind with reference to sin and God; 
taking God’s side against oneself and God’s 
thoughts instead of our own, which must 
and would lead, without the dreadful pro- 
cess he so dreaded, to abandonment of the 
old life which they now saw to be wrong 
and hateful in God’s sight. And so of 
faith. I told himit was taking God at 
his word concerning Jesus and his work. 
Saying yes to the Gospel and cordially 
accepting it. ‘‘God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten son,” etc. 
Do you believe that?” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘He died 
for sinners?” ‘ Yes.” ‘‘Foryou?” ‘ Yes.” 
‘* He bore their sins in his own body on the 
tree?” ‘“Yes.” “Yoursins?” ‘ Yes.” “He 





offers you, as a free gift, eternal life, which is 





in Christ?” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘*Do you want it?” 
“Yes.” ‘Will you take itfrom God on 
his word that it is for you, justas you would 
take a gift from any human being on their 
word?” ‘ Yes.” ‘And henceforth trust 
him as your Saviour and obey him as your 
Lord?” ‘* Yes.” Well, I told him that was 
faith, and just when he would give up 
his processes and stop looking at these old 
flesh struggles and deal with God on his 
word, just so soon would he be a Christian. 
I fear he did not quite see it all, but he 
said it was a new way of putting it and 
that he would think about it; but that 
was not the way his ‘‘ ole mudder was con- 
varted,” and he knew she was right. I 
fear that there are thousands of others who, 
to a certain extent, accept God’s word 
against themselves and would desire and 
do desire to be Christians; but they ‘‘dread 
the process.” The truth is that Jesus under- 
went all the dreadfulness of the process of 
human redemption, that eternal life might 
come to us with the whole train of unspeak- 
able blessings that go. with it, as a gift; 
something to be received, and not achieved. 
The work of the Holy Spirit, in conviction 
and regeneration, is not necessarily with 
tumult and confusion. It is through the 
Word, persuading us of its truth and lead- 
ing us to believe, trust God in Christ for 
our salvation. These things are written 
that ‘‘Ye might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God, and that ye might 
have life through his name.” (Jno. xx, 31.) 
Brook.yy, N. ¥. 
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“THE STATE OF THE WESTERN 
TURKEY MISSION.” 


BY THE REV. M. H. HITCHCOCK. 








To tne Eprror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 


Ix your issue of April 26th there is an 
article, by Dr. L. W. Bacon, on ‘‘The State 
of the Western Turkey Mission,” which 
misrepresents the Mission in some import, 
ant particulars. 

I became a member of that Mission in 
June, 1869, residing in Constantinople, 
where I remained thirteen years, or until 
May 9th, 1882. As a member of Constanti- 
nople Station for that period I am familiar 
with what transpired there and with the 
‘*state” of the Mission, and I beg leave to 
give my testimony. 

First. Just before I entered the Mission 
there was, unfortunately, a ‘‘ going to law 
before the unbelievers.” It would not be 
to edification to give the details of that con- 
troversy. It is to the point now to say that 
the members of the church and congrega- 
tion where the unpleasantness occurred 
have long ago ceased tospeak and, I believe, 
with very few exceptions, even to think of 
the matter. Our relations with that people 
have for several years been most cordial. I 
have resided among them, have enjoyed 
unrestrained social intercourse, and been 
treated by them with the utmost courtesy. 
I have been much with them in prayer- 
meetings and Sabbath-school, and in com- 
mon with other missionaries have assisted 
the pastor by preaching and officiating at 
the Lord’s Table; this up to the last day of 
our being there. 

Second. A single missionary wrote to 
America two letters respecting an Armenian 
who had just been ordained in this coun- 
try, with also an allusion to another in- 
dividual. One of these letters contained an 
incidental remark concerning a certain 
Oriental characteristic, as the writer, in 
common with many others, believed it to be. 

The writing of these letters was generally 
regarded as a mistake, and by none more 
so than by the writer himself, when he 
came to reflect upon the matter. Accord- 
ingly, in the Spring of 1880 he addressed a 
letter to the secretary of the Bithynia 
Union, in which, while not receding from 
the essential truthfulness of all the positions 
he had taken,* he apologized to the Arme- 
nian brethren and begged their pardon for 
any injury which he might have unwitting- 
ly done them. He heard nothing further 
until the recent publications. In these the 
affair appears again and again, with ex- 
aggerations and misrepresentations. 

Since I came to this country I have made 
diligent inquiry to learn whether any other 
missionary has written letters concerning 


* The subsequent history of the chiet actor of this 
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Armenian young men in this country, 
which could be construed as “ detractions 
and efforts to defeat them in their under. 
taking.” And I fail to find a single one, 
If there be one let us have it, with the 
writer’s name. The missionaries, without 
exception so far as I know, do disapprove 
of young men coming to America to get 
an education to fit them for the Gospel 
ministry in Turkey. We advise our good 
young men in accordance with our convic- 
tions. But we do not follow them with 
‘letters of personal detraction,” “ private- 
ly impugning their character.” 

Third. Many years ago a sum of money 
was collected in this country by a mission- 
ary for the building of a church edifice in 
Constantinople. The amount was insuffi- 
cient, and for various reasons no effort was 
made to increase it for several years, the 
money remaining in the treasury. A num- 
ber of years since the Prudential Committee 
made an appropriation to supplement that 
sum, and preparations were begun for build- 
ing. But it was found we were in danger 
of losing the land on which the building 
was to be erected. It. had been properly 
paid for a quarter of a century before; but 
according to Turkish law, the title had be- 
come vitiated. And for about two years 
we were involved in most perplexing efforts 
at great expense to secure the title. Inthis 
we were generously aided by the head of 
the Protestant community, the American 
Legation, and the British Embassy. It was 
then thought best, in accordance with the 
wish of the Armenian brethren, to change 
the site for another; and thus more time 
waslost. Finally, about two years ago, ap- 
plication was made to the government for 
a permit to build. This is not yet granted. 
The business is in the hands of an Armenian 
gentleman, by universal consent the man 
best fitted to push the matter. 

The above relates to matters of fact. On 
the general questions of the difficulties I 
have no desire to remark.- We can all 
afford to await the report of the Committee 
of Investigation. 

WINCHENDON, Mass. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF BAYARD 
TAYLOR. 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 


Tne literary world of America thirty-five 
years ago was more vital and energetic 
than the literary world of to-day. Not that 
there were more writers then than now, 
for the reverse was the fact; but that there 
was a freshness, a variety, and a promise 
in their work which is lacking in ours. 
Many of them were young, and to be yoting 
is to be courageous as well as creative. 
There was room everywhere for new hands 
and for new work from the old hands; for 
some of the elders had still their best work 
to do. The best of Emerson, and Haw- 
thorne, and Longfellow, and Whittier, and 
Loweil was to come. There was every- 
where an expectation of new poets and a 
determination to welcome them when they 
should appear. Three, indeed, had already 
appeared—Read, with his graceful fancies 
and his dainty melodies; Boker, with his 
dramatic talent and his rugged sense, and 
Bayard Taylor, with his profusion of poetic 
gifts. 

What these gifts were Bayard Taylor had 
already shown in his ‘‘ Rhymes of Travel,” 
which were published about the time I 
made his acquaintance. With many of 
them I was previously familiar in Graham‘s 
Magazine, and one of them,I remember, 
‘“The Continents,” was largely praised by 
Poe. (It occurs to me to say here that Bay- 
ard Taylor figured on the cover of this 
periodical as associate editor; an imagin- 
ary position, which was filled by the use of 
his name, I suppose, for a small considera- 
tion). Poe hit the mark, as he sometimes 
did, when he had no motive for missing 
it, and in the case of Bayard Taylor, he 
lodged his arrow in the white. ‘‘ He is, 
unquestionably,” he wrote, “‘ the most terse, 
glowing, and vigorous of all our poets, 
young or old; in point, I mean, of 
expression. His sonorous, well-balanced 
rhythm puts me often in mind of Campbell 
(in spite of our anonymous friend’s implied 
sneer at mere jingling of rhymes, brilliant 
and successful for the moment) and his 
rhetoric in general is of the highest order.” 








matter throws light upon the writer's position. 


Omitting the word “terse,” which could 
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never be applied to any writing of Bayard 
Taylor's, Poe's criticism was a just one. 
That his rhetoric was of the highest order 
was certain. In fact it was his strong poirft ; 
but 1 can see now what I could not see 
then, that it was also his weak, if not, 
indeed, his weakest point. The defect of 
his poetry was a lack of simplicity both in 
thought and expression. It was not an 
angel which he entertained unawares, but 
an earthly spirit which he was forever seek- 
ing, and which came to him tumultuously, 
in disordered garments, maddened with 
Bacchic music. It imparted to him the art 
of saying things, but not things to say; for 
those he seldom had. It was not the life of 
the soul which concerned him, but the life 
of the senses, of which he was always 
thinking. A stanza from one of his early 
poems, ‘‘ The Life of Earth,” will indicate 
what I mean better than any words of 
mine. 
“ Let horns be heard in the gray ravine, 
And stormy songs from off the sea! 
There’s blood in every heart, where tears have 
been, 
And the blood of youth is warm and free. 
Leave weary Soul, the lifeless lore 
That kept these limbs in a slothful rust; 
Lie down to rest on the quiet shore— 
The Dust hath need of the life of dust.” 


When I say that Bayard Taylor celebrated 
the life of the senses in his early poems, I 
would not be understood as saying that 
they were sensuous. They were impassioned, 
but not emotional; inspired by the head 
and not the heart. He wrote from his tem- 
perament, which was fervid, and wrote 
with such rapidity that his words came fast- 
er than his thoughts; so much faster at 
times as to become an impenetrable wall be- 
tween him and his thought. He worked in 
this way, not because he preferred it to any 
other way, but because he could not work 
in any other; it was the natural expression 
of his genius. That he admired poetry of a 
very different kind from that which he 
wrote, I know, for he greatly admired 
Bryant and Wordsworth. He was never 
weary of repeating Wordsworth to me, 
and of pointing out what was most character- 
istic of his work, most suggestive in 
thought, and most felicitous in language. I 
see him in his rooms in Murray street, on 
those never-to-be-forgotten Saturday nights, 
and I hear him recite his favorite poems. I 
catch now a passage from Wordsworth’s 
lines ‘“‘To a Sky-lark.” 


“There is madness about thee, and joy divine, 
In that song of thine. 
Up with me, up with me, high and high, 
To thy banqueting place in the sky !” 
Now it is the lines ‘‘ To the Cuckoo” that I 
hear: 
“ And I can listen to thee yet; 
Can lie upon the plain 
And listen till I do beget 
That garden time again.” 
And now that magnificent lyric without a 
name: 

“O nightingale ! thou surely art 

The creature of a flery heart. 

Those notes of thine, they pierce and pierce ; 
Tumultuous harmony and fierce | 

Thou sing’st as if the God of wine 

Had helped thee to a Valentine.” 

My recollections of Bayard Taylor have 
hitherto confined themselves to our literary 
relations, which for the first ten years of 
our friendship were stronger that at any 
later period. We kept our individual lines 
to ourselves, partly because they were 
commonplace and partly because we were 
averse from personal confidences. At any 
rate Bayard Taylor was; for it was not 
until I had known him for two or more 
years that he told me the story of his 
heart, and only so much of that as enabled 
me to see that the course of true love 
was not running smooth. It was a com- 
mon story. He loved a Mary in his 
native place, Kennett Square, Pennsylva- 
nia—a farmer's daughter, I believe—and 
there was no reason why he should not 
marry her; for she loved him. But her 
parents refused their consent. Why I 
never distinctly understood; but probably 
because they distrusted his ability to main- 
tain her. They thought better of it after 
awhile, however, no doubt because she 
was in very delicate health, and the lovers 
became engaged. This glance at the heart- 
history of Bayard Taylor is the only intro- 
duction that is needed, I think, to the ex- 
tracts that I shall make from his letters to 
me atthe time. In the first of his letters 
which I have preserved, and which was 


dated at Kennett Square, June 17th, 1850, 
he wrote: ‘‘I have been here four days. 
Mary is somewhat better, though still in a 
very uncertain and dangerous state. My 
hopes are a little lighter, and I can now with 
a calmer mind entreat God to spare her to 
me. I have partly recovered my old faith, 
and do my best to cheer her and encourage 
her. In this I have succeeded. For two 
days past she has been slowly improving. 
She does not speak of her danger—has not 
been told of it—but I think guesses it. The 
physician had no hope, and has but little 
now; yet I will dare to hope against him. 
God help me if I lose her.” 

I must have been out of town when I re- 
ceived his next letter, which was written 
at the Tribune office on Sunday, midnight, 
August 18th: ‘“‘I trust God will yet suffer 
this cup to pass from me. Mary seems 
much improved by the mountain air, and 
has herself strong hopes of recovery. 1 dare 
not see anything but darkness yet. I will 
not hope against hope, and be deceived at 
last. We went to West Point, which was 
distractingly noisy and unpleasant; but, by 
a special godsend, Willis touched there ac- 
cidentally the same day, and took us to a 
farm-house back of the Highlands, where 
his family was staying—a beautiful, quiet 
spot. I stayed two days, and then came 
here. I wasup again yesterday, and will 
go again on Tuesday, when they think of 
leaving. Mary has agreed with me that 
it’s best for us to be married at once, so 
that she can be with me here. The Winter 
will not be so hard in the city as in the 
country, and then, if she is tobe taken from 
me, we will at least have a few days 
together. It will be asad bridal, I fear.” 

Other letters of the same sad tenor fol- 
lowed. Here is an extract from one writ- 
ten to me from Kennett Square, on October 
22d. ‘It is better to love and lose than 
never to have loved. This love henceforth 
shall be the consecration, as it has been the 





happiness of my life. But do not deceive 
yourself, or try to deceive me, with words 
of hope. There is no hope; the worst is 
certain. She may linger a little while long- 
er—it may be weeks, or it may be months— 
but Death is the end. It seems to me that 
the crowning bitterness of the struggle is 
over. I am no longer rebellious against 
God, as I have been, but try to yield to his 
will. Isee now a thousand warnings to 
which I was always blind; warnings that 
our vision of love would never be fulfilled. 
What has happened is no mere chance. I 
see in it the hand of Destiny; but to what 
end all this suffering has been given us, my 
eyes are yet too dim, too full of tears to 
find out. I shall know before 1 die. What 
agony we have endured in talking this over 
I can never tell; but we look now to the 
end with calmness, if not resignation. 
Everything connected with our situation 
makes the loss more painful.” I find, in 
reading over these old letters, that I was in 
trouble myself, I have forgotten , about 
what, and that my friend sought to console 
me inthe midst of his own grief. ‘‘ We 
can do much for each other,” he wrote, on 
December 15th. ‘I have entire faith in 
you, and I trust you have in me. We 
must both cling the closer to that 
worship which is the consecration of 
our lives, the unselfish homage of that 
spirit of Art and Beauty, which men call 
Poetry. Without that, I should be nothing 
in my present desolation. Let us work 
our way, whatever the toil and sorrow, 
from vestibule to chancel, from chancel to 
shrine, from the lowest footstool of the 
temple to the high pricst’s place beside the 
altar. The same incense that reaches us 
will sanctify and embalm our griefs; they 
will share in our canonization. Mary has 
fallen into a light sleep while I write. She 
is very pale and weak, and I dare not count 
many days of her presence in store. She 
rallied a little soon after I wrote to you, 
but now seems to be sinking again. She 
suffers great pain, but bears it all with 
divine patience and meekness. I cannot 
ask that her suffering be prolonged, but the 
thought of losing her becomes every day 
more terrible.” The end sooncame. ‘It 
is over,” he wrote to me, on December 27th. 
‘*Perhaps you may already know it, but 
I wish to tell you so before we meet. She 
died on Saturday last, and was buried in the 
midst of that cruel storm on Monday. She 





is now a saint in Heaven. She had no foes 








to pardon and no sins to be forgiven. God 
help me to be worthy of her guarding care 
through life and her welcome after death.” 

The memory of this gentle girl runs 
through the early poetry of Bayard Taylor. 
She figured as Lilian in his ‘‘ Rhymes of 
Travel”; the shadow of her approaching 
death smote her when he wrote that 
pathetic dirge for which he could find no 
name, ‘‘Moan, ye Wild Winds, around 
the Pane”; and her vanished presence 
haunted him in ‘‘The Winter Solstice,” 
‘The Phantom,” and ‘‘ The Mystery.” If 
I were asked to name his best poem, I think 
I should name ‘‘The Mystery,” which has 
always touched me deeply. I know of 
nothing finer in the language than the 
seventh stanza, which contains an abso- 
lutely new thought: 

“T keep for thee the living love of old, 

And seek thy place in Nature, as a child, 


Whose hand is parted from his playmate’s hand, 
Wanders and cries along a lonesome wild.” 


I find in reading over these old letters of 
Bayard Taylor's that I addressed a sonnet 
to him when he was entering the valley of 
the shadow of death, and that he prized it 
because it was inspired by his sorrow. I 
have no recollection of it; but I do recol- 
lect a little poem which was written under 
the sense of inspiration, and which I will 
reproduce here, not because I think it good, 
but because it expressed my sorrow and my 
sympathy : 
“] sympathize with all thy grief, 
As though it were my own, and more ; 
For ali my loving days are o’er, 
While thine stil] last, though dark and brief. 


“If any prayer of mine could save 
The well-beloved from her fate, 
I would not cease to storm the gate 
Of Heaven, till Mercy shut her grave. 


“ But prayers on prayers are all in vain ; 
The destiny of man is fixed, 
The bitter cups of Death are mixed, 
And we must drink, and drink again. 


“ All words are idle; words from me 
Are doubly 80; my sou) for years 
Has used no other speech than tears; 
But these I freely offer thee.” 
New Yore Crry. 
_— = 


TWO DAYS IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


IL. 





BY SUSAN E. WALLACE 
(Mrs. GerenaL Lew. WALLACE). 


Tuer: is an ancient legend that this mag- 
nificent cathedral, the most venerated 
fabric of the English Church, is founded on 
the ruins of a pagan temple; but Sir 
Christopher Wren and other architects, 
after nicest examinations, decided against 
the tradition. Whatever it may have been, 
it now is the final sanctuary of Englishmen 
of every rank and creed, and every form of 
mind and genius; a consecrated burying- 
ground. Itis not often the sight-seer on 
pilgrimage of half a century, says heartily, 
with the freshness of unworn enthusiasm : 
‘This is just what I expected!” But we said 
it at Westminster Abbey. The building was 
familiar by picture and description; in its 
solemn magnificence recognizable at the 
first glance, and even more imposing in its 
union of lightness and strength than fancy 
had imagined it. In no other portion of 
this earth is there so much dust made from 
the fine clay of which Nature is most spar- 
ing. Nowhere such an array of glorious 
names. Even the spot where Cesar fell is 
less illustrious. Well has it been called 
the temple of science and reconciliation, 
where the enmities of twenty generations 
lie buried. Men who hated, fought; wo- 
men who intrigued, schemed, murdered, 
lie here within afew feet of each other, 
brought to a common rest by the hand 
which levels all ranks as they pass under 
its mighty shadow. Slowly we moved, with 
reverent step, down the vast nave, written 
over with names of kings and kinglike 
men, heroes of peace and war, a ‘‘ chapel- 
of-ease”’ for the still sleepers, and recalled 
the words of one who was afterward buried 
in the spot where he so often rambled. 
‘“When I see kings lying by those 
who deposed them; when I consider 
rival wits placed side by side, or 
the holy men that divided the world with 
their contests and disputes, I reflect, with 
sorrow and astonishment, on the little com- 

factions, and debates of mankind. 
When I read the several dates of the tombs, 





of some that died yesterday and some six 
hundred years ago, I consider that great 
day when we shall atl of us be contemporaries 
and make our appearance together.” There 
is the greatest variety of monument and 
epitaph, recording, unconsciously, changes 
of taste and varying standards of art from 
age toage. In the antique effigies every 
variation of sepulchral attitude is visible, 
from the crusader of the thirteenth century, 
with crossed legs on his flinty couch, to the 
statesman of our own times, with legs 
crossed in an attitude by no means death- 
like, sitting in his own study chair. The 
old statue, done by 'prentice hand, finds 
place here, not to be banished or despised 


because it suffers by comparison with 
matchless works from the chisel of 
Chantrey. 


It is not necessary to inflict the guide-book 
on the cultured reader for whom I write. 
He probably knows the architecture of the 
Abbey is florid Gothic; that it was founded 
in the seventh century by Sebert, King of 
the East Saxons; was destroyed by the 
Danes; rebuilt; at various times received 
additions, and the final grace of its haughty 
and rhythmic arches in 1822. 

No other coronation rite reaches back to 
so early a period as that of the sovereigns 
of Great Britain. The tradition runs that 
Arthur was crowned at Stonehenge; but 
from the timeof William the Conqueror, 
the fierce, powerful Norman, standing on 
the grave of the fair, sensitive, feeble Saxon 
buried under the high altar, the ceremony 
of coronation inalienably attaches to the 
Abbey; and even when a prince has been 
enthroned elsewhere, the ceremony must be 
repeated here, The first coronation, more 
than eight hundred years ago, was a strange 
one. On Christmas, the usual coronation 
day of Anglo-Saxon sovereigns, the Con- 
queror (he of the ponderous yold and iron 
hand) appeared with his courtiers and his 
army. Outside the church, guarding him 
from his new subjects, were his tried Nor- 
man cavalry; the interior was packed with 
Norman nobles and Saxon people. To each 
a question was addressed—to the Norman 
in French, by a French prelate; to the 
English in English, by an English prelate, 
the Archbishop of York—whether they 
would have this king to reign over them. 
A great welcome thundered to the vaulted 
roof. So loud and flerce was the discord of 
the two languages, that the Norman soldiers 
outside, hearing, but not understanding the 
cry, burst in upon the church. A strange 
panic, flight, and bloody massacre followed, 
and the Abbey was left almost empty, the 
uncrowned king, with the assistant clergy, 
standing alone by the altar. 


The record runs that the hero of Hastings, 
who had never quailed in his life before, 
was 30 terrified by the scene, that he re- 
mained trembling from head to foot in a 
paroxysm of fear. The sacred forms were 
hurried through, the oil was poured on his 
face, the holy anointing clumsily finished, 
the crown was planted on his huge head, 
and so was begun, in fright and murder, 
the series of those august ceremonials which 
have since never ceased to be celebrated 
within these venerable walls. 

When the crown is lifted, the peers and 
peeresses put on their coronets, the trumpets 
sound, and by a signal given, the great 
guns in the tower are fired in the same in- 
stant. Here the royal children are christ- 
ened, married, and here the dead are buried. 
From the time of Edward the Confessor, 
till the reign of Charles I, none but those 
of kingly blood were allowed room in this 
august sepulcher. Royalty has never been 
the same in England since the days Crom- 
well denied the ‘divine right of kings to 
govern wrong,” and, among the princes 
whose powei he was first to break he was 
laid away; but not to rest in solemn pomp. 

In the barbarous ceremonial following 
the restoration, his discontented bones 
were dragged to Tyburn, hanged, beheaded, 
and buried under the gallows. His head 
was planted on the top of Westminster 
Hall, and from that exhibition became the 
property of a museum, or, if we credit the 
legends of showmen, of several museums 
in England. 

The genius, valor, and patriotism of the 
Protector are recognized by the country 
which owes to him some of her most 
precious elements of strength. His name 
remains in Westminster, and laid asleep by 
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death, makes no mention of the blood spot 
on his hand, or of the fact that the only 
desecration the Abbey has received in all 
these ages has been by the Puritan soldiers 
quartered there in 1643. They burnt the 
altar rails, sat on benches round the com- 
munion table, drinking, smoking, singing; 
broke many altars, images; defaced tombs, 
and shattered the stained glass windows. 

Some of the oldest inscriptions are 
amusing as New Hampshire epitaphs. Take 
this, written in decayed and decaying let- 
ters, at the base of a pedestal and pyramid: 

** Nicolas Bagenall, a child two months 
old, overlaid by his nurse, died 1688.” 
Why being smothered in that ignoble way 
should be thought worthy so lasting a 
record in this noble burial place, is to your 
correspondent a deep, unfathomable mys- 
tery. 

Here is another from the Chapel of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, where many monu- 
ments are so timeworn and dilapidated 
that the crumbling letters are almost illegi- 
ble. There were poets in those days, as is 
witnessed by the tomb of Sophia, daughter 
of James 1st, who died in 1607, aged three 
days: 

“ When the Archangel’s trumpet shall blow, 
And souls to bodies shall join, 
Millions will wish their lives below 
Had been #o short as thine.” 

Observe the melody and grace of the ver- 
sification,the excellence of the sentiment 
equaled only by the musical rhythm ofthe 
singer. The design of Baby Sophy’s monu- 
ment I have never seen elsewhere ; a cradle of 
alabaster, once presumably white as sculpt- 
ured snow, now discolored by time, dust, and 
smoke, and spotted yellow and brown as an 
Autumn leaf. The top is overarched at one 
end, and under this canopy appears a chubby 
little face, covered tothe chin with an em- 
broidered coverlet, wrought to high and 
delicate finish in the exquisite marble. It 
was a happy thought to perpetuate the little 
Sophy’s face sleeping in her cradle, which 
is itself the tomb, and touched me deeply. 
A model which might be copied in our own 
green cemeteries, carpeted with violets and 
heart’s ease, where mothers loiter on quiet 
Sundays, and whisper words full of hope 
and yet of heartbreak. 

The vandals are roving tribes not con- 
fined to America in their wanderings, and 
here ambitious savages have scribbled their 
unmeaning names, otherwise lost to history. 
Some have even gone so far as to carve their 
initials in the sculptured faces of the hon- 
ored dead, and add the date of the dese- 
eration. 

There is a quaintness and simplicity in 
the verses of the older graves not found in 
those of a later date. Take this on the tab- 
let of Grace Scott, died 1644: 

“ He that will give my Grace but what is hers, 
Must say her death hath not 
Made only her deare Scott, 
But Virtue, Worth and Sweetness widdowers.” 


And did he, the first of those four ‘* wid- 
dowers,” cry his eyes out for a day, then 
wipe them dry, goa-courting in his mourn- 
ing suit, and marry again ina year? I won- 
der how it was in those old times. 

It must be admitted the Abbey of West- 
minster, the most lovely and loveable thing 
in Christendom, as it has been affectionate- 
ly called, is a very dirty place, and the dust 
and grime of the monuments lie in heavy 
deposits, giving the impression of neglect. 
In time-worn gray marble the effigy of 
Edward Third lies, at his head his sword 
and shield, carried before him to France. 
The sword is seven feet long, and weighs 
eighteen pounds; a mass of rust, in high 
contrast with the niceness with which the 
French guard the sacred relics of the 
Louvre. In that palace is the old sword 
of Charlemagne, under polished glass, not a 
speck of dust on the velvet scabbard. No 
trace of the god-like grace of Edward re- 
mains in the blackened stone which bears 
his name and features, carved, it may be, 
by skillful hands, now moldering and 
marred by effacing fingers, busy as Time it- 
self. 

The west end of the Abbey was formerly 
the Almonry, where the alms of the Abbey 
were distributed, more remarkable for be- 
ing the place where the first printing-press 
ever known in England was erected, when 
William Caxton produced the ‘‘Game and 
Play of Chesse,” the first book ever printed 
on the Island. And here the first English 





Bible was issued, an upspringing light 
breaking the bands of darkness which had 
settled on the moral, social, political life of 
the nation. The morning star of the Refor- 
mation had risen and Wickliffe’s Bible was 
multiplied by thousands; no more to be the 
object of careful destructive search as in the 
days of persecution; to shrivel in fires of 
war or to be burned, with those who loved 
the name of Christ, in the public squares. 
Let me enrich my page with the glowing 
sentences of Dr. Storrs: By this Bible the 
grandest poetry became England’s possess- 
ion; the sovereign law, on which the blaze 
of Sinai shone, or which glowed with 
serener light of divinity from the Mount of 
Beatitudes. Inspired minds came out of 
the past—Moses, David, Isaiah, John, the 
man of Idumea, the man of Tarsus—to 
teach the long-desiring English mind. It 
gave peasants the privilege of those who 
had heard Elijah’s voice in the ivory 
palaces, of those who had seen the heaven 
opened by the river of Chebar, of those who 
had gathered before the temples made with 
hands which crowned the Acropolis. They 
looked into the faces of apostles and mar- 
tyrs, of seers and kings, and walked with 
Abraham in the morning of Time.” 
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EVOLUTION AND THE EARTH. 


BY JOHN B. DRURY, D.D. 


{A LectuRE DELIVERED ON THE VEDDER FounpDa- 
TION BEFORE THE STUDENTS OF COLLEGE AND SEMIN- 
ARY OF THE REFORMED (DUTCH) CHURCH aT NEW 
Brunswick, N. J.) 


In my last lecture I examined the definitions 
and philosophical forms of the evolution hy- 
pothesis, and pointed out what I conceived to 
suggest an untruth in the common definitions, 
and among the philosophical forms indicated, as 
the only one likely to be established, that theistic 
form, which makes it the expression of the 
creative wisdom and providential control of that 
God whom we reverence and worship. The views 
expressed are now to be tested by application to 
the facts with which the hypothesis has to do, 

It is plainly vital to any form of the theory 
which eliminates God and a controlling intelli- 
gence from the universe that its account of 
origins and its series of accusations be complete. 
It must take in not only the phenomena of the 
material world, but of humanity, civilization, 
morals, and religion. It must exhibit and prove 
a necessary and unintelligent progress from pri- 
mordial atoms up to the highest manifestations 
of human intelligence and morality ; connect by 
an unbroken gradation of ascent the diatom and 
infusoria with a Shakespeare and a Newton, pro- 
toplasm with the phenomena of conscience and 
the ethics of Christianity. A break anywhere in 
the long chain—the failure to show a necessary 
connection anywhere along the line, the having 
at any point to suppose or invoke a determining 
power outside of Nature—at once, we see, makes 
possible, probable, and perfectly reasonable the 
existence of a Controlling Mind independent of 
Nature, and gives the highest probability to the 
theory that the entire process, from beginning to 
end, is under his direction and efficient control. 

In this lecture I desire to inquire how, satis- 
factorily, the existence and present conditicn of 
the earth can be accounted for on the theory of 
materialistic or agnostic evolution. The in- 
quiry is briefly this: Is it possible to suppose 
our planet, in its past and present conditions, 
the product of causes or forces inherent in 
matter itself, or must we, to account for earth 
and its contents, predicate something outside of 
and superior to Nature—a Supreme Intelligence, 
a Self-Determining Will? 

It has always been the weakness of evolution 
hypotheses, from the days of Democritus and 
Lucretias down to Lamarck and St. Hilaire, that 
they failed to give even a plausible explanation 
of crucial facts. We proceed to inquire whether, 
atthe present day, the situation has materially 
changed. 

The theory of Kant and Laplace as to the 
method of world-building, known as the nebular 
hypothesis, is the starting point of every modern 
theory of evolution. This, though yet a mere 
supposition, serves to bring into unity and 
scientific correlation so many facts, both of 
astronomy and geology, that all scientists use it 
as a working hypothesis and regard it as a most 
probable account of the origin of the solar sys- 
tem and of the earth’s structure. The time has 
long passed when it was regarded as in conflict 
with revealed religion and as superseding a 
Creator. The devout Christian scientist holds 
to itas firmly and accepts it as an account of 
the way God built the world as freely as the 
materialist, who argues from it that the world 
need have and has no Creator. 

The fact is, that this, as the theory of evolu- 
tion itself, is andcan be interpreted in accord- 
ance with either conception. Our concern with 
it is to ascertain, not so much its truthfulness, 





as whether, if it be true, it affords any counte- 
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nance to the idea that the world is self-evolved ; 
that there has been no interference from with- 
out. 

The nebular hypothesis, as you know, is briefly 
this: That originally the entire space occu- 
pied by the solar system was filled by an evenly 
diffused nebulous mass of matter. 


This mass is supposed to possess a slow rotary | 


motion. 
parts condensation goes on, under which the ro- 
tation is accelerated, so that under well-known 
mechanical laws successive rings are formed 
and then spheres; thus the planets and their 


Under the reciprocal attraction of its | 


satellites, each moving in the same plane and at | 


proportionate distances, come into being, while 
the central mass, as it contracts, gives off light 
and heat and remains the controlling center of 
the system. 

While this method of world formation was first 
proposed as pure hypothesis, and yet remains an 
hypothesis, it so well suits and explains the 
circular character of the planetary orbits, the 
plane in which they lie, the uniform directions 
of their revolutions, and the oblate spheroid 
shape of the earth, that, though there are facts 
that are yet inexplicable by it, it is generally ac- 
cepted as the most probable mode by which 
the solar system came to be what it is. Granting 
all that is claimed for it, accepting it as true, 
does it make unnecessary an intelligent Creator 
and Ruler? Does it afford the materialistic evo- 
lutionist all he needs for a starting-point in the 
long course of unintelligent upward progres- 
sion? We say nothing here about what must, on 
his supposition, be potentially present in the fire- 
mist in the primitive nebulous mass ; the life, in- 
telligence, and consciousness which are mani- 
fested in the higher and later stages of the pro- 
cess which has here its beginning. We do not 
now press the difficulty of supposing that, in this 
original matter, there is “the promise and po- 
tency of every form and quality of life.” 

There are sufficiently formidable chasms to be 
bridged before we come to this. Whence the 
matter? Whence the force? Whence the rela- 
tion of the two? Whence that exact adjust- 
ment of materials, motions, interactions, and 
combinations, from which has resulted earth as 
habitable and the abode of order—a cosmos 
rather than achaos? At the very beginning of 
his chain of successive transformations the ma- 
terialist has to predicate matter and force, and 
both in definite and fixed amounts. For it is as 
well established a3 the case admits, that matter 
and force are each indestructible, and, hence, 
are the same in amount to-day as when present 
in the nebulous mass. 

From nothing to matter, and, if force be not a 
part of matter, from matter to force are leaps 
that are beyond even the imagination of the 
materialistic evolutionist. And, therefore, 1f he 
may not accept a Creator and a creation, he is 
shut up to an eternity of both matter and the 
source, whatever it be, of its motion. 

This, if at all conceivable, is only so on the 
supposition of eternal cyclical changes, The 
primitive nebula must be regarded as only the 
débris of former worlds, and the evolution now 
going on will be an ultimate return to primordial- 
atoms. 

The very postulate of evolution, it being a pro- 
gression from the simple to the complex, imply 
ing alike a starting-point and a goal, would scem 
to sufficiently negative this conception. 

But, beyond this, the evolutionist’s own theory 
of the correlation of forces seems to demonstrate 
its impossibility. What Sir William Thompson 
has called “‘ the dissipation of energy,” is mathe- 
matically proven to be going on continually, so 
that the sun’s heat, the source of energy, so far 
as our system is concerned, is passing out into 
space, from which it does not return. It can, 
therefore, be predicted that the present constitu- 
tion of the solar system will not endure forever ; 
that the time is coming when the sun will bea 
cold and burnt-out mass and the mechanical 
energy of the universe will be exhausted. By 
the very law by which all force is convertible 
into heat, since that ultimate form of energy is 
certainly being dissipated and its entire recon- 
version into mechanical power is impossible, 
it follows that the mechanism will run down and 
the machine stop as certainly as a clock when 
the weights no longer exert their infiuence, 

This necessary end of the process implying, as 
it does, its beginning, negatives, it would seem, the 
only possible form of the supposition that matter 
and force are eternal. In fact, scarcely a single 
materialistic evolutionist is found who longer 
claims for them eternity. The thorough-going 
materialist leaves the problem unsolved; the 
agnostic places it in the domain of the unknow- 
able ; while others admit that here a Creator must 
be supposed, however well he may be dispensed 
with in the subsequent process. J. Clerke Maxwell 
(Art. “Atom,” Ency. Brit. vol. 3, p. 44), says: 
** We have reached the utmost limit of our think- 
ing faculties when we have admitted that because 
matter cannot be eternal and self-existent it must 
have been created.” 

But the proof of a Creator at this starting 
point is not merely a negative one. The fact 
rests not merely on the dilemma, either eternity 
or creation, but is susceptible, we think, of 
affirmative demonstration. To constitute a first 
step in the supposed evolution, force or energy 





or motion is as necessary as matter, and the two 
must be, in some form, co-ordinated one with the 
other. Besides this, as the amount of matter is 
a fixed quantity (and according to an accepted 
axiom of science it has not been and cannot be 
increased or diminished), something outside of 
itself must have established this amount at the 
time of its production, 

A parity of reasoning leads to the conclusion 
that something above itsclf has measured out 
and generated the precise amount of energy 
which would suffice to execute the work to be 
accomplished. 

Not only so; matter exjsts, we have every rea. 
son to believe from chemical science, in ele- 
mental atoms which conbine only in certain 
fixed and definite proportions. These various 
elements must be supposed to have been present 
in the original nebulous mass; and that, too, in 
definite quantities and proportions, so that not 
only the total of matter and energy must have been 
somehow fixed and determined, but equally the 
amount of each element and the nature and pro- 
portion of their chemical aftinitics. For instance, 
there must have been just enough oxygen to com- 
bine according to its atomic weight with all the dit- 
ferent elements into whose composition it enters 
and leave nothing over. The same is true of 
hydrogen, carbon, nitrogen, and all the other 
elements, The amount of each is just sufficient 
and no more, to make and keep the world the 
habitable abode it is. 

Now here is co-ordination that bespeaks design 
and a designer. At the very beginning, when 
matter was in its simplest forms, when laws as 
the expression of forces or properties were few, 
we see the same need of an Intelligent Mind and 
Ruler, in order to their wise and beneficent col- 
location and co-ordination, as when the process 
of differentiation had grown more complex and 
varied. Yea, the argument for a First Cause, an 
intelligent Creator, is more unanswerable here 
than at any other point in the series; for these 
results, collocations, co-ordinations, cannot be 
attributed to any previous evolution, cannot be 
claimed as the product of exclusively efficient or 
necessary mechanical causes, but must be ac- 
knowledged to have constituted a part of the 
nebulous mass at its origin. And this goes far 
to conclusively prove that both the matter and its 
contents were brought into being and co- ordi- 
nated by a Supreme and Extra-Mundane Power. 

Materialistic evolution, therefore, as to the 
very substance out of which all existing forms 
are to proceed, fails to give any rational account 
of its origin, It leaves unanswered the infer- 
ence that the nebulous mass, its properties and 
motions, can only be accounted for as the 
creation of an All Wise and Self-Existent Ruler ; 
that there has been, in other words, a beginning 
in which God created the heavens and the earth. 
The only refuge from this conclusion is the re- 
manding of everything back of the nebulous 
matter to the region of the unknowable, leaving 
the origin of all things an_ unsolvable 
mystery. Whoever accepts a Creator here, 
by so doing, is compelled, it seems to 
us, to renounce all a priori argument against 
the existence of a power superior to 
Nature, and his subsequent interference at other 
later stages of the process. But, granting mat- 
ter and force, the materials for a mechanical 
evolution, there is another abyss that must be 
bridged, or the process cease to be self-sufti- 
cient; and that is the chasm which separates 
dead and living matter. The introduction of 
life upon our earth is a problem that presents 
fully as much and grave difficulty as the organ- 
ization of matter. And the failure to solve it is 
even more fatal to evolution as a necessary, 
gradual, and continuous process ; for it necessi- 
tates the interposition of a Supernatural Power, 
a Creator, not merely at the beginning, but mid- 
way in the upward progression. Huxley, in his 
* Article on Biology,” says : 

“If the hypothesis of evolution be true, living 
matter must have arisen from not-living; for, by the 
hypothesis, the condition of the globe was at one 
time such that living matter could not have existed 
in it, life peing completely incompatible with the 
gaseous state.” 

How necessary such evolutionists feel it to be 
toaccount for a purely natural or mechanical 
origin of life is seen in Helmholz’s and Sir Wm. 
Thompson’s suggestion, that it may have been 
introduced from a meteorite. On this sup- 
position Huxley justly observes : 


“It makes no difference if we adopt Sir Wm. 
Thompson’s hypothesis and suppose that the genus 
of living things has been transported to our globe 
from some other, seeing that there is as much reason 
for supposing that all stellar and planetary com- 
ponents of the universe are or have been gaseous, 
as that the earth has passed through this stage.” 

Every materialistic evolutionist feels that here 
is a crucial test, and, if their theory is to stand, 
life must have proceeded out of the not-living. 
Hence it has been zealously sought to prove the 
possibility of spontaneous generation, and again 
and again have we heard that this formidable 
chasm has been closed. 

Twice within the past twenty-five years has it 
been confidently announced that spontaneous 
generation—abi is—life from the non- 


living, has been experimentally demonstrated. 





Pouchet, Director of the Museum of Natural 
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History, at Rouen, in 1859, and Dr. Bastian, in 
1870, obtained bacteria, and infusorial life from 
fluids claimed to be entirely freed from every 
possible living germ. Pasteur repeated, with 
greater care and scientific accuracy, the experi- 
ments of the former, and demonstrated that the 
inference drawn was erroneous, and that hfe 
was only present when the germs were intro- 
duced from the air, and that where sufficient 
care was taken to obviate this, or sufficient heat 
employed to destroy the germs, life invariably 
failed to appear. What Pasteur did for Pouchet, 
Tyndall has done for Dr. Bastian, and to-day 
there is scarcely an evolutionist who does not 
admit that at present there is no such thing as 
abiogenesis; that the sayings, omne vivum ex 
vivo and omne vivum ex ovo, (“all life from a 
living germ,”) express a universal and established 
fact. Tyndall and all others agree with Huxley 
in saying : “‘ The properties of living matter dis- 
tinguish it absolutely from all other kinds of 
things, and the present state of knowledge 
furnishes us with no link between the living and 
not-hving.” (“ Biology,” p. 588.) And also: ‘‘The 
fact is, that at the present moment there is not a 
shadow of trustworthy direct evidence that 
abiogenesis does take place, or has taken place 
within the period during which the existence of 
life on the globe is recorded ”’ (p. 596). 

The only escape from the inference that life 
like matter was a gift of a living potential Crea- 
tor, 1s that offered by Huxley in the addenda to 
the passage already quoted. ‘The fact, viz., 
that there is no evidence that abiogenesis does take 
place, or has taken place, does not interfere with 
any conclusion that may be arrived at deductive- 
ly from other considerations, that, at some time 
or other, abiogenesis must have taken place.” The 
other considerations reduce themselves, we see 
from the course of his reasoning, merely to this 
syllogism: Mechanical evolution is established by 
irrefragible proofs. Such evolution necessitates 
abiogenesis. Therefore, though it is not known 
to occur now, and has never been known to 
occur, it must have taken place—than which I 
know of no more glaring case of begging the 
question. 

To most minds the concessions that living 
matter cannot come out of the non-living, and 
that life only appeared, and yet did appear on the 
globe when it came to be fitted to maintain it, 
proves, as far as is possible, its introduction by a 
power that is not of earth. This is apparentsy con- 
ceded by the one who, above all others, deserves 
to be called the father of modern evolution, the 
late Charles Darwin. For, in his epochal book 
“the Origin of Species,” in which he formu- 
lates his law of natural selection, he expressly 
assumes the creation of one or a few low forces 
of life, and only claims to show how from 
them all the others have proceeded. Whatever 
were Darwin's personal beliefs (and we have 
reason to think he was not disinclined to entire- 
ly eliminate God and the supernatural from the 
universe), his writings stamp him as a theistic 
evolutionist. He nowhere seeks to account for 
the origin of matter, or life, or intelligence, but 
only for their development in divergent forms 
when once existent. Notwithstanding this ad- 
mission, the Darwinian theory is really the 
stronghold of materialistic and agnostic evolu- 
tion, since it is the nearest approach to any- 
thing like a plausible accounting for the exist- 
ing forms of the vegetable and animal king- 
doms apart from divine creation and superin- 
tendence, 

Darwin formulated a law which evidently has 
been widely operative in diversifyizg natural 
forms and serves to explain beautifully and sim- 
ply very much that characterizes existing species 
alike of plants and animals. Mechanical evolu- 
tionists hastened as soon as promulgated to use it 
as the master key that unlocks every mystery, 
explains every difficulty in their hypothesis ; and, 
while to-day abating much in their claims, they 
yet have to rest upon it as the only formulated 
cause of the wide diversity in Nature. Of such 
importance is this theory in its relation to the 
Wider theory of evolution, that, at the risk of 
Wearying you by traversing all-too-familiar 
sround, I must dwell briefly upon it. 

The postulates on which it rests are well 
nigh axiomatic for their truthfulness, The 
first is the fact that the increase of living forms 
on the earth is in a geometrical ratio, so that 
in & very few generations, the number becomes 
far in excess of the means for their support. 
The progeny of a single pair would suffice, in a 
few centuries, to overstock the whole earth. As 
the consequence of sucha tendency in plants 
and animals, there isa struggle for existence, 
in which the weakest perish and the strongest 
Survive; by the weakest being meant those less 
fitted, and the strongest, those best fitted to 
maintain the struggle. Hence, the law is appro- 
ae called “survival of the fittest.” Now the 
rer mae oo pe _ chiefly in strength ; 

vironment, so that 
the advantageous peculiarities which enable any 
Particular form to survive are many and varied. 
It may be physical strength, or some peculiarity 
Of claw or teeth, which makes more certain the 
Capture of its prey, or it may be some defensive 
Sdaptation by which « natural enemy is more 
certainly eluded. 


The survivors in this struggle are those who 


| possess the peculiarities best fitted to their sur- 
| roundings. Thus far the theory is necessarily 
accepted ; its truth is axiomatic. But to make 
up the law of natural selection, by which the 
origin of species is to be explained, another 
postulate is put forth and maintained by Darwin, 
with a wealth and skill of illustration and argu- 
ment that cannot but call forth admiration. This 
is the tendency of plants and animals to vary, de- 
spite the general law of heredity that like pro- 
duces like. This is well seen in plants and ani- 
mals under domestication ; and by the careful 
preservation of desirable variations many new 
and profitable varieties have been perpetuated. 
This has been done by human intelligence eo-or- 
dinating the laws of heredity and variability. 
Darwin claims that it is done in Nature by the 
same laws, without superintending intelligence ; 
that variations are continually occurring, slight, 
it may be; but yet sufficient to decide the issue in 
the severity of the struggle for existence ; and, 
where the variation is profitable, it secures the 
survival of its possessor. 

Thus ever wider and wider variations arise 
and are perpetuated, and constitute what we call 
species. All this occurs not, as the theist claims, 
by a process divinely superintended aud gov- 
erned, but of necessity. 

From one or a few simple forms of hfe, all the 
present forms have sprung, through the opera- 
tion of this law, without intervention or control 
by God. It was put forth as having universal 
and unlimite] potency. 

No one doubts but that there has been such a 
thing as natural selection, in the sense that cer- 
tain forms, because of inheriting valuable advan- 
tageous peculiarities, have been thereby marked 
out, selected, and fitted to survive. The whole 
question turns upon how extensively and poten- 
tially the law has operated. 

Is there or is there not a limit to variability ? 
Does the proposed law suffice for the explanation 
of all, as well as of some of the past and present 
diversity of form and function? For more than 
twenty years the controversy on this point has 
been waged, and, though the final verdict may 
not have been reached, there are certain conclu- 
sions that can be regarded as settled. 

One is that the potency, whatever it may be, of 
Darwin's law, is more or less restricted. Alone 
and by itself it fails at many points to satis- 
factorily account for crucial facts. 

As an explanation of necessary evolution it has 
to be supplemented again and again and collocated 
with other and unknown forces and laws. This 
is conceded on all sides. Darwin, in the fifth 
edition of ‘‘The Origin of Species,” issued ten 
years after the first, limits the operation of the 
law, in these words: ‘‘I am convinced ” — 
“it has been the most important, but not the 
exclusive means of modification.” He was com- 
pelled to invoke new factors to meet its deficien- 
cies—as sexual selection and pangenesis—and 
then leave much to be accounted for by unknown 
laws. 

Alfred R. Wallace, who propounded the princi- 
ple contemporaneously with Darwin, has always 
held it as of only limited applicability, and has 
well pointed out its failure when applied to man. 

St. George Mivart, of equal rank with Darwin, 
Wallace, Huxley, and Tyndall as a scientist, 
though an evolutionist, remands natura) selection 
to a subordination role, and not only asserts, but 
is generally conceded to prove that “it requires 
to be supplemented by the action of some other 
natural law or laws as yet undiscovered.” (“ The 
Genesis of Species,” p. 17 ; comp. also, p. 33 and p. 
257.) ‘‘ Natural selection is insufficient, both on 
account of the residuary phenomena it fails to 
explain and on account of certain other phe- 
nomena which seem actually to conflict with 
that theory.” 

Huxley—whose lucid exposition of the theory 
served, more even than Darwin's labered book, to 
give it popular currency and acceptance—con- 
cedes in the lastedition of the ‘ Ency. Britanni- 
ca”: “ How far” natural selection ‘‘suffices for the 
production of species remains to be seen.” . . . 
“It must play a great part in the sorting out of 
varieties into those which are transitory and 
those which are permanent.” “The 
causes and conditions of variation have yet to be 
thoroughly explored; and the importance of 
natural selection will not be impaired, even if 
further inquiries should prove that variability is 
definite, and is determined in certain directions 
rather than in others, by conditions inherent in 
that which varies.” (‘‘ Evolution,” p. 657.) 

One of the latest important works that has ap- 
peared is, perhaps, Radolph Schmid’s, on ‘‘ The 
Theories of Darwin,” in which, in presenting 
“the present state of the Darwinian theories,” 
the author says (p. 107): “In summing up all we 
have said about theories of descent, of evolu- 
tion and of selection, we still find all the solu- 
tions of the scientific problems to be hypotheses, 
but hypotheses of very different value. The 
least valuable is the selection theory. It pos- 
seases the merit of having stated the whole 


may have co-operated as a regulator in the whole 
progress and the whole presérvation of organic 
life. It seems certain, however, according to Ed. 
Von Hartman, that the impelling 
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originated in the organisms and did not ap- 
proach from without. This seems to be con- 
firmed more and more decidedly with every new 
step of exact investigation as well as reflection.” 

These latest fusions of science as to the 
insufficiency of Darwin's theory, or “natural 
selection” to explain the origin of species ; 
these concurrent testimonies as to its having 
but subordinate efficiency in molding the 
forms of life, make it unnecessary to devote 
more than a casual glance at the points wherein 
it breaks down. The grounds for denying it 
the potency at first claimed are chiefly these : 
Ist. The prepunderating evidence is very strong in 
favor of a limit to the variability of species and 
against the proposition on which the whole Dar- 
winian theory is founded, that there is no essen- 
tial difference between varieties and species. 
The fact that varieties, however they may differ 
(and in structure they do differ more widely than 
many species) are universally fertile with each 
other, and that, in all the wide variation intro- 
duced by domestication, infertility has not been 
produced, joined to the fact that species when 
crossed, universally manifest this peculiarity of 
hybridism, combine to prove that there is an 
essential distinction between the two, 

This distinction has not yet been broken 
down ; and though the theory has made it ex- 
ceeding probable that many real varieties are 
reckoned as species, and the boundaries of true 
species must be very largely extended, it has not 
demonstrated that there is no real difference 
between them. Facts prove, a8 Huxley concedes, 
that, coupled with wide morphological or struc- 
tural changes, there exists great fixity of physio- 
logical or functional characteristics. Indeed, 
under domestication, a limit is ultimately reached 
beyond which variation cannot be carried, and 
it is demonstrable that it is equally so in Nature, 
and that the limit is sooner reached. In view of 
this, the widening of specific limits seems all that 
can be justly claimed for the theory. 

If specific modifications have been by descent, 
asit seems probable that they have been, it has 
been regulated, not by this, but by unformulated 
laws,and may as well as otherwise have been 
due to creative power exerted directly on the 
germs. i 





2. The testimony of the geological record 
opposes the theory in many points. The theory 
implies not only a general upward gradation in 
plants and animals ; an advance from the lower 
to the higher, as we indeed find, but the same 
advance in particular families or types, which, 
confessedly, we do not find—sinee particular 
families began apparently in their higher rather 
than their lower members. The theory de- 
mands progress by slow, gradual modifications. 
The geological record seems to indicate leaps, 
many forms of life appearing suddenly on the 
seene and unconnected with previous forms. 
According to the theory, there ought to have 
been many transitional forms ; the record affords 
scarcely any. Those which have been adduced 
as the assumed progenitors of the horse, and 
winged reptiles, while lending some additional 
weight, perhaps, to the theory of evolwtion 
—viz. that present forms have been reached by 
successive modifications of previous ones 
do not materially strengthen the theory of 
natural selection. While it still remains an al- 
most insuperable difficulty in that theory, that 
in the very strata which afford the most con- 
tinuous records for the longest periods there is 
an entire absence of such forms as modification 
by such a law would call for, it is still a fact 
that the main types of the invertebrata appear 
almost contemporaneously, without any trace- 
able intermediate forms. 

3d. The enormous lapse of time required for 
the development of existing species is further an 
insuperable bar to its acceptance. Darwin says 
(“Origin of Species,” p. 42): “ Natural selection 
acts solely by accumulating slight successive 
favorable variations. It can produce no great 
or sudden modification. It can act only by slow 
and short steps.” 

Mivart cstimates that by this method ‘ it 
would have taken 2,500,000,000 years for the 
complete development of the whole animal 
kingdom to its present state.” And, if natural 
selection had been the only method, this is not 
at all excessive, in view of the length of time it 
has taken to differentiate, say, the greyhound 
from the wolf. Now earth, it is mathematically 
demonstrable, could not, according to the nebu- 
lar hypothesis, have been the home of life for 
more than 100,000,000 years, and cf life above, 
some estimates say, 10,000,000 years ; and even the 
longer period would scarcely suffice for the pro- 
duction of the higher mammals. 

4th. The theory utterly fails to account for the 
incipient stages of organs and organisms, which, 
however profitable in their perfect and mature 
form, previous to that must have been useless or 
even injurious, 

Mivart, in his “ Genesis of Species,” bas fully 
set forth and illustrated this objection, and 
shown both the utter impossibility of the acquisi- 
tion of many peculiarities by any such slow and 
gradual process, and, ee Nigeli, the 
mathematical improbability & modification 
occurring in oneor « few individuals surrounded 
by others would be perpetuated rather than be 





These objections are recognized as fatal to 
Darwin's celebrated theory as a full and satisfac- 
tory account of the origin of specific differences, 

The theory does serve, however, to. explain, 
with much plausibility, a number of facts—e, g., 
rudimentary organs as atrophied through disuse ; 
the phenomena of mimicry, i. ¢., close resem- 
blance of certain plants or animals to other and 
perhaps different plants or animals, as a safe- 
guard from enemies, and, hence, an advan- 
tageous peculiarity certain to be perpetuated— 
while it fits in with some of the facts of the geo- 
graphical and geological distribution of species, 
of some facts in the homology of form and 
function, and of biological development. 

We have dwelt thus upon the theory of natur- 
al sclection, since it is the only one of which 
science has as yet been able to explain the 
operation. 

The laws with which it has co-operated to 
effect present diversity are conceded to be un- 
known, and are merely inferred because there 
seoms evidence that cxisting forms and species 
have in some way descended from pre-existent 
ones, 

This the present geographical distribution, 
taken in connection with geological remains, 
makes most probable. For it is a conceded fact 
that geological remains in many cases show the 
prevalence in geological ages of the same typical 
forms as are found in the same localities to-day. 
Thus, in Australia is found a particular fauna, 
and among those peculiar to it, and, indeed, 
found no where else, are the kangaroos and 
other pouched beasts; and the same type of 
creatures is found in its geological remains, The 
same fact is true of the very peculiar animals of 
the sloth and armadillo type in South America, 

Alfred R. Wallace has collected many corrob- 
orative illustrations of this feature of geograph- 
ical distribution, and further shown that the 
diversity of animals and plants on islands is 
directly proportionate to the degree of case with 
which they can have passed from one to the 
other, These considerations, with some of those 
already referred to as being beat explicable on 
the supposition of genetic relationship, lend 
much strength to the hypothesis of an evolution. 
In reviewing the ground we have traversed in 
this lecture of specific differences, we have seen 
that Darwin's theory does not by itself explain 
them ; that there must be supposed other laws, 
yet unknown and unformulated, supplemental 
and co-operative, to account for the facta, The 
very fact that different laws have conspired unto 
the result; that the relation of plants to in- 
sects, of many a species to other species, is one 
of mutual dependence ; that the outcome of the 
struggle for existence has fitted the earth to be 
a home for man proves that there must have 
been a co-ordination and collocation of laws and 
efficient causes throughout the process; and this 
we cannot coneccive of apart from an All-Win« 
and Almighty Co-ordinator and Ruler, 

Mechanical, necessary evolution fails as sig- 
nally to explain the origin of specics as it dova to 
account for the introduction of life 
beginning of the world. 

These all are inexplicable by any other evolu- 
tion than that which has back of it a living per- 
sonal God, creating and governing all things for 
his own ends ; and such evolution subsequent to 
its beginning, differs not from what in theology 
we call Providence, 


and the 


In reviewing the ground we have traversed in 
this lecture, we see that materialistic and agnos- 
tic evolution, in seeking to account for the 
earth and life by causes or forces inherent in 
iteclf, is necessitated to bridge the chasms—- 
between the non-existent and the existent, 
between nothing and matter and matter and 
foree, between the non-living and the living, 
between the widely separated forms of vegetable 
and animal life. We have seen that it fails in 
each and every instance. We conld equally de- 
mand of it to explain still higher steps in the 
necessary progression, Whence sensation, in- 
telligence, conscionsness ? By what principle 
irrelevant in Nature has man, with his reason and 
consciousness, oclf-Acteruiadng will and spiritual 
intuitions, been evolved? These difficulties are 
as inexplicable by such evolutions as those into 
the consideration of which we have entered, 

The only rational lusion, the only con- 
sistent account of carth and its contents, is an 
evolution back of which is a Creater and a 
Providence in one person. For the origin of 
matter, of force, of life, of intelligence, of man, 
a Oreator ; for the progressive process by which, 
under laws and secondary causes ordained by 
the Creator and co-ordinated by him, earth has 
become what it is, a Providence. 

True science, when it has traced out the his- 
tory of the earth and its myried inhabitants ; 
when it has mastered the wondrous connections 
and intimate relationships of its phenomena, 
and when, discerning herein the presence of a 
plan, of thought, intention, purpose, it asks the 
questions Whence? and Why? it will find its 
only answer to be: God, 
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Biblical Research. 
THE PROTESTANT THEOLOGICAL 
FACULTIES OF EUROPE. 


BY THE REV. B. PICK, PH.D. 

THERE are at present twenty-three Protestant 
theological faculties in Europe. During the 
Summer semester of 1883 the following pro- 
fessors and privat-docents will lecture : 

1, Basle. Ch. I. Riggenbach, Overbeck, 
Stihelin, Schmidt, Stockmeyer, Smend, Von 
Orelli, Bohringer, Marti, B. Riggenbach. 

2. Berlin. Dillmann, Kleinert, Weiss, 
derer, Kaftan, Dorner, 
Messner, Piper, Lommatzsch, Miller, 
Runze. 

3. Berne, Octtli, Steck, Nippold, Langhans, 
Miiller, Riietschi, Schlatter. 

4. Bonn. Lange, Bender, Kamphausen, Man- 
gold, Christlieb, Krafft, Bude, Benrath, Spitta. 

5. Breslau, Riibiger, Schultz, Hahn, Wein- 
garten, Meuss, Erdmann, Lemme, Koffmane. 

6, Dorpal, Volck, Von Oecttingen, Mihlau, 
Hoerschelmann, Bonwetsch, 

7. Erlangen. Frank, Von Zezschwitz, Kohler, 
Zahn, Kolde, Sicffert. 

8, Stade, 
Harnack, Gottschick. 

9. Gittingen. Wiesinger, Wagenmann, Ritschl, 


Pilci- 
Strack, 
Plath, 


Steinmeyer, 


(Giessen, Schurer, Kattenbusch, 


Reuter, Schultz, Knoke, Linemann, Duhm, 
Wendt. 

10, Greifswald, Zockler, Hanne, Cremer, 
Bredenkamp, Giesebrecht. 

ll. Halle, Jacobi, Schlottmann, Kostlin, 


Beyschlag, Richm, Hering, Kibler, Tschackert, 
Franke, 

12. Heidelberg. Schenkel, Gass, Merz, Hol- 
sten, Hausrath, Bassermann, Kneuker, Schellen- 
berg. 

13. Jena, Hase, Lipsius, Siegfried, Seyerlen, 
Hilgenfeld, Punjer, Schmiedel. 

14. Kiel. C, Lidemann, Klostermann, Nitzsch, 
Moller, Haupt, H. Ludemann, Baethgen. 

15. Kinigsberg. Voigt, Erbkram, 
Grau, Jacoby, Klopper. 


Sommer, 


16. Leipzig. Schmidt, Kahnis, Luthardt, 
Lechler, Delitzsch, Fricke, Baur, Hofmann, 
Holemann, Guthe, Ryssel, Konig, Schultze, 


Schnedermann, Loofs, Ewald. 

17. Marburg. Ranke, Heinrici, Brieger, Herr- 
mann, Von Baudissin, Achelis, Kessler, Cornill. 

18. Rostock. Bachmann, Dieckhoff, Schulze, 
Noésgen. cS) 

19. Strassburg. Reuss, Cunitz, Krauss, Holtz- 
mann, Zopffel, Kayser, Nowack,-Schmidt, Lob- 
stein, Lucius. 


20. Tiibingen. Weizsiicker, Weiss, Buder, 
Kiibel, Kautzsch, Merz. 
21. Vienna. Roskoff, Von Otto, Vogel, Seber- 


ing, Bohl, Frank. 

22. Zurich, Fritzsche, 
mann, Volkmar, Steiner, 
heim, Cand, E. Egli. 

23. Paris, Lichtenberger, Sabatier, 
Bonet-Maury, Menegoz, Berger, 
Stapfer, Vaucher, Jundt. 

The following subjects will be treated at Ber- 
lin: Biblical Theology of the Old Testament, 
Job, Elihu-discourses, by Dillmann ; Psalms, Sys- 
tem of Practical Theology, by Kleinert ; Gospel 
According to St. John, Introduction into the 
Same, Epistle to the Hebrews, by Weiss ; Epistles 
to the Corinthians, Christian Ethics, by Pfleid- 
erer } Church History Since 700 A. D., History of 
Dogmatics During the Middle Ages, Augustine’s 
Confessions, by Scmisdt ; Dogmatics, Doctrinal 
System of the Roman Catholic Church, by Kaf- 
tan; Homiletics and Catechetics, Discourses of 
Jesus, by Steinmeyer ; Introduction into the Old 
Testament, Genesis, Hebrew Grammar, by 
Strack ; Historico-critical Introduction into the 
New Testament, Epistle to the Galatians, by 
Messner; Epigraphics of Christian Antiquity 
with Epigraphical Exercises, by Piper; Church 
History to the Year 800 A, D., History of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, by Miller ; Ecclesiasti , Arno- 
bius Against the Heathen, by Plath. 

At Leipaig.—-Biblical Theology of the New Tes- 
tament, Exposition of the Gospel According to 
St. Matthew, by Schmidt ; Dogmatics, Symbolics, 
History of Reformation, by Kahnis; Epistle to 
the Romans, Theological Ethics, by Luthardt ; 
Church History, First Epistle of Peter, by 
Lechler ; Genesis, Biblical Theology of the Old 
Testament, Explanation of the Hebraeo-Aramaic 
Collection of Preverbs, entitled Millin de Rabba- 
nan (for members of the missionary society 
among students), On the Relation of the Proph- 
ets to the Law (in the English society), by 
Delitzsch ; The Epistle to the Hebrews, The First 
part of Dogmatics (Theology and Christology), 
On the Scientific Bases of the Belief in the Per- 
sonal God (for the students of all faculties), by 
Fricke; Exposition of the Pre-exile Minor 
Prophets, System of Practical Theology, by 
Baur; Introduction into the New Testament, 
Practical Theology, by Hofmann ; Psalms, Exam- 
ination of the Alterations Recommended by the 
Halle Conference for Revision of Luther's Bible 
Translation, by HOlemann ; Introduction into the 
Old Testament, by Guthe ; the Fifty-third Chapter 
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YHE INDE 
Ryssel; Sacred Antiquities of Israel, Hebrew 
Grammatical Exercises, by Konig ; Church His- 
tory to the Time of Charlemagne, On the Cata- 
combs, by Schultze; The Acts of the Apostles, 
The Jewish People, His Law and Messiah in the 
New Testament, by Schnedermann ; History of 
Dogmatics, The Formula of Concord, by Loofs ; 
The Epistle to the Ephesians, by Ewald. 

At Paris.—History of Ethics, History of the 
Religious Ideas in France during the Nineteenth 
Century, by Lichtenberger ; Reformed Dogmatics, 
The Second Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians, 
by Sabatier ; History of the Protestant Sermon 
During the Seventeenth Century, by Viguic ; 
Church History from the Council of Trent to the 
Middle of the Eighteenth Century, by Bonet- 
Maury ; The Epistle to the Romans, by Menegoz , 
Political History of the People of Israel, Explan- 
ation of Sections from the Books of Kings and 
Chronicles, Grammatical Exercises in Hebrew, 
by Berger ; De Idolatria of Tertullian, Philo and 
his Times, Philosophical Exercises, by Masse- 
bieau; New Testament Contemp raneous His- 
tory, Cursory Reading of the Acts of the Apos- 
ties and of the Catholic Epistles, by Stapfer ; 
Ecclesiastical Statistics, Catechetical Exercises, 
by Vaucher ; Translation of the Life of Francis 
of Assisi, Translation of the Gospel of St. John 
According to Luther's Text, by Jundt. 

For want of space we pass over for the present 
the other faculties, 

ALLEGHENY, Pa, 


-  Danitary, 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH AS RE- 
LATED TO PHYSCIANS. 


Tue relation which medical men bear to the 
public health is generally recognized in one 
sense, but not in others. It is not merely that 
they are placed in charge of sick persons; they 
are capable of being a great damage to the health 
of the community. If they are not fitted for the 
great and responsible calling to which they de- 
vote themselves, not only the lives, but the 
length of sickness of those who are sick are in- 
volved, Hence medical education and what con- 
stitutes a physician are not safely left to the per- 
sonal decision of the individual, or to that of 
interested parties. The relation of the physician 
to life is so special and so critical as to be a 
special interest of state policy and public re- 
gard, Hence that system is correct by which 
the state or nation appoints examiners, who, after 
an impartial examination, certify to competency. 
This does not need to give preference to this or 
that sect, but simply to find out whether the 
opportunities of the individual and the improve- 
ment of the opportunities have been such 
as to warrant the committal of the life of the 
citizen to this care. Population is too much 
a vital part of material resources and life 
is too precious a thing to be entrusted to 
any one who simply wills to practice. Not much 
better is it that, in America, five or six men may, 
aman advertisement for themselves as profess- 
ors, form a partnership, put their capital into a 
college, and by their own examinations issue 
diplomas. So long as American methods per- 
mit this, the great public must not complain 
that the supply answers to the demand and that 
ignorant men get the titleof M.D. Between 
such and the well-educated physician there is a 
distance so vast as to be impassable. 

Just now New York State is having a medical 
discussion over ethics, There is nothing the 
merits of which the general public is so likely to 
misunderstand. If a homeopathic practitioner 
is in charge of a patient suffering froma fever and 
a consultation with an old-school practitioner is 
proposed, every principle of honor and honesty 
requires him to state to the patient and his 
friends the reason why such a consultation can- 
not be had. With true men it is not the spirit 
of sect or any personal animosity. The one be- 
lieves there is but one principle of practice— 
viz., that similar things are caused by similar ; 
the other says, I cannot, with you, study the 
case on what to me is a narrow dogma. 
The one says that nine out of ten dis- 
eases consist in a psora or itch, of which all 
diseases are ihe varying manifestations; the 
other says, I have no such diagnostic guide. 
The one says, I believe that the power of medi- 
cines is increased by infinitesimal divisions and 
the millionth of a grain is more powerful than a 
grain; the other says, my therapeutics wholly 
ignore such a principle. Now, for “two such 
persons to get together and pretend to hold a 
consultation is, in its very nature, a breach of 
ethics, The person requesting a consultation 
would not thus waste his ten or twenty dollars, if 
he understood that the obstruction in the way 
was not a sectarian prejudice, but a radical 
and irreconcilable difference of doctrine. Two 
brothers thus differing in view might abound in 
charity ; and yet to hold consultation in such 
a case is simply a farce to the person, and to the 
one who pays for it a fraud. The New York dis- 
cussion between the new and old codes does not 
attempt to ignore this difference; but the new 
code men believe that the effect of their new 
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difference of view which obtains and which 
prohibits in itself consultation, except in 
those cases in which neither diagnosis nor 
treatment by means of medicines come in 
question, They claim that, when both physicians 
and the public come to lose sight of sects and to 
inquire as to men--their real education, their 
principles, their practice—they will come to exalt 
the necessity of both logical and professional 
training ; to detect reasons why, in many cases, 
practitioners so evidently differing in principles 
and practice cannot consult, and that thus the 
standing of every competent practitioner will 
be enhanced, 

There is another point in which the interests of 
public health are greatly compromised by a misun- 
dering on the part of the public of the knowledge 
of the physician, The public too often takes it for 
granted that the physician is acquainted with 
hygiene ; that he knows the condition of health 
and what surroundings may imperil it. In fact, 
this is the one thing on which physicians receive 
but littleif any instruction, and as to which the 
most are profoundly ignorant. Some even claim 
that they have nothing to do with keeping peo- 
ple well, but only with treating sick people. 
Hence, nine physicians out of ten, are not com- 
petent to detect insanitary conditions or to 
provide for their correction, The  pub- 
lic must either look to others for this 
knowledge, or must so demand it from physicians 
as that such ignorance will not be tolerated. 
There are but two or three colleges in the United 
States that pretend to give instruction on such 
topics, although in many an instance the control 
of an epidemic or the recovery of a patient 
depends on such knowledge. Be it, then, under- 
stood that the health of the people greatly de- 
pends upon a better system of medical education 
and a more thorough knowledge of hygiene.. 

Surface talks about sects must not be allowed 
to obscure the deeper ethical questions involved, 
nor must it be assumed that the name of physi- 
cian proves a knowledge of sanitary science and 
art. Let the public cease to judge of practi- 
tioners by their signs, and inquire as to their 
education and their doctrines, and also demand 
of them that they know how to prevent dicase 
as technically and as expertly as they profess 
to know how to cure it. 


- Fine Arts, 


THE MUNICH PICTURES. 


HERETOFORE when we have sent pictures to 
any foreign exhibition, the selection has been 
made either by a committee who were not artists, 
or who, being artists, were also fossils. We did 
not distinguish ourselves at Vienna nor Paris, 
and we only came off second best in our own In- 
ternational Exhibition. Now the tide has turned, 
and we are sending to Munich a collection of 
which we may well be proud; a collection that 
will undoubtedly be favorably received by foreign 
critics and connoisseurs. We are perfectly sure 
of the Munich critics at all events, since the 
strongest men who send, are men who have 
been educated in the Munich school and have 
always faithfully adhered to its principles. 
Wm. M. Chase, will be received as a confrére by 
enthusiastic pupils of Piloty, and he could 
hardly have hit upon a happier subject than 
his portrait of Duveneck,who is as well known 
in Munich as the town pump; or, to speak more 
correctly, perhaps, as the Hof-brauerei. J. 
Alden Weir is another man who will be instantly 
famous, as soon as his pictures are shown, and 
so will W. H. Lippincott; but there are grave 
doubts if George Fuller’s subtle fancies and 
dreamy methods will find favor with a public 
that dares not be poetical till it has been critical. 
The selection made is admirable in all respects. 
It reflects great credit upon those who have had 
it in charge, a Jarge share of which belongs to 
Mr. Robert Koehler, whose enthusiasm and 
good judgment may always be depended 
on. We could ask nothing better than 
that the following list of artists and of 
works should represent us at Munich: 
George Inness, ‘‘A Summer Morning”; Carl 
Marr, “The Wandering Jew” and ‘Thou Ring 
Upon My Finger”; Thomas Shields, ‘‘ Mozart 
Singing His Requiem”; R. M. Shurtleff, ‘When 
all the Woods are Green”; W. Sartain, ‘ Italian 
Head”; G. W. Maynard, ‘‘The Musician” and 
‘The War Correspondent”; Benoni Irwin, “ A 
Votary of Art”; F. D. Millet, ‘‘ Lawrence Barrett 
as Cassius” and “A Bashi-Bazouk”; J. A. 8. 
Monks, ‘‘Feeding the Flock”; J. F. Cropsey, 
“Niagara Falls” and “Islands of the Hud- 
son River”; Charles H. Miller, ‘ Niagara 
Falla,” ‘‘The Water Cart,” and ‘“ Moonlight 
on the Hudson”; Frank Fowler, “Spring ” ; 
J. ©. Beckwith, “Portrait of William M. 
Chase” and “Cordelia”; Percival de Luce, 
«Powder for the Besieged” ; Alfred C. Howland, 
“A Pot Boiler”; J. Alden Weir, ‘Head of a 
Peasant Child,” a portrait, and his two Salon 
portraits; William M. Chase, “ Portrait of 
Duveneck,” ‘Girl Reading,” and “‘ Portrait of 
Miss Dora Wheeler,” both from the Salon ; 
H. A. Loop, “Aphrodite”; R. Swain Gif- 
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Fare”; C. Y. Turner, “ The Days That 
Are No More”; W. H. Lippincott, “Un Jour 
de Congé’; J. Ruger Donohoe, “ La Mar- 
cellitre”; E. L. Henry, “A Prince of the Mon- 
tauks”; Arthur Parton, “Nightfall” and a 
“Spring Morning”; Alfred Kuppes, “A Dark 
Story” and “Is Life Worth Living?” William 
M. Hunt, “Landscape”; Elihu Vedder, ‘‘The 
Sea Serpent”; George Fuller, “A Female 
Head” ; J. F. Kensett, ‘‘ Coast Scene” ; Carleton 
Wiggins, ‘Cattle Near the Sea” ; Thomas Allen, 
‘“‘A Maplehurst Herd” and “‘ Landscape and 
Cattle, Island of Jersey” ; F. B. de Blois, ‘‘ Snow 
Scene—Twilight—Antwerp,” and H. R. Poore, 
“The New Year.” All these works and many 
others will be submitted to the jury of selection, 
and there is little doubt but that most of them 
will go onto the walls. We shall watch curi- 
ously the German criticisms, and predict that 
they will be as enthusiastic as Teutonic conser- 
vatism will permit. It was a happy thought 
showing the pictures before sending them 
abroad; but as the exhibition opens on the day 
this notice goes to press, a description of the new 
pictures must be deferred till another week. 

A oreat loan exhibition, to consist of pic- 
tures, bric-a-brac, and objets d’ Art, will be held 
next Fall, to obtain funds for the pedestal of the 
Bartholdi statue. It seems a pity that we must re- 
sort to such ways to obtain money for 80 worthy 
an object. The money ought to be contributed 
spontaneously, and come straight from the pa- 
triotic hearts of a grateful people. But, if it must 
be coaxed out of the public, there is, perhaps, no 
better way to do it, than by an art exhibition, 
which certainly would be educative as well as 
profitable. The management of this exhibition 
is such that it is sure to be fashionable, and 
equally sure to be creditable from an art stand- 
point. It will be one of the great, if not the 
greatest, of the art events of the next season. 


...-The National Academy Exhibition has 
been a success, and a much greater success than 
was predicted a few weeks ago. It closed its 
doors on the 12th, having had nearly 20,000 
visitors, and sold pictures to the amount of $40,- 
000. Many of the worst pictures have been sold ; 
and by no meansall of the best. 





° 
Science. 

Wuite many leguminous plants, as the pea 
and the bean, furnish wholesome and nutritious 
food to man, and others, as clover and its asso- 
ciates, give us valuable fodder for cattle, many 
plants of the same family have a reputation for 
noxious properties. There seems no doubt 
about the roots of the beautiful laburnum being 
poisonous. A large number of the species of the 
genus have been pronounced more or less in- 
jurious. The. most singular fact, however, in 
connection with this subject is the wide range of 
opinion among graziers as to the leguminous 
plants which cause the injury in any given case. 
In the far western portions of our territory 
horses, sheep, and other cattle often perish by 
eating what the herders call the “loco” plant ; 
but from Colorado to California quite a number 
of species of astragalus or oxytropis will be 
pointed out as the real source of injury. In 
Australia the same divergent opinions exist in 
regard to what particular sp of legu 
destroys the cattle ; for there these creatures also 
often die in numbers on the pastures. At one 
time aspecies of Burtonia was charged with the 
mischief ; then it was thought to be a gompholo- 
bium, and some recent investigations intimate 
that it is Gastrolobium grandiflorum. The 
probability seems to be that plants of this family 
are on the borderland between toxic and nu- 
tritious properties and that the deleterious 
properties usually scattered are sometimes more 
concentrated ; and hence a plant, which may 
often be eaten with impunity, comes sometimes 
to be regarded as dangerous. This seems also 
warranted by the observations of the Australians 
that the gastrolobium is only fatal in dry sea- 
sons, 

....At the recent meeting of the National 
Academy of Sciences, Mrs. Draper, the widow of 
the late Dr. Henry Draper, of this city, gave to 
the Academy a fund of $6,000 to establish the 
“Henry Draper Medal.” This is to be a medal 
of the value of #200 to be awarded from time to 
time, but not oftener than once in two years, for 
the most important investigations in astronomic- 
al physics made either in the United States or 
elsewhere. Any surplus income is to be used in 
aiding such investigation within the limits of the 
United States, Messrs, Barker, Gibbs, Newcomb, 
Wright, and Young were appointed a committee 
to have charge of the fund, make rules to gov- 
ern the award, and to nominate the medalists. 


....Professor Struve was present at the meet- 
ing of the National Academy, and read s paper 
upon the performance of the great 90-inch ob- 
ject-glass made by the Clarks for the Pulkows 
Observatory. He commended it in the highest 
terms. The glass is already on ite way to Russia, 
and the mounting and building are in such * 
state of forwardness that it is expected the in- 








strument will be fully at work before the new 
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School and College. 


Howarp Universtry held the anniversary 
of its theological department, on the 4th inst., 
in the Fourth Presbyterian Church, Washing- 
ton, D, C. Six young men graduated, all of 
whom were born in slavery ; and they delivered 
orations of marked interest and power. Two 
of them go to Africa as missionaries, and four 
to Southern fields, in Maryland, Virginia, and 
Texas. They were addressed by the Rev. Wm. 
Alvin Bartlett, D.D., of Washington. This de- 
partment of the university is principally sup- 
ported by the American Missionary Association, 
and had thirty-one students of theology this 
year. It educates ministers for all the evangel- 
ical denominations, and its professors and other 
instructors represent five denominations—Con- 
gregational, Presbyterian North, Presbyterian 
South, Lutheran, and Baptist. 


..The New West Education Commission has 
had under its general care during the past year 
four academies and fifteen other schools, employ- 
ing thirty-three teachers, and having about six- 
teen hundred pupils. Above one thousand of 
these pupils are in Utah, and above seven hun- 
dred of them are children of parents who are or 
have been Mormons. The schools in Utah are 
0 situated with respect to each other that they 
can be thrown into groups; and already three 
home missionaries have been sent by the A. H. 
M. 8., to follow educational with church work, 
and a fourth will soon be employed in similar 
service. It is the policy of the commission to 
place their school-houses at the service of the 
home missionaries, for religious meetings, and, 
when occasion may arise, to furnish sites for 
church buildings. 


....Germany has twenty universities: Berlin 
with 5,000 students, Leipzig with 3,000, Munich 
with 2,000, aud the others with from 1,500 to 250 
--a total of 25,520 students. It has 385 gynima- 
sia or high schools, 136 real or commercial 
high schcols, 318 other upper schools, 
58,000 common schools, ten scientific high 
schools, seven art schools, and twenty-four in- 
dustrial schools, and attendance on schools is 
compulsory for all from six to fourteen years 
old, Of the recruits for the army only 1.54 per 
cent. could not read or write. 


-The Secretary of War has ordered two 
West Point instructors to visit and examine the 
methods of instruction at Dartmouth, Yale, Har- 
vard, and Princeton Colleges, since ‘it is desir- 
able,” to use the Secretary’s own words, “ that 
West Point should avail itself of everything 
which is commended and indorsed by the ripe 
experience of our leading institutions of learn- 
ing.” 

..There are in the four universities of 
Switzerland (Basle, Berne, Geneva, and Zurich) 
a total of 543 medical students, of whom 51 are 
women. The largest class is at Zurich, where 
the number is 180. At Berne the number is 164. 
There are women medical students at all the 
universitics except Basle. At Berne there are 
26, at Zurich 17, and at Geneva 8. 


..The Brown juniors have handed the cor- 
poration a formal resolution asking that the 
marking-system in the college be discontinued, 
on the ground that it encourages superficial work, 
discourages hard-working but not brilliant stu- 
dents, prompts to dishonesty, and fails, of ne- 
cessity, to indicate a student's true worth. 


..Dr, A. C. Perkins, who has been for ten 
years principal of Phillips’ Exeter Academy, has 
been elected principal of the Adelphi Academy, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., at a salary of $5,500. He has 
accepted the position, and will enter upon his 
new work in September. 


....-There are in the city of Boston one 
Catholic college, three female academies, and 13 
parochial schools, with 164 teachers and 7,129 
pupils. In the whole diocese there are 31 
schools, 293 teachers, and 14,810 pupils. 


....The new dormitory at Williams College 
will cost about $85,000, and consequently $15,000 
of the $100,000 bequeathed by Governor Morgan 
for the erection of the building will remain un- 
used, unless it can be otherwise appropriated. 


..Dr. W. W. Macfarlane has offered a $12 
Medal as a prize to the young ladies of Hardin 
College, Mo., for the best essay on any subject, 
fliling at least three foolscap pages, and contain- 
ing no word of more than two syllables. 


....The trustees of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Theological School have elected the Rev. Dr, 
Jeremiah Taylor, of Providence, president, 
Rev. L. H. Hallock, of Winsted, secretary, and 
Newton Case, of Hartford, treasurer. 


-...About $500 worth of new and valuable 
books have been donated to the library of Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass., by New York pub- 
lishers, chiefly through the influence of Miss 
Sanborn. 


--Professor L. R. Packard, of Yale, will take 
charge of the American school for classical 
studies in Athens next year, succeeding Professor 


L evsonatities. 


One of Lady Ashburton’s friends, still liv- 
ing and representing probably the opinion of 
Mrs. Carlyle, speaks of her ladyship as follows : 
“She was this sort of a woman. She would 
mect you, find you amusing, say to you: ‘Oh! 
Mr. X, I should like so much to dine with you. 
When may I come? May I come on Thursday?’ 
You would say you should be delighted to see her 
on Thursday, and the dinner is fixed for that day. 
The day arrives. You have asked a party of peo- 
ple to meet Ludy Ashburton. Eight o'clock ar- 
rives, your other gnests arrive; but no Lady 
Ashburton. You wait half an hour, and go 
down to dinner without her. No note comes, no 
apology, no explanation. Next day you come 
across somebody who tells you he saw Lady Ash- 
burton last night at the opera. When you next 
meet her not an allusion to your dinner. She 
had no idea whatever of cousulting anybody's 
convenience but her own.” 





.Capt. W. W. Bush, of Lockport, N. Y., was 
in the telegraph office of that city when Line oln's 
first call for troops was issued on April 15th, 
1861. Hearing the call as it went over the wire, 
he rushed down to his place of business and five 
minutes after enlisted. Twenty minutes later he 
had 19 men enrolled for his company of the 
Twenty-cighth Regiment. Having fully estab- 
lished his right to the title of the first volunteer, 
he was presented, not long ago, with a magnifi- 
cent gold testimonial badge a foot long, valued 
at over #200, and made by Tiffany, of New York. 
The badge was contributed by veterans of the 
late war in nearly every state in the Union, 
Capt. Bush, who was very daring, saw severe service 
in the war, went through many battles, and 
survived the horrors of Libby Prison. He is 
president of the Twelfth Army Corps. 


..Sir Michael Bass, M.P., the great brewer 
in England, has certainly made good use of his 
enormous wealth, however much his methods of 
gain may pe questioned. In addition to support- 
ing every charitable and beneficial work in Derby 
and his own neighborhood, he has presented to 
the town public baths, a recreation ground, and 
a splendid free library, at a total cost of nearly 
£50,000. Burton has also benefited by his liber- 
ality. To this town he has given two churches, 
with parsonage, schools, and endowments, cost- 
ing upward of £70,000; also an institute and 
club, worth about £40,000. To Rangemore he 
has also given a church, schools, and parsonage, 
at an expense of about £13,000. 


. Jefferson Davis's estate, writes a corre- 
spondent of the Chicago Tribune, covers an area 
of about five hundred acrea, a considerable por- 
tion of which is devoted to grape culture and to 
the cultivation of orange trees. Mr. Davis's study 
is a detached octagon-shaped, verandaed building, 
with a conical roof standing about one hundred 
feet to the left and in advance of the manor- 
house. It is cosy, well lighted, well ventilated, 
and with an open fire-place. Three sides of the 
octagon interior are lined with books, an oaken 
table is in the center of the room, and three or 
four wooden chairs occupy as many corners. Be- 
tween this table and the book-shelves is a lounge 
bed, which Mr. Davis sleeps upon occasionally. 


.- Israel Washburn, of Maine, anti-slavery 
member of Congress for ten years preceding the 
war, Governor of Maine in 1861 and 1862, and 
then appointed by President Lincoln collector at 
Portland, died recently, at Philadelphia, at the 
age of 70. He was the eldest of the famons 
Washburn family, of which Elibu B, was the most 
notable member. There survive him C, A. Wash- 
burn, of California, and two other brothers, all 
of whom have served their country and served 
it well, in various ways and ranks. A family 
with such a record does honor to the old Yankee 
stock. 

..General Beauregard is the first of his 
family of that name. His father was old Jacques 
Toutant, who lived on a sugar plantation about 
twenty-five miles below New Orleans, where the 
General was born. His proper title was Jacques 
Toutant, Count de Beauregard. If he had been 
a Frenchman he would have been a count; for 
he was of one of the oldest noble families of 
France. The General's full name is Gregoire 
Pierre Toutant Beauregard. 


..Mrs, Emily C. Kimball, of Riley, Michigan, 
who is eighty-three years of age, has, within the 
last two years, knitted twenty-four paira of socks 
and stockings and four pairs of mittens, and made 
and quilted nine patchwork quilts, some of them 
of very minute pieces and intricate patterns, be- 
sides assisting with the housework and doing 
general sewing for the family. 


....There are in Washington six equestrian 
statues, erected in order of time as follows: 
Jackson, Washington, Scott, McPherson, Na- 
thaniel Green, and George H. Thomas. The 
Army of the Cumberland is raising money for 
another—this seventh one to be a colossal 
bronze statue of General Garfield. 


..+.Valentine’s recumbent statue 


of General 
Robert E. Lee has been accepted by 
and 


the Lee 
will be 





Goodin, of ‘Harvard, 


Hedbles, 


Oysters are still good. Hip, hip. a raw! 


..A Jersey mosquito, like charity, begins to 
hum. 





..Many patients at our best hospitals r<- 
ceive gruel treatment. 


..*Sun, moon, and stara forgot,” quoted a 
senior, as he flunked in astronomy. 


..Just so long as a woman retains her 
maiden name, her maiden aim is to change it. 


.. Two things go off in a hurry, An arrow 
dismissed from a bow, and a beau dismissed by a 
belle. 


..What is the difference between a dull 
razor and a bad boy? None; for they both need 
strapping. 

...A Somerville young man calls his sweet- 
heart “ Rare Opportunity,” because she is worthy 
of being embraced. 


..A California man choked himself to death 
with a tape measure. The coroner's verdict was 
that he died by inches. 


..A pig would seem the best subject for 
medical students to experiment on, as he could 
be killed first and cured afterward. 


..Bcene at children’s party: ‘Good-by, 
Florie, must you go now? * Yes’m; and mamma 
told me to say I’ve had a very nice time.” 


.. Officer (to the timid soldier): “ Why, Pat, 
you are surely not going to turn coward ?” Pat: 
‘*Why, shure, I'd rayther be a coward for foive 
minutes than a corpse for the rest of me loife.” 


..Is the howling of a dog always followed 
by death ?” asked a little girl of her father. 
“Not always, my dear. Sometimes the man that 
shoots at the dog misses him,” was the parent's 
reply. 

..A good-natured traveler fell asleep in a 
train and was carried beyond his destination. 
“Pretty good joke. Isn't it?” said a fellow-pass- 
enger. “Yes; but carried a little too far!" was 
the rejoinder. 

..A young lover in Lowa paid #40 for a loco- 
motive to run him thirty-five miles to see his girl, 
and when he got there the family bull-dog ran 
him two miles and didn't charge him a cent. 
Corporations have no souls. 


.. Teacher: “Why, how stupid yon are to 
be sure! Can't multiply 88 by 24. I’m sure 
that Charles can do it in less than no time.” 
Pupil: “I shouldn't be surprised. They say 
that fools multiply very rapidly nowadays.” 


.. “It (the California Democrat) quotes, with 
evident pleasure, a report about the doings of the 
Mott Street Chinese in the Hvening Post.” 
Evening Post. What have the Mott Street 
Chinese been doing in the Hvening Post? We 
did not know the “‘ joints " had spread so far. 


..An Arkansas boy, writing from college, in 
reply to his father’s letter, said; ‘‘So you think 
that I am wasting my time in writing little 
stories for the local papers, and cite Johnson's 
saying that the man who writes, except for 
money, is a fool. I shall act upon Dr, Johnson's 
suggestion and write for money. Send me $50.” 


..“*Have you got a dress suit?” inquired a 
Hackensack youth of a book-dealer. “ Nut 
exactly,” replied the literary man, ‘* but I have 
its equivalent.” “What do you mean?” gasped 
the astonished young man, Pointing toa goat 
which was in the act of devouring a novel, the 
book man exclaimed: ‘* Behold my swallow-tale 
goat?” 

.. Gentleman: ‘You ask me for a small gift, 
and do not even take off your hat from your 
head, Is that the way to act?” Beggar: “ Ex- 
cuse me, most honorable sir. I dare not; for 
yonder stands a policeman. If he should see me 
take my hat off, it will occur to him at once that 
I am a beggar, and he will arrest me, At present, 
as we are how, he merely supposes that we are 
two old acquaintances having a friendly chat.” 


.. Pupil: “Is it known, sir, whether Euclid 
personally bore the character of a trustworthy 
man, careful of his statements?” Tutor: 
“Well, I cannot say that his private life isa 
matter of history; but—"” Pupil: “But from 
his writing, sir, would you say he was to be de- 
pended upon?” Tutor: ‘ Ah—yes; certainly 
I should. But why do you ask?” Pupil: 
“Well, in that case, sir, don’t you think we 
might accept this proposition without further 
discussion?” 


..During the cotton-picking season in Texas 
a colored man who had gone into the conntry 
to pick cotton returned very much disgusted. 
“ Didn’t you git no offers to pick cotton?” 
asked a friend. “Yes, sich as dey was. A white 
man offered me one-fourth of what I picked. I 
jess took a look at de field, and I saw for myself 
dat when hit was all picked hit wouldn’ amount 
to one-fourth ; so I leff for home.” ‘“ You was 
in luck dat you didn’t get fooled.” “You bet I 
was. My ‘refmetic was alf what séved me. I 





unveiled at Richmond, June 27th, 


Ministerial Register. 


CLOUGH, F, D., Fort Ann, accepts call to One 
onta, N, Y. 

DYKE, 8. J., Chester Cross Roads, O., resigna, 
EVANS, Joux, accepts call to Herkimer-street 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

JEPSON, Tuomas E., closes his pastorate at 
Taberg, N. Y. 

McFARLAND, D., Port Byron, accepts call to 
Hannibal, N. Y. 

PICKARD, J. A., Jersey Mills, Penn., accepts 
call to South Bradford, N. ¥. 


PRENTICE, R. R., removes from Stockton to 
Sinclairville, N. : 4 

READ, 8, A., Burke, N. Y., removes to Passump- 
sic, Vt 

REMINGTON, Frank, died recently in Cleve- 
land, O., aged 57. 

SMITH, Wravey L., ord, in Providence, R, 1. 
TERRY, B. 8., settles in Fairport, N. Y. 


VAN FRADENBURG, me removes from Pitcher 
to Burlington Flats, N. Y. 


WILGUB, W. W., removes from Port Jervis to 
Sand Lake, N. Y 


OONGREGATIONAL, 
CLAPP, Cernas F., 
Yankton, Dak. 

BENEDICT, Antuur J., inat. at Kensington, Ct, 
BLACKMER, Norporn H., ord. in Oak Park, Ill. 
a W. J., Abingdon, accepts call to Oneida, 


Chicago, Tl., accepts call to 


COLVER, ANTHONY W., Woodbury, Ct., called to 
Carmel, 

COUBINE, sess M., Cherryfield, Me., resigns. 

EVANS, Jown G., accopta call to new English 
church, Pittston, Penn, 

FITCH, Franx 8., inst, in Buffalo, N. Y. 


LAIRD, James H., Andover, called to Hinsdale, 
Ass, 


MERWIN, Naruan T., Trumbull, called to West- 
brook, Ct. 

NEWCOMB, A. 8., ord. in Pattersonville, Ia. 

RAND, Wriiaur, ord. in Barnet, Vt. 

SCOTT, Witiarp, ord. in Omaha, Neb. 

SPENCER, Davin B., Storrs church, Cincinnati, 
O., resigns. 

TUTHILL, Geonar W., died May 9th, in Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., aged 64, 


WOOD, Ane. 8., now supplying at Syracuse, 
N. Y., invited to become pastor, 


PRESBYTERIAN 
BROWN, Artavr J., Lane Seminary, accepts call 
wo Ripon, Wis. 
CAIN, Gronog F,, inst. in Albion, N. Y. 


FARIS, Wa. W., Carlinville, becomes principal of 
Academy in Anna, IIL 

GREEN, Wa., Benton, inst. in Tenth ch., Phila- 
delphia, Penn, 

HARTZELL, W. H1., Glenville, Md., resigns, 

LIPES, H. H., inst. in Minerville, N. Y. 

MACKINTOSH, Geonox A., removes from Cin- 
einnati, O. to Liberty, Ind. 

MARSHALL, J. H., Knoxville, Ia., accepts call 
to Burlington, Kan. 

McGARVEY, W. C., Princeton Seminary, accepts 
call to Second ce oh. -» Belvidere, N. J. 

MILLER, J. H., inst. in Fourth ch., Kansas 
City, Mo, 

REYNOLDS, Anvrew J., inst. in Decatur, Ind, 

SYMMES. F. M., settles in Pittsburg, Kan. 

THOMPSON, W. O., inst, in Odebolt, Ia, 

WHITE, N. G., Williamsburg, Penn., resigns, 


PLOTEsTANT EPISCOPAL, 

ADAMS, H, A., Greenville, accepts call to 
Wethersfield, Conn, 

CHAPMAN, M.R., D. D., died recently in Los 
Gatos, Cal. 

COWPER, Faepenick CHantes, accepts call to 
Northfield, Conn. 

HARTLEY, BENJAMIN Fort Scott, Kan., accepts 
eall to Gree ley, ¢ ‘ol. 

—- Cuances A,, accepts call to Aurora, 


JEFFERSON, H. B., aceepts call to Ionia, Mich. 

MELISH, Tuomas J., accepts call to St. Philip's, 
Cincinnati, 0. 

SPRAGUE, Purto W., resigns presidency of 
Griswold College, Davenport, t 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BISHOP, Geouce 8., D.D,, Orange, N. J., called 
to Third Reformed ch., Philadelphia, Penn, 
DAVIDSON, E. C., Sonthern aan rian ch, 
died recently near Oxford, Miss 
DAVIS, J. A., accepte call to Becond Reformed 
ch., in Nowark, N. J. 
DE BAUN, J. A., D.D., acce om to Reform: d 
(Dutch) ch., in Fonda, 
DREW, A. B., settles over mse Baptist ch. in 
Topsham, Me, 
GREEN, Epwix T., Methodist Episcopal, died 
recently at Rochester, N, Y, F 
a, J. sow eall to Reformed (Dutch) 
ch., in Zee Zee land, Mich, 
emer igs ye pone call to Free Baptist 
., Lisbon, 
NEWELL, nD. Sr iiaaai to Free Baptist ch., 
ef, 


yman, 
PECK, Jesse T., D.D., LL.D., oneof the bishops 
of the Methodist Epi Chureh, died 


May 17th, at Syracuse, N. ¥., aged 72. 
PENCE, ae Reformed (German) ch., died 
recently in Tremont City, O 
dary Geonaz W. ge W seaapis ell to Free Bap- 


RO D.D., closes ‘hls labors in Reforined 
HB. WB. oa ie ana 





tells you, send yer chilluns to school.” 


gu, City, 
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Missions, 


Tux income of the Society for the» Propa- 
gation of the Gospel has risen to $713,000, an 
increase of about $20,000. The number of or- 
dained missionaries on the Society's list is 527, 
of whom 161 are in Asia, 129 in Africa, 20 in 
Australia and the Pacific, 216 in America, and 1 
in Europe, Bishop Caldwell, of India, attended 
the anniversary of the Society, and spoke of the 
Tinnevelly Mission. He said that its most marked 
characteristic was progress, and wherever there 
was progress new wants arose, 

“The missions were no longer under the govern- 
ment of foreign missionaries only, but the native 
Christians had a share intheir control. This system 
of self-government, though not completely de- 
veloped, had worked #0 well that he thought that 
Tinnevelly had earned for itself the right to a far- 
ther extension of power in the same direction, and 
he trusted thet ere long the Tinnevejly Mission 
might be transformed into the Tinnevelly Church. 
Another proof of progress had been the large in- 
crease that had taken place in the numbers of the 
Christian community, Since ITT the numbers of 
baptized native Christians in connection with their 
congregations had increased from 17,000 to 29,000, an 
increase of 12,000; and notwithstanding this con- 
siderable increase In the number of baptized na- 
tives, the number of catechumens preparing for 
baptism was now hearly 15,000, Counting both the 
baptized and the catechumens together, the increase 
had been from 22,000 in 18STT, to 44,000 at the present 
time; in fact, their numbers had exactly doubled 
themselves in #ix years, Last year the number of 
adult persons baptized was 600; and the increase on 
the whole number of baptized was 1,644. The com- 
municants numbered 6,500, and since his consecra- 
tion he had confirmed 5,545 persons, aj) natives.” 


....-The Church Missionary Society reports 
this year the magnificent income of $1,486,155, 
including a gift from Mr. W. C. Jones of $360,- 
000. The ordinary receipts were $1,002,000, 
showing an increase of $50,000 over last year. 
The officers of the Society are naturally very 
jubilant, and have made a comparison for a 
series of years to show how large the average in- 
crease has been. The average ordinary income 
in the four years ending in 1873 was £149,180; 
for the four years ending in 1883 it has been 
£192,461, showing an average increase per year 
of £43,000 or $215,000. The Jones’ Fund is for 
the benefit of the China and Japan missions. 
The details given of the home organization of the 
Society show that the large income is due to per- 
sistent systematic effort. There are associations 
in every district, church missionary unions in 
every county, and in every county the 
honorary district Secretaries hol@ annual 
meetings, to whom, says the _ report, 
the increase of the year is largely due. There 
are also juvenile associations, and various plans, 
such as missionary exhibitions, are used in obtain- 
ing funds. No less than 7,500 sermons were 
preached for the benefit of the Society. As to 
the fields, it is cheering to read, ‘‘All round the 
world the Society's work goes on and prospers.” 
Of new missions or stations there are several. An 
advance has been made in the Mombasa country 
in Africa. A mission has been founded in Bag- 
dad, another in Cairo, and another in Hok-ning- 
fu. A medical missionary has also been sent to 
the Island of Hainan, South China. The mis- 
sions in North America have been extended. 


.The English Wesleyan Missionary Society 
reports receipts of $836,805. The European mis- 
sions have gone on during the year with little 
change. The outlook is very encouraging in 
Spain and Portugal. In India the native churches 
in the Calcutta district exhibit signs of vitality 
and healthy growth. In connection with the 
new mission in the Nizam’s territory there have 
been 12 adult baptisms. In a school for girls in 
Bangalore out of 168 no less than 152 are 
daughters of Brahmins. Many indications of 
progress in Ceylon are noted. The China mis- 
sions have been carried on with a renewed staff. 
In South Africa the missions have been organized 
into a conference which has just held its first 
session. The Society will grant it a subsidy 
and retain for a while the Transvaal and Swazi- 
land missions under its direct control. It in- 
tends to move on into Central Africa through 
the Transvaal, Swaziland, and Molopo. Its 
plan, which is not given in the report, will cost 
a large outlay; but it feela that its duty is to 
reach out into the dark places in the interior. 
The West African Missions are in a flourish- 
ing state. A native evangelistic band has 
entered a heathen town and secured the 
conversion of between fifty and sixty adults. In 
the West Indies there has been a gracious revival. 
The general summary states that the number of 
stations of the Society is 462, missionaries 526, 
church members 91,276, on trial 14,489, scholars 
108,801, 


....The following note comes to us from the 
Mission Rooms of the Basle Society, Basle, 
Switzerland : 


Dear Sir: On page 520, you mention the visit paid 
by our sub-Inspector Pretorius to the Gold Coast. 
On the 6th of April, Mr. Pretorius died 
after two months’ ilineas, Du his 
nee ined the confidence of black and white, and 
aw 
him. While he was there two brethren and 


we shall miss 
fearfully. He was yn meenye A the right man in "he 


cost us Many 


Ghe Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR JUNE 34. 
AT ANTIOCH.—Acts x11, 14—16 ; 43—52. 


Nores,—‘ Paul and his company.”—Paul had 
now taken the position of leader formerly held by 
Barnabas, —** Paphos,” —At the western end 
of Cyprus,_—-—* Perga.”"—A town on the coast 
of Asia Minor, northwest from Paphos. _ 
John departed.”—Why John Mark left the mis- 
sionary company we do not know. We know that 
_ Paul thought he did wrong, while his cousin Bar- 

nabas was not #0 offended. Possibly he was 
tired of the hardships; possibly he was afraid 
that Paul was getting quite too free in his heed- 
lessness of the old Jewish doctrines and in his 
acceptance of Gentiles; possibly he resented 
Paul's precedence of the older Barnabas.- - 
“Antioch in Pisidia.”—Not the Antioch from 
which they started, but a smaller city north of 
Perga. -* The Sabbath Day.”—The “Sab- 
bath” is always Saturday in the Bible.-- 
“Reading the law and the Prophets.”— 
It was the habit to read a_ selection 
from the law, followed by one from the 
prophets. In his address Paul quotes from 
Deut. i, 31, and from Is. i, These two passages 
formed the regular selection in the synagogue 
for the forty-fourth Sunday of the year, the last 
in July, or the first of August, and had probably 
just been read.———‘ Rulers.”—Called also 
elders. —* Men of Israel.”—Jews by birth. 
———** Ye that fear God.”—lucluding Gentiles 
by birth.—_——“* Almost the whole city.”—Includ- 
ing heathen,_———“ Filled with jealousy.”—Be- 
cause Paul was making salvation so free and 
easy and breaking down the pride of their special 
privilege.——— “ Blasphemed.” — Used abusive 
words, “T have set thee,” ete.—Is. xlix, 6. 
———* Iconium,”—Beyond Mount Taurus, in 
Lycaonia. 

Instruction.—We do not know why John left 
the missionary party ; but we do know that only 
a very urgent cause should have taken him away. 
It is a great honor as well as privilege to preach 
or teach Christian truth. Let teachers remain in 
service just as long as they can find work to do, 
and never leave out of personal offense or jealousy. 

Everywhere Paul went to the synagogue 
to worship and to teach. There is no better 
place to go to. 

There is a time to speak and a time to be 
silent. The time to speak is “if ye have any 
word of exhortation.” If one has nothing to 
say, then let him not occupy the time with saying 
nothing. 

Paul always had something to say. He was 
full of matter. He loved the Gospel, and could 
always say a word in its defense. What we love 
and think much about we can generally talk about. 

It is a small and unworthy spirit which objects 
to things that are not done in just our way. 
These Jews were filled with jealousy because 
Paul preached so as to interest and draw the 
people. He spoke with authority. There is now 
quite too much jealousy between those who differ 
as to ways of teaching truth. 

Opposers cannot silence the Gospel. They 
may reject it for themselves; but others will 
accept it. These Jews tried to prevent Paul from 
speaking of Christ in the synagogue; and the 
result was that he went outside of the synagogue 
and preached to the Gentiles. God’s word is not 
bound, 

Ifa man is not saved he has only himself to 
blame. The Gospel comes to him. It asks his 
acceptance. He himself judges himself to be 
* unworthy of eternal life.” 

God means his Gospel for all. Even the Old 
Testament, which does not contain a single com- 
mand to convert the heathen, yet gives them a 
place. How appropriately Paul here quotes 
from Isaiah what he says about the conversion of 
the heathen. 

God had determined that some should believe. 
They did believe. That is all that the passage 
tells us, It does not say that they could not 
believe except they had been ordained; and it 
does not say that one soul was ordained not to 
believe. God freely invites everybody, and gives 
everybody a fullchance. If they don’t believe, it 
is their own fault. 

They make very bad use of Scripture truth 
who use decrees or any other teaching as an 
excuse for living in sin. We are all free to be- 
lieve, and we all knowit. To deny it is mere 
pretense, 

It is no very hard thing to stir up very respect- 
able and well-meaning people to do very wrong 
and foolish things. Even devout and honorable 
women and chief men have often thought they 
were doing God service when they were only the 
dupes of jealous and wicked men. 

Where the Holy Ghost is there will be joy also, 
God's presence and favor makes glad; and it 
makes no difference how much persecution there 
may be. 

The teacher is responsible for giving instruc- 
tion, but not for ite being obeyed. Paul and 








Barnabas, when driven out, shook off the dust of 
their feet. They had done their duty. Each 
must finally bear his own burden. Parents and 





“teachers cannot save an unwilling soul. 


Literature. 

The prompt mention tn our list af “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received, The interests o/ 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


CONTEMPORARY STUDIES." 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 





ConTEMPoRARY studies of great writers 
are seldom distinguished for their justice 
or their profundity, though they not in- 
frequently possess a curious interest for 
posterity. Few have ever been rightly un- 
derstood by the men of their own time; 
the greatest, perhaps, never. Their work 
must be done, and they must be removed 
from among us before we can estimate 
them and the value of their work. We can 
never be certain while they remain with us 
that they have attained their final stature. 
If Shakespeare had died at the age of 
Keats, his fellows would not have known 
the Shakespeare that we know, and if 
Browning (to reverse the idea) had died 
when he had finished his ‘‘ Bells and Pome- 
granates,” we should not have known the 
Browning who wrote ‘‘ Jocoseria”; and the 
gain in the latter instance would have been 
as great as the loss in the former. We 
cannot yet be said to know Browning or 
Ternyson; for there is no telling what 
pranks they may compel the Muse to play 
before they die. 

“The times have been 


That when the brains were out the man would die; 
And there an end.” 


But we have changed all that. 

The text which has suggested this little 
sermon is contained in five volumes of con- 
temporary studies—two on Longfellow, two 
on Emerson, and one on Whittier—about 
which I have something to say. I will be- 
gin with the first of these studies, Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow; his Life, his 
Works, his Friendships, by George Lowell 
Austin (Lee & Shepard). It is a handsome 
12 mo, of 403 pages, the typography of 
which is pleasant to the eye, and which is 
largely rather than well illustrated. There 
are thirty-one illustrations, four being por- 
traits of the poet at different periods of his 
life, and five portraits of his friends; the 
remainder being views of the houses in 
which he or his ancestors resided and 
of localities which he has celebrated in 
his verse. There are four fac similes of 
manuscripts, there is a tolerably full biblio- 
graphy, and there is a rather scanty index. 
This is the third or fourth book on 
Longfellow which I have seen since his 
death, and it has greater claims to authen- 
ticity than any of the others. Indeed, it 
should have; for it was undertaken, Mr. 
Austin tells us, at the request of Longfel- 
low, who suggested to him the preparation 
of a work which should comprise in its 
subject-matter very full biographical data 
relative to our older American poets, and 
that he should begin with his literary 
life and works. ‘‘At intervals he gave me 
much of his valuable time, and I very care- 
fully gathered together, from his lips, my 
memoranda.” How far the plan pro- 
gressed we are not told, but apparently not 
far, for other duties of a personal nature 
soon interfered, and in answer to repeated 
inquiries on the part of Longfellow, Mr. 
Austin was forced to confess his inability to 
complete the plan which he had proposed. 
He resumed it, however, after the death of 
the poet, being urged thereto by Mr. John 
Owen, of Cambridge, one of his life-long 
friends, who offered him advice and assist- 
ance, and placed at his disposal whatever 
facts he possessed, jotting down many 
more from memory. The collaborateurs, 
if I may call them such, worked together 
rapidly, and it was well that they did so; 
for Mr. Owen soon followed his friend, 
though not before the memoranda were 
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Works. His Faienpsure. By Groncr Lowewi Avs- 
TIN. Illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1888. 12mo, 
pp. x, 419. 
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completed. Such is the genesis of the book 
as stated by Mr. Austin in his preface, and 
it isthe only one which could have pro- 
duced it in its present form. It is a canvas 
covered with pigments, but not a popular 
picture of the poet’s literary life (the phrase 
is his, not mine); for, while the colors are 
certainly there, the picture as certainly is 
not. He has not written a biography, but 
he has collected a mass of materials pour 
servir; for, though he could make himself a 
collector, he could not make himself a biog- 
rapher. But let me be just to him, and say 
(what is the fact) that he has traced the 
career of Longfellow, personal and literary, 
with as much accuracy as was demanded by 
his purpose, which was a popular one, and 
with as much minuteness as nine out of 
ten of his readers would wish. I should 
not myself have devoted as much space as 
he has to Longfellow’s ancestry; for I have 
never been able to persuade myself that it 
amounts to anything with poets, who are 
the first and not the last of their race. My 
feeling in the matter is something like 
Cowper’s: 
“ My boast is not that I derive my birth 

From loins enthroned, the rulers of the earth ; 

But higher far my proud pretentions rise— 

The son of parents passed into the skies.” 
What I like least in Mr. Austin’s study are 
his critical dicta, which are generally com- 
monplace and occasionally overwhelming. I 
decidedly object, for example, to his state- 
ment that American literature was not born 
till 1825—the year in which Longfellow con- 
tributed a baker’s dozen of his juvenile 
verses to the United States Literary Gazette. 
Why, eight years before that date Bryant had 
published ‘‘Thanatopsis,” and four years 
before had published his first serious vol- 
ume of verse (‘* The Ages”’’), which was the 
morning twilight of American poetry! Irv- 
ing had published ‘‘ Knickerbocker’s History 
of New York,” “‘The Sketch-Book,” ‘‘Brace- 
bridge Hall,” and the ‘‘Tales of a Traveler” ; 
and Cooper had published ‘‘The Spy,” 
‘‘The Pioneers,” ‘‘ The Pilot,” and ‘‘ Lionel 
Lincoln.” And at that time American lit- 
erature was not born! I must also doubt 
whether ‘‘ The Spanish Student” had any 
such origin as Mr. Austin intimates. But I 
will quote what he says: ‘‘ When Longfellow 
came home from Europe, in 1842, he found the 
whole country echoing the praises of Fanny 
Elssler the danseuse. Her marvelous 
terpsichorean feats carried him back in 
thought tothe land of Castile, and it oc- 
curred to him then and there to write a 
drama. The intention was executed, and 
resulted in ‘‘The Spanish Student.” I do 
rot remember the dancing of Mlle. Elssler; 
but I remember, as v.ho does not, the im- 
pression which tradition declares, perhaps 
a little maliciously, that she made upon 
Emerson and Margaret Fuller, when they 
witnessed her terpsichorean feats, no doubt 
in Boston. ‘‘Oh Ralph!” ejaculated she: 
“It is Poetry!” ‘‘ Margaret,” he gravely 
responded, ‘it is Religion!” 

Mr. Austin is the first, I believe, who has 
traced Longfellow through the pages of 
the New England Magazine, to which, in 
1831 — 1882, he contributed a series of 
sketches under the title of ‘* The School- 
master.” Having done this, I wonder it did 
not occur to him to institute a comparison 
between these sketches and a series which 
Longfellow contributed two or three years 
later to The Knickerbocker, under the title 
of ‘“‘The Blank-Book of a Country School- 
master.” Had he examined the latter 
periodical more closely, he would have 
discovered, in acopy of indifferent verses, 
the germ of ‘‘The Warning” in Longfellow’s 
‘* Poems on Slavery,” with the writing of 
which, Mr. Austin says, he amused him- 
self during a return voyage from Europe. 
He would also have discovered, if he had 
looked for it, the anticipatory suggestion 
of the title of his first collection of poetry, 
in a stanza which he has quoted on page 
249. 

“ They have gone from us, and the grave is strong; 

Yet in night’s silent watches they are near ; 

Their voices linger round us,” etc, 

It does not require much sagacity to detect 
in this passage ‘‘ The Voices of the Night,” 
which laid the foundation of Longfellow’s 
reputation in 1839. 

I have not detected many errors of fact 
in Mr. Austin’s study; but I think I have 
found two in his eighth chapter. I cannot be- 
lieve, for instance, that Longfellow and 
Hawthorne courted and loved each other’s 
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society (all that we know of Hawthorne 
forbids the supposition), and I feel sure that 
the author of the ‘‘ Psalm of Life” did not 
come often as a welcome guest into the quiet 
chamber of the Salem recluse. I have 
noted phrases here and there, which show 
that Mr. Austin is not an accurate ora 
practiced writer; for, if he were either, he 
would not have described the terrible calam- 
ity by which Mrs. Longfellow lost her life 
as a ‘sad accident,” and he would not have 
characterized the last stanza of ‘‘ The 
Building of the Ship” as sublime elo- 
quence. Mr. Austin is not a critic, and, 
as I have already said, he is not a biographer. 
Ile is, however, a painstaking collector of 
biographical data relative to one of our 
elder American poets, and as such is en- 
titled to considerable praise; for, with all 
its faults, his study of Longfellow is the 
best that has yet appeared. 

The second Longfellow volume is not one 
that calls for criticism; for it simply con- 
sists of two reports—one of the proceedings 
of the Maine Historical Society on the 
seventy-fifth birthday of the poet (February 
27th, 1882), the other of the proceedings 
of the same society at its Spring meeting 
(May 25th, 1882) in commemoration of his 
death, two months before. Each opens 
with an official record of the meeting in 
question, after which follow the addresses 
that were made and the papers or poems 
that were read. The literary proceedings 
of the first meeting were seven in number, 
all being well considered and on a good in- 
tellectual level. The opening address was 
by the Hon. W. G. Barrows, and the poem, 
“ Laus Laureati,” by James Phinney Bax- 
ter; the first representing Brunswick, the 
second Portland. The Rev. Henry 8. Bur- 
rage (Portland) then discoursed upon Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow and his Paternal An- 
cestry; the Hon. William Gould (Windham) 
upon General Peleg Wadsworth and the 
Maternal Ancestry of Henry W. Longfel- 
low; Edward H. Elwell (Portland) upon 
the Portland of Longfellow’s youth; A. 8S. 
Packard (Brunswick) upon Longfellow as 
a Student and Professor at Bowdoin Col- 
lege; and the Hon. George F. Talbot (Port- 
land) upon The Genius of Longfellow. 
There were three commemorative addresses 
at the second meeting, one by the Rev. 
Thomas Hill, another by the Rev. Asa 
Dalton, and a third by the Hon. Joseph W. 
Symonds. For precisely what it is, this 
handsome, well-printed volume, which 
bears the imprint of Hoyt, Fogg & Don- 
ham (Portland), possesses a value which 
attaches to few contemporary readers, 
being asit isa record of actual occurrences, 
the knowl- 
edge and the belief of those who had 
known Longfellow personally, and those 
who had investigated his ancestry. The 
value of a work like this is permanent as 
well as immediate. 


Emerson at Home and Abroad, by 
Moncure Daniel Conway (James R. Os- 
good & Co.)isa fair example of a kind of 
writing now in vogue, which to me is very 
provoking. I shoald say it was the pro- 
duction of a man who had cultivated him- 
self without acquiring culture. Culture, 
as I understand it, is a wise, large, serene 
intellectual endowment. It never under 
takes to deliver a message to mankind until 
itis fully satisfied that it is worthy to be 
delivered. It isin no haste to communi- 
cate its knowledge, and when it does com- 
municate it, it authenticates itself. Its ex- 
pression is always simple, natural, direct; 
never strained, fantastic, flighty. I find 
culture in Emerson; I do not find it in 
Carlyle. Mr. Conway is a follower of both, 
but rather an indiscriminating one, as it 
seems tome. I do not say that he rates 
them too highly, for to say that would be 
to anticipate the verdict of posterity, which 
neither he nor I can; but I think 
he is so much under their influence 
that he cannot judge them justly. His 
mind is not of the deliberate order. It is 
active and, in a certain sense, brilliant; but 
it is discursive, extravagant, and addicted to 
surprises. I never read what he writes 
without wishing that it were more literate 
andless personal. I wish, in short, that he 
would unlearn his trick of writing, and say 
what he has to say in the general language 
of man. Carlyle did not use that language, 
but Goethe did. He thinks teo much of his 
manner and too little of his matter, and I 





object to him on the ground of sense. I 
also object to him on purely critical 
grounds; for such writing as his justifies 
the charge which our British cousins bring 
against us that we write American and not 
English. What I have tried to say ex- 
presses rather clumsily, I fear, my opinion 
of Mr. Conway’s study of Emerson. There 
is too much of it; it is too mannered, and 
there is too much idolatry of Emerson in it. 
He wasa great writer; but not great enough 
to be the Fetich of the world, yet. 

What is reverence in Mr. Conway has be- 
come superstition in Mr. Joel Benton. I 
have read his little study of Emerson as a 
Poet (M. L. Holbrook & Co.), and am 
amazed at its extravagance. I am taught, 
in the opening paragraph, that Emerson's 
peculiar and individual force is so dense and 
pervading that it might, if properly dis- 
tributed, be made to equip and light a literary 
constellation ; that I must go back to Shake- 
speare and Milton, among English names, 
to find an equally enormous endowment, 
which, if it does not stream in versatility, 
towers in commanding altitude; that 
among his contemporaries there is no 
personality, at once so compact, so essence- 
like, so opulent, so strong as his; that -his 
prose, unmatchable and radiant, is itself bet- 
ter poetry than the verses of many reputable 
singers; that he has an overwhelming pre- 
ponderance as a poet; and finally, for 
there is more of it, that he is the author of 
the most pure, aerial, and divinely-souled 
poetry since Shakespeare’s music became 
unarmed and still. I find, a few pages fur- 
ther on, that in Emerson’s sensitive harp, 
which catches on the air many tunes, there 
are echoes of Marlowe, Chapman, Milton, 
Marvell, Herbert, Herrick, Donne, and all 
schools; chords which go round the world 
and through the centuries; and notably that 
rich, that prodigal, luxurious, quintessen- 
tial attar which flows from the realm of the 
rising sun. And also I find, in regard to 
Emerson's barbarous rhymes, that while I 
may not think (as I certainly do not) that 
down and dimension, success and Humen- 
ides, bear and woodpecker have any more 
right to be married in rhyme than have the 
elephant and the kangaroo, he puts 
them together with a strange felicity, and 
that the archaism becomes a beauty rather 
than a blemish. Here I bethink me of a 
line of Pope, which fits my case: 

* T sit, with sad civilit y I read.” 

The fifth, and I am happy to say the last of 
these contemporary studies, John Green- 
leaf Whittier; His Life, Genius, and Writ- 
ings, by W. Sloane Kennedy (S. E. Cassino), 
possesses some little merit as a collection of 
biographic materials, but no merit whatever 
as abiography. There is nothing, I suppose, 
to prevent men like Mr. Kennedy from writ- 
ing hooks about any and everybody who may 
seem worthy of that doubtful honor, or 
likely to prove remunerative, but, surely, 
they ought to be prevented from doing it 
during their lifetime. It was said of Lord 
Campbell (probably by Brougham) apropos 
of his lives of the Lord Chancellors, that he 
had added a new terror to death. Mr. 
Kennedy has done worse than that; he 
has added a new terror to life. 

I find since writing this paragraph that 
Mr. Kennedy has published a book about 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. He does not 
profess to have taken his Life, which the 
good Doctor is the last man in the world 
to stand and deliver, but to have made a 
study of his mind through his works. 
This he had a perfect right to do, for, 
though a man’s life belongs to himself, at 
least while he lives, his works belong to 
the world, and any man, woman, or child, 
who chooses is privileged to study them 
tillday. Noone, noteven Mr. Kennedy, 
can read Dr. Holmes without being intel- 
lectually benefited by him; for though he 
is not a great writer, he is certainly a bril- 
liant one. There is a contagious brightness 
in his writing, which even Mr. Kennedy 
perceives, and which illuminates his own 
writing. To be sure it is borrowed light; 
but better that than no light at all. The 
value of his study (for it possesses some 
value) is in its quotations, which show the 
extent and variety of Dr. Holmes’s talents. 
Of course there is a bibliography ; for, what- 
ever else is lacking in these contemporary 
studies, one is sure to find that; it is so 
scholarly; and besides it is expected by the 
little critics whoclamor for indexes. 





MR. MUNGER’S “FREEDOM OF 
FAITE.” 


Wuo Theodore T. Munger is we need not tell 
our readers, If they did not know him already 
by hia sermons, addresses, and other contribu- 
tions to the periodic press, they would be sure to 
have been introduced to him in the admirable 
classic for young readers ‘‘On the Threshold,” 
to say nothing of notices blown about the 
country on the blaste of over-conservative 
declamation. He now comes to them again with 
a new book, The Freedom of Faith (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.). Weare glad he did not call it 
“The New Theology”; for we agree with him 
that the movement which is coming to bear that 
name is, not yet at least, a theology, but only a 
movement, a ferment of new life in old opinion, 
and that the best part of it is not new at all, but 
very old; as, for example, the view of race. 
solidarity in relation to the facts and con- 
sciousness of sin. Even in the matter of 
the Atonement, as to which so much appre- 
hension has been felt, close observers must 
have seen that much of this new opinion 
sets back toward, Edwards rather than away 
from him. McCleod Campbell said this of him- 
self. Others, who knew Dr. Bushnell well, have 
said itof him. It would be nothing out of 
character should the outcome of the present 
ferment develop the Edwardian theology into a 
real advance in the definition and compre- 
hension of the Atonement on the lines laid down 
by Edwards, when writing on The Satisfaction 
for Sin. 

Mr. Munger is not the theologian, nor the 
champion of the movement, nor even its 
preacher. It would be nearer the truth to say 
that he is its essayist. His sermons are such as 
few congregations in this land or any other are 
permitted to hear, It requires only a few more 
publications of the same kind from a few pulpits 
of the same sort to put an end to the apprehen- 
sion that ‘‘The New Theology ” cannot be trusted 
to minister to Christian souls, or that it will 
bring with it weak or insufficient preaching. Yet 
these sermons suggest, if not a new, at least 
an unsual kind of a _ preacher, Here 
is a preacher whose truth does not lie in one 
theology. His catechism is a thing to start from 
and not toendin. He has none of the dogma- 
tism which might say “all this which I preach 
is so true that I really do not care whether you 
believe it or net,” or which would let him go 
home with the feeling which Mr. Mozley says 
spoiled the English Evangelicals that their duty 
ended with the declaration of a certain definite 
message, and that, if the people did not care for 
it, so much the worse for the people. His 
preaching lies squarely on the mind and heart of 
the age, and rests there with such stillness that 
one might fancy he was listening to his own 
thoughts. 

The sermons, we suppose, belong to no one 
particular period of the author's ministry, and 
represent fairly ite general character. They are 
various and many colored. They address the heart 
and the conscience as well as the intellect, and are 
freighted with that blessed test of evangelical 
genuineness, spiritual comfort and nourishment. 
Among those which indicate more distinctly the 
author's theological position we name * On Re- 
ception of New Truth,” ‘Immortality and 
Science,” together with the six which follow it, 
The sermon on *‘ Land Tenure " is a partial view 
of great evils which, with all ite thoughtfulness, 
does not escape the generous impulsiveness of 
“ Christian Socialism.” The danger here lies 
rather in the spoliation of private rights by 
public corporations, These sermons have 
their key in the introductory essay on ‘The 
New Theology" which should be read in connec- 
tion with them. Mr. Munger undertakes to 
speak only for himself, and there are portions of 
his easay which reflect his individual opinions 
and the influence of the late Professor Maurier 
more closely than the new theological movement 
in this country. We refer especially to the devel- 
opment of his theology from the Incarnation as 
the central truth of Christianity, to the traces of 
sympathy with the English Hegelians, and to his 
leaning toward the Greek and ante-Nicene as 
against the Latin theology. 





For the rest, this volume and Freemantle’s 


“Gospel of the Secular Life" must stand to- 
tether as the most representative statement yet 
made of the” meaning, motives, and principles 
of the new movement. Neither of these authors 
profess to do without a definite theology or to 
commit ‘‘ retrospective suicide” by breaking with 
the past. Mr. Munger especially tends to affirma- 
tions. He describes the whole movement as con- 
trolled by definite principles and as having a logic 
of its own which we will permit him to charac- 
terize. This New Theology he says (p. 34) 
“does not make it a prime object to shape one doo- 
trine in order that it may ft in with auother, or so 
shape all that they shall present a harmonious struct- 
ure. It is not ite fifst object to build a system, and it 
does not proceed in that fashion because it does not 
regard it as a living way; thatis,areal way. To 
illustrate: it does not make future retribution an 





greatly care for systems as they have been hith- 
erto constructed, It seeks rather to observe the 
logic of life, the premises and sequences, the syllo- 
gisms and conclusions that are involved in daily 
existence, in the struggles and conflicts and contra- 
dictions of this struggling and contradictory world. 
It takes for its own that logic which is found in 
Macbeth and Hamlet and the Scarlet Letter, in 
the Prometheus and Job, in the parables of the 
Sheep and the Goats, and the Prodigal Son, and 
the Lost Sheep—a logic not easily wrought intoa 
system, but as aystematic as human life. It aims 
simply at a larger logic, the logic wrought into the 
order of the world as it is daily evolved under the 
inspiration of Eternal Wisdom and Love.” 

The inspiration of Holy Scripture is received 
as a practical fact characteristic of a volume 
which is not itself the divine redemption, but 
the history and monument of it. As to the 
Atonement, Mr. Munger thinks, to quote a re- 
mark of his own made in another connection, 
that the New Theology differs from the old, not 
so much, perhaps, by antagonizing the govern- 
mental theory as by laying the emphasis on the 
juridical and moral side of the sacrifice of 
Christ. 

As to the great themes of law, penalty, pun- 
ishment, and probation, the New Theology 
has not yet achievéd much more for itself 
than the right to think freely on these sub- 
jects inside the limits of faith, We are 
not impressed with its maxim that no soul will 
finally fail of eternal life until it has some- 
where had a fair chance to accept it in 
Christ. But, on the other hand, it must be 
remembered that there is no probation at all, in 
strict Calvinism, and little trace of the word in 
theology back of Bishop Butler. In Calvinism 
the fates of men rest on an inscratable Divine 
Wisdom, into which the free agency of the indi- 
vidual may or may not enter as a factor accord- 
ing to our interpretation of the system. With 
the assertion and development of the idea of 
personal freedom, the conception of human des 
tiny as suspended on a responsible personel pro~ 
bation established itself in Protestant theology. 
The result was not wholly satisfactory. Difficulties 
now arose as to probation which, being thought 
of as coterminous with the earthly life, was a 
known quantity and seemed to give great 
multitudes of the human family small chance of 
eternal life. Orthodox thinkers have in general 
confined their efforts to the establishment of 
the belief that the earthly probation is sufficient, 
Many of the best and boldest minds have been 
unable to be satisfied with this view. Julius 
Miiller, in particular, carried back the question 
for solution into the mysteries of a pre-existing 
state. The New Theology has shown some dis- 
position to look in the opposite direction and ex- 
tend the limits of probation into the possibilities 
of a mysterious future. Both these schools 
agree with the older Calvinism in this, that they 
rest the matter at last on an inscrutable basis, 
which the latter calls the eternal wisdom of God 
and the other the mysterious possibilities of 
another life, and both differ with strict Calvin- 
ism in making it the main point to maintain a 
defensible doctrine of freedom and of human re+ 
sponsibility as the true basis of probation. 

This is what Mr. Munger drives at. 
Eschatology has importance in his mind 
chiefly as its problems rise into view in connec 
tion with the endeavor to work out a Christian 
theodicy on the basis of freedom. If the rational 
fact of freedom cannot be maintained, the whole 
basis of probatior® is gone. He recognizes the 
importance of side-tracks, but refuses to be 
shunted onto them by small partisan journalists 
who, with the commanding positions of modern 
thought open to them, are contented to keep 
their intellectual dummies backing up and down 
on the confusing tracks of their most unlovely 
and high-fenced yard. 


A WOMAN'S VIEW OF HOME 
DECORATION. 





It is a pity that none of our art schools have 
yet been far-sighted enough to act upon the sug- 
gestion of Tue Inperenpent that many @ 
woman who will never make a first-class artist, 
may yet be trained to be a most successful home 
decorator. Were the schools ready to open a 
department cf home decoration, in which the 
necessities and possibilities of interiors should 
be discussed and explained, and from which 
women of taste, trained to a quickness of per- 
ception in seizing the artistic points of any 
home and to an aptness in making the best of 
them, could be graduated, many a well-to-do 
woman in the country, utterly at a loss to know 
how to make her home beautiful, would no 
longer be at the mercy of the upholsterer, eager 
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tion ~ Taste, by Lucy Crane (London: 


Mac- 
millan & Co). As a labor of love, Thomas 
and Walter Crane illustrated these six lectures 
written by their sister, and delivered by her in 
London and half a dozen towns in the North of 
England, shortly before her death. ‘These illus- 
trations, even to the touching monogram on the 
title-page that unites the family initials, are full 
of thought and feeling and add much of in- 
terest and value to the book, which, in its ex- 
ternal dress, is thoroughly artistic. 

The lectures are prefaced by a few pages in 
memory of Miss Crane, 40 that the volume, in 
addition to its literary and artistic work, is a me- 
morial of the writer, and so is of special value 
to the personal friends of this gifted family. 
The volume now has additional value as a family 
memorial since the recent death of Thomas 
Orane leaves the brother Walter the sole survivor 
of this artistic trio. Miss Crane wasa lady whose 
tastes reached out in various directions. Like 
her brothers, she was skillfal in drawing, color- 
ing and designing. In music she had specially 
cultivated her taste and touch, and in literature 
she proved her ability to be of no mean order, 
both in prose and verse, Her enthusiasm, how- 
ever, was mainly expended in her chosen work 
of teaching, and these leckures everywhere be- 
tray the true born schoolmistress. It is this 
ability to project herself, her theories or prin- 
viples of art into the minds of her pupils or 
hearers that gives this volume its value asa 
text-book. The reader is sure that the reason 
for her speaking at all is that best of rea- 
fons given by the Psalmist: ‘1 believed and 
therefore have I spoken,” and so it is easy 
enough to be a follower of her faith. Miss 
Urane belonged to the modern school of artists 
and art lovers who are led by Mr. Ruskin, Mr. 
Wm. Morris, and Mr. Burne Jones, and she 
quotes them freely and refers to them frequently. 
On the theory that if we are obliged to doa 
thing we ought to know how to do it she 
argues that, as we are constantly forced to exer- 
vise taste, we ought to study the principles by 
which taste may be formed and guided, and then 
she proceeds to treat of decorative or of fine 
arts. Her suggestions as to decorative art are 
eminently practieal, the subject being treated 
under the heads of form, color, dress and 
needlework ; her style of writing is simple and 
pleasing, though her wit has an English ponder- 
osity about it that makes the American reader 
feel that he could have spared an occasional 
mild pleasantry (so much in retaliation for an 
tunnecessary thrust at American tagte when dis- 
cussing the subject of pottery). The fault of 
the writer is that sound as are her principles for 
the formation of taste, her standpoint at the 
outset falls short of what it ought to be. ‘“ Nor 
let us be offended,” she writes, ‘‘ at having to re- 
cognize that in studying art we are merely as we 
should say secking after pleasure. It is 
the sort of pleasure that is in all elevated 
things, and appeals to the purest and most in- 
tellectual side of our nature; there can be no 
degradation, no intemperance, in the cultivation, 
the indulgence, of the artistic sense, The pleas- 
ure it subserves lies at the root and is the inspira- 
tion of music and poetry as well as of painting 
and sculpture and architecture. It is beauty 
that is sought for in all these; beauty is the 
source of the pleasure we find in them, and, 
without beauty any manifestation of these great 
arts is nothing worth,” Sidney Lanier’s strain 
was of a higher mood when he wrote for the 
students of Johns Hopkins that ‘‘ the beauty of 
holiness and the holiness of beauty mean one 
thing, burn as one fire, shine as one light” and 
when he said to the young artist—“ unless you 
are suffused (soul and body one might say) with 
that moral purpose which finds its largest ex- 
pression in love—that is, the love of all things in 
their proper relation—unless your are suffused 
with this love do not dare to meddle with 
beanty.” On the lower plane, where one secks 
beauty for pleasure’s sake only, a miasma arises 
that soon enervates the man’s whole nature 
but on this higher ground the art student 
breathes the purest airs of heaven and he may 
pursue the Beautiful with no fear that his mus- 
cles will grow flaccid or his limbs relax. 

—_ 


..The Messrs, Appleton & Co. republish a 
useful reference book in the Glossary of Terms 
and Phrases, edited by the Rev. H. Percy Smith, 
of Balliol College, Oxford, and chaplain of Christ 
Chureh, Cannes. He has had competent assist- 
ante, among whom are named the Rev. Sir 
George W. Cox, the Rev. J, T. Twesden, Mr. C, 
A. M. Fennell, Col. W. Patterson, and the Rev. 
©. P. Milner. The plan of the Glossary is to 
bring together, for brief definition, such words, 
expressions, quotations, etc., as are current in 
English literature, which might be blind to gen- 
eral readers. Words of whose meaning there 
should be no reasonable doubt are omitted; so 
also are technical terms and those which are to 
be met only in such writers as Spenser, Burns, 
etc., and are explained by the glossaries attached 
to them. Within these sensible limits the 
Glossary contains « large amount of useful in- 
formation. We find in it, however, some care- 
lese work, of which the following examples occur 
to us. “ Duty of a Steam Engine” states the duty 





correctly as“‘the number of foot pounds of 
work,” ete., but gives the amount of coal in a 
bushel as 84 or 94 pounds, when it is likely to be 
neither of these weights, but somewhere between 
them. “Cryptogams” and ‘‘ Phanogams” are 
defined imperfectly. No allusion is made under 
the word “ Faults” to its mining signification — 
nor under “ Quaternion” to the mathematical 
use of the plural. ‘ West Point” is said to be a 
‘fortress on the “Hudson River.” The “ Ply- 
mouth Brethren” and the “ Origenists” are de- 
fined falsely and the word “orientation” is de- 
fined to be “‘ the deviation from the true East in 
the direction of a church or chancel,” which, be- 
sides being muddy, is precisely what it is not. 


.- The name Phillipps, so often distinguished 
in our history, was never more honorably worn 
than by the late contralto, Adelaide Phillipps, a 
brief record of whose life has been prepared by 
Mra. R. C, Waterston (Boston : A. Williams & Co.). 
lt is a delightful memoir of a noble woman. The 
story of her career is briefly told in this sketch 
from her memorable and phenomenal appearance 
asa mere child on the stage of the Boston 
Museum to the end. Jenny Lind seems remote 
from us at present, but it was to Jenny Lind that 
Miss Phillipps owed the grand encouragement of 
letters recommending her to Emanuel Garcia, ac- 
companied with the substantial gift of one thou- 
sand dollars, This ‘‘ Record” recalls many of the 
pleasant stories of Miss Phillipps’s early days, 
which have survived in the Boston salons, 
Abroad, in the school of the great Garcia, the 
brother of the immortal Malibran, she worked 
hard and made rapid progress. Her linguistic 
facility proved everywhere a great assistance. 
The estimate set on her and her work in 
Europe does not seem to have differed much from 
ours. Amid all her professional success as an act- 
or and a singer, she held her character and fame 
as a woman, and for their sake sacrificed a large 
moiety of what is commonly called worldly and 
professional success. But she had her reward, 
and that a great and noble one, as the readers of 
this beautiful memorial will learn, if they have 
not known it before. It is altogether one of the 
most satisfactory and thoroughly pleasing books 
of the year. 





THE MONTH’S MAGAZINES. 


For a frontispiece, the June Harper's offers a 
carefully-engraved ‘‘ Faustus,” from a drawing 
by Mr. E. A. Abbey, a very capital design. 
The fine poem by Mr. 8. 8. Conant, which the 
picture accompanies, is singularly vigorous and 
imaginative in character and deserves to be 
pasted on the fly-leaf of one’s Marlowe. The 
first extended article in the number is Mrs. Zadel 
B. Gustafson’s upon “Lambeth Palace,” past 
and present, illustrated by ten admirable sketches, 
a striking one being that of “The Lollards 
Tower.” Mr. J. Z. Kipling, Curator of the Cen- 
tral Museum of Lahore, and otherwise reputed 
as a connoisseur in Oriental art sends a specially 
prepared paper upon ‘Indian Art in Metal and 
Wood,” embellished with fourteen accurate and 
beautiful pictures of typical specimens of vessels 
and articles of household furniture in brass, 
bronze, copper, and the like. Collectors will 
read this contribution to the magazine with much 
pleasure. Two articles, respectively of an historic 
and a biographic nature, and each fully illustrated 
with portraits and graphic sketches, are Colonel T. 
W. Higginson’s latest installment of his American 
annals, entitled ‘‘The Hundred Years War,” and 
Mr. H. Sutherland Edwards's account of the im- 
perial Russian house of “The Romanoffs.” 
There are two elements of a geographical im- 
portance also included in the contents ; Mr.Ernest 
Ingersoll’s ‘The Home of Hiawatha,” and Mr. 
Titus Munson Coan’s account of the famous 
* Carlsbad Waters.” Nor is science absent, Mr. 
William C. Wyckoff entering pleasantly within its 
borders in his “‘Sunlight Mysteries.” There is a 
due proportion of fiction (Mr. Charles Reade 
participating in it), and poems by John B. Sabb, 
George Edgar Montgomery, Miss A. A. Bassett, 
and Annie Fields, besides Mr. Conant’s ‘“ Faus- 
tus,” mentioned above. The departments are as 
replete with entertainment as usual. 

In the Atlantic we -reach the end of Mr. 
Henry James, Jr.'s ‘‘ Daisy Miller,” with the third 
and last act of the dramatic adaptation of that 
famous novelette. Mr. Charles Dudley War- 
ner retraces his late wanderings through Spain 
in a vivid account of a sojourn among the monks 
of Montserrat. Mr. Oliver Johnson contributes a 
study of an important topic closely related to 
many of our educational questions of the day, 
“Morality in the Public Schools.” There are 
papers by Mrs. Amelia Barr, who has the 
happy faculty of lighting upon unhackneyed 
material for periodical literature and of 
treating it with humor and point; by E. D. 
R. Bianciardi and Montgomery Schuyler. Miss 
Sarah Orne Jewett’s New England sketch, 
“A Landiess Farmer,” is a trifle disappoint- 
ing in its Second Part, the foundation of 
the story having been slight to begin with. 
We are glad to direct the eye of the 
reader to the very suggestive and amusing sketch 
by Mr. Richard Grant. White, which is entitled 
“Mr, Washington Adams in England.” It isa 
capital presentation of the views of American 








men, matters, and things, which even the educat- 
ed and intelligent British gentleman is so apt to 
hold. “A Call on Sir Walter Raleigh,” by Sallie 
M. B. Piatt, and Mr. Whittier’s “‘ How the Women 
Went from Dover,” are the poetical features of 
the number. There are also articles upon 
“Authorship in America,” “Mr, Emerson in 
the Lecture Room,” ‘“ Table Talk,” “Jane Welch 
Carlyle,” “ Virginia from English and American 
Points of View,” and “Samuel Johnson "—the 
preacher, not the lexicographer. The Contribu- 
tor’s Club, is varied and bright in its contents, 

A great charm of The Century, consists in the 
lovely woodcuts of the ancient Franciscan mis- 
sions, picturesque in the highest degree, which 
abound in California. Another carefully-prepared 
account of Father Junipero and his confreres, 
by H. H. has evoked them, Mr. Edmund W. 
Gosse’s gossip, and more solid information upon 
“Living English Sculptors,” opens the number ; 
and,superbly illustrated as it is, must post up many 
artistic readers upon men whose names are house- 
hold words. Mr. George W. Cable, lends a touch 
of local history, in his paper upon ‘The Great 
South Gate,” with .its graceful bits of New Or- 
leans domestic and municipal architecture. The 
second and concluding installment of Mr. Joel 
Chandler Harris’s dramatic story of ‘‘ Moonshin- 
ing” in the wild South is reached and the ro- 
mance of pretty “Sis” and her loves brought to 
a happy ending. There is a very clever short 
story, by no means devoid of a certain satirical 
flavor (nor of a moral), by Professor Henry A. 
Beers, of Yale, under the piquant title “‘ Split 
Zephyr ; and an unexpected turn in Mr. William 
D. Howells’s serial, ‘A Woman’s Reason,” 
leaves the reader in quite a fever of curiosity to 
know how Robert Fenton is to escape from his 
coral reef and get to his lonely lady-love. ‘These 
chapters of the serial suggest Mr. Charles Reade, 
in one or two of his novels. Mr. James Bryce, 
M. P., prints an unprejudiced, valuable, and re- 
markable study of several phases of the Irish 
question, in his “* England and Ireland.” There 
are facts and deductions in it which will strike 
many American minds as novel and forcible. 
Mr. Henry James, Jr., appears to charming ad- 
vantage in his contribution on ‘‘The Corres- 
pondence of Carlyle and Emerson.” In such 
writing Mr. James’s great gifta as a literary man 
are conspicuous enough to make us wish him al- 
ways at his best. Additional features of the 
number are suggestions upon the “Training of 
Children’s Voices,” by W. L. Tomlins, with an 
introduction by Mr. Theodore Thomas; ‘The 
Native Element in American Fiction before the 
War,” which has a decided reference value ; and 
poems by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, H. 
C. Bunner, John Vance Cheney, and other 
writers. 

Lippincott’s is as fresh, sparkling and clever as 
a reader could desire. The ‘‘ Vagaries of Western 
Architecture,” by Frederic G. Mather, is uncon- 
ventional and readable. Mr. Norman Pierson 
writes of “‘ The London Season.” L. J. 8. rec- 
ords a certain “ Night with Remenyi,” and C. T. 
Holder contributes an excellent paper upon ‘‘Ani- 
mals Extinct within Human Memory.” Miss Tinck- 
er’s serial, ‘‘ The Jewel in the Lotos,” continues 
to improve in vigor and interest with that por- 
tion of it given us in this number of the maga- 
zine. The literary character of Lippincott’s is 
creditable to the editor, To the July number 
the author (“‘ The Duchess”) of ‘Molly Bawn” 
will contribute a sketch. 


Macmillan’s contains an article by Professor 
Huxley, upon “ Unwritten History,” the record 
of the earth’s past as recorded in its waters and 
rocks and soils. Much of the number is occu- 
pied by a long installment of the interesting 
serial novel, by Mrs. Oliphant, ‘‘The Wizard's 
Son,” Chapters XIX, XX, and XXI. There is 
also a very charming little anonymous paper 
upon marine natural history, ‘ A Naturalist’s 
Paradise.” Mr. James Boyce’s memorial sketch 
of the character and labors of the late Professor 
John Richard Green is conspicuous for faithful 
analysis and clear discernment. A discussion 
of “The Scotch Universities Bill,” by Professor 
Jack, L.L.D., completes the special contents of 
the number. 


_ 
—— 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the bewildering vartety recently intro. 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old ‘ions of books, as 4to, Svo, 12mo, etc., 
give so little indication of size that we shali hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures Of booksin 
this lst in inches and quarters, The number first 
given is the length.) 
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illustrations. 8vo, $3. 
tranches’ of seats for bua aisnounent that the 
new era in scientific study has given birth to. The 


book is of universal ay profound interest to every 
thoughtful human beit » n America we have 
many races of monkind ‘conitanitly mingling { to mane 
the typical American man, and we have all the influ- 
ences of full and free psy ahieh are at work in the 
civilization of the world. Bya careful study of our- 
selves after Mr. — # manner, the American men of 
the future can be made oqperier to any, other race 0: 
> me that ever lived in the world."—New Yor 


SOME OF 


ZESOP’S FABLES. 


WITH MODERN INSTANCES. 
Shown in Designs by Randolph Caldecott. From 
New Translations, by Alfred Caldecott, M. 
A. 4to, $2. 
“ Altogether this book, which might have appeared 
in the holiday season, will amuse both young and 
old." — Nation, 


ART AT HOME SERTES—New Volume. 
SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 


By 
TRISTRAM ELLIS. 


With a frontispiece and illustrations, by H 
Stacy Marks, R. A., and Sketches by the 
author, 12mo, 90 cents. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


a A Book which will be read with 
extraordinary interest . . + @ 
real revelation.’’—London Times. 


Renan’s “Recollections of my 
Childhood and Youth.” 


Authorized translation will be 
ready in a few days. 








G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK. 
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LIPPINCOTT'S MAGAZINE 


FOR JUNE, 


NOW READY, CONTAINS: 


The Vagaries of Western Architecture. By 
Frepenric G. Matuenx. With a Frontispiece and 
other Illustrations. 

The London Season, By NORMAN PEsRsON. 

Poor Jack; Fe | Seevows and His Joys. By 
Frans H. TH. 

A Night With nce By L. J. 8. 

A Reman Pension. By Kare HILvarp. 

By 


Animals Extinct Within Human Memory. 
CG, F. HOLpER. 
The , Amoricnn Sculptor Ezekiel. By Marcaret 


Also a continuation of Many AGyes TINCKER's 
Serial Story, e¢ Jewel in the Lotos. Other 
SHORT Stories, Poems, aND ARTICLES OF INTEREST 
UPON CURRENT TOPICS. 


number will pontein a charming illustrated 


The Jul 
peart Aw yilis,” mt Bawn,” etc., 
Moonshine fs Marguerites, complete 


in that number. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


25 cts. per copy. $3 per annum. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


__ 715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
ge SECOND EDITION. 


THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. 


By T. T. MunGeR, author of “On the Threshold.” 
$1.50. 

“These sermons are conceived upon a high plane of 
the spiritual life, and express the creat affirmations of 
the Christ with wonderful clearness and strength and 
beauty.”—New York Times. 

“Will be read with keen delight by devout and 
thoughtful minds.”—Boston Journal. 





*,”For sale by all bwksellera. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt af price by the Publishera, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, BOSTON. 


GRAND GRAND CHANCE TO BUY BOOKS. 


Spring Clearance Sale of Books, Bibles, and Albums 
at 30 to 75 per cent. less than ordinary prices. 
CeCatalogue sent free. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS 


at 30 te 60 per cent. Discount from Publishers’ 





Prices. 
Double pantity opat to select from withoutany extra 
expense. Satisfaction guaranteed or books to re- 


turned free of any expense to purchaser. Catalogue 
free on application. Address 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
124 Nassuu Street, New York City. 


ELZEVIR LIBRARY. 


LARG asteful yorkmenshi 
world's Foal rh iay "hiterstnne Always — rideok 
Published tri-weekly, 7,500 pages, $5.00 a y 


NOT sold by dealers. PRICES too low ome them. 


LATEST ISSUES. 


the greatest attraction in point af cheap and good 
reading that any publisher has ofere vy haan -—4 
4 
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41 Life of 

40 Sunshine, and Other Stories. By 

Juvenal. By Edward Walford.................... ‘ 

i .. By Bertha Thomas.. &c. 
Edwin Arnold 1 





36 Schiller's Song of tine 
35 Life of Alexander H. Stephens. 
34 Horace. By Theodore Martin 
33 Plato. By Clinton W. ee 2 
32 The Indian Song of So By Sows coms... 6c. 
31 Aristotle. i Lite Alexaeder Grant. - lie 
50 Highways of Literature. By Davi 
29 Demosthenes. By W. J. Brodribb. 
28 Sones of ee, and Other Poems. ee 
27 How Lisa Loved the Ki: By George Eliot.... 2. 
% The Cotter’s Saturday Night. Robert Paras. ie 
r Deserted yer: The traveler. Goldsmith.... 
% Cicero. W. Lucas Collins 
23 Histo of Herodotus, Geo 


i, and other Poems... 
By Norton. Til. 
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18 Cricket on the Hearth. Dickens. us 
17 American Domenie — vet Wendell Holmes. . 


16 Life of Gustave Dore. Illus 
¥ _—— Py a oo woes ‘ic 
1 unyan's ‘OM TESS. Jom: ee jus. 
18 Half Hour in Natura] Histo SH Pe 7. 
By orld Smashing, etc. W. stein Willieme... 
11 Life of Sir Isaac Newton, By James Parton. 

10 Queen Mabel, etc. 

9 Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. Shakespeare 
8 Life of Frederi T 


H. Norton. 


5 The Sea-Ser; ts of Science. Andrew Wilson... 
4 Life cf Washington Irving. R. H. Stoddard... 
3 The Words of SII: sine scetdishansabatencr’ 
2 The Burning of Rome. By Canon Farrar. . 
1 Rip Van Winkle. By VOLU BOVE sc cccece 


ae Rot ND Vo are also LUM in very neat 


bound volumes ry the prices sta’ 





15 cents; Nos. 8 and 9, each 18 cents; Nos. 14, 18, 
we: . 37, 41, 47, 48, 49, “a cents; Nos. 22, 2%, 24, a”. 
83, 34, 89, 45, each 3 cents; Nos. 28, 28, and 94 in 


volume, 60 cents; Nos. 2, 31 and 33. in ome wauee, Oe 60 
cents; Nos. 34, 30, and 46 in one volume, 60 centa. 
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Wonder of the World! 
GREENS 


Complete MMlustrated History 
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P, PUTNAM’S SONS 


and 29 West 23d St., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY 


TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


A SERIES OF REPRESENTATIVE ESSAYS ON 
QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. Principally selected 
from the leading British and Continental journals 
Published in handsomely pnnted 16mo volumes, 
which will be issued monthly. Price, each, in paper, 
2% cents; in cloth, flexible, 60 cents. 

Subscriptions received in advance for twelve num- 

bers, in paper, at $2.00; in cloth, at 6.00, 

Vou. I. SOCIAL PROBLEMS, comprising papers by 
Gurren on “ World-Crowding,” LaBouCcHERE on 
“The Coming Democracy,” LavELEYE on “The 
European Terror,” JEHAN DE Paris on “Secret 
Societies in France," and other important essays. 


Vou. II (June Ist), BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES, and 
will include Harrison on “Gambetta,” Miss 
CHRISTIE on “ Miss Burney'’s Own Story,” Dasent 
on “ Bishop Wilberforce,” and other representative 


ITALIAN. RAMBLES. 


By James Jackson Janves, author of “ The Art Idea,” 
“Italian Sights,” etc. I6mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 


III. 


GOLDEN SANDS. 


A Collection of Devotional and Practical Counsels for 
the Duties of Daily Life. Translated from the 
French by ELLa McManon. With illustrations en_ 
graved on wood from designs by C. E. WENTWORTH. 
Small quarto, cloth extra, $1.50. 

Three different seties ff Ls work have been pub- 
lished in the Upi papions have 
made into various ote ee bly no similar 
work has . during ped past ten — FO pesenears | a 
sale. The present editio ro 3t 

— 


to 
in one attractive volume “the a beantifel an 
ing of the thoughts and ugKestions 

tained in the original work "The Hlustrations will be be 
feage to ace not a little to the attractiveness of the 


Shaftesbury and Hutchison. 


By Froressor Fowier. Vcl. V. in the Series of Eng- 
lish Philosophers. Octavo, cloth, €1.25. 

English Philoso papers is a series presenting a com- 
prehensive and detailed statement of their several 
views and contributions to lp ~~ , together with 
brief biographical studies of the men themselves. 


The Golden Chersonese. 


AND THE WAY THITHER. By Isasevia L. Brap(Mre. 
Bishop), author of ** Life in the Rocky Mountains,” 
“Unbeaten Tracks in Japan,” ete. With 2% illus- 
trations and 2 maps. Octavo, cloth, $2.25. Sketches 
of travel in the Malayan Peninsula. 


“ Miss Bird is the ideal traveler.”—London Spectator. 


“It ie that wonderfal way thie lady has of making 
herself at home under the strangest conditions, 
which makes her travels so ma ly interesting. 
Whether on account of ner sex or not, we cannot say, 
but ene poe into places re men have no entree. 

* Golden _Chersonese’ is One of the epolcent, books 
of travel of the year, and in some respec more 
ope than her ‘Unbeaten Tracke in Jepan. + *_ WN, 

. Timea. 


“To those who have read the author's other volumes 
this needs no commendation, and those = have not 
have missed a great a "—N. ¥. World 


Authors and i Publishers. 


A MANUAL OF SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNERS 
IN LITERATURE; comprising a description of 
publishing methods and arr nts, directions 
for the preparation of MSS. for the press, explana 
tions of the details of book manufacturing, with 
instructions for vroof-resding, and specimens of 
typography, the text of the United States Copy- 
right Law, and information concerning Interna- 
tional Copyrights, together with general hints for 
authors. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 


“Full of ‘valusble informeticn for authors 
rs. . 


and 
A most Sy ny ° a excel- 
—Harper's ly (Baey C 


ry point treated we can een Sa rec- 
ommena t thie iting information 





wri' 
lent apnea 


many 
of 


y ditors are able to do.” a 
“The idea of 


being well KS | foathice tion dt ot hapey os is 


wongturally arally jares 2 nowadays, it will prove a profitable 
one. 


*,* Putnam's New Spring List forwarded to any ad_ 
aus upon application. 


“*A Thoreughly — | Book fer Young Read- 


MARTIN, THE SKIPPER. 


By James F. Conn, author of * The Watchers on the 
Longships,” etc. A tale for boys and seafaring 
folk. 12mo. 500 pp. $1.50 


he work of a practiced writer. A aptrinea story, 

wi ‘An t= companion to “ Watchers 

on the Longships. and Exprees. 

“* An Absorbing Narrative of Peril and Here- 
ism.’’ 


The Watchers on the Longships. 


By James F. Cons, author of “ Martin the Skipper,” 
ete. Second Am. Edition. mo. 960 pp. $1.56. 
us of thrifling interest, founded on f: illus. 
ing inoral heroism and faiiLfulness to duty” 
tras become very poputar in and, hav. 


value rr 


eee eet. Lat eifeed’netions 


For sale by all booksellers. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Ptace, New York. 
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NOW READY, 
After several years of preparation, 


SWINTON’S READERS 


An entirely New Series of SCHOOL READ- 
ING-BOOKS, in five numbers. 


By Proresson Witu1aM Swinton. 


IN PRESENTING this new series of school 
reading-books to the educational public, the 
publishers believe they are not claiming too 
much when they say that they are the most care- 
fully edited and most beautiful series of school 
text-books ever issued from the press. 
Swinton’s Reapers are pre-eminently Lan- 
auaGe Reapers. It is the conviction of the 
author of the books that the reader is the real 
focus of school language study. 

By this it is not intended that the function of 
the book, as a collection of exercises for school 
practice and training in reading, should be set 
aside or ignored. Language study and language 
lessons, with word-analysis, sentence-analysis, 
and composition are everywhere used as a means 
to the better understanding and better reading 
of the selection in hand. Everything is tribu- 
tary and auxiliary to the main purpose of the 
author, to teach children to read “with the spirit 
and with the understanding.” 

The illustrations are by the most eminent 
American artists: Church, Dielman, Fredericks, 
Pyle, Harper, White, and others, and were drawn 
expressly for these books. 

I. Swinton’s Primer and First 
Reader.—lIn print and script exercises. 
The script exercises are a specially attractive 
feature, being white on black, as in blackboard 
and slate work, the script being the result of 
careful experiment in securing a practical style 
of letter for this sort of work. Another noticeable 
feature of thie book is the type, which was made 
for us, and which is unlike any other font of type 
heretofore cnt, in the matter of size and face. 


Handsomely illustrated, and bound in cloth. 
One volume ; 120 pages. 
Il. Swinton’s Second Reader.—In 


print and script exercises. This is also a beauti- 
ful book, and commends itself especially for its 
grading, for the purity and sweetness of its liter- 
ary form, and for the developement of “language 
work.” Ilnustrated, and bound in cloth. 176 pages. 

Ill. Swinton’s Third Reader.—Pre- 
senting many new and original features. Notice- 
able for the charming series of original lessons 
entitled ‘Home Pets,” ‘‘ Bright Examples,” and 
‘About Plants.” Illustrated, and bound in 
cloth... 240 pages. 

IV. Swinton’s Fourth Reader.— 
A book of choice selections for this important 
grade, carefally edited and arranged. = con- 


tains also many useful and entertaini inal 
lessons, pre | on “Useful Knowl "and 
“Pictures of can History.” Iilustrated, 


and bound in cute 354 pages. 


Y. Swinton’s Fifth Reader and 
Speaker.—This book contains abundant 
exercises in language, reading, recitation, and 
declamation. An instructive and entertaining 
origina] feature is the series of leseons under 
the title of “‘ Glimpses of Science,” presented in 
the highest form of literary art. Ii)ustrated, 
and bound in cloth. 480 pages. 


Sample 8 ane a circulars, by 


mail, & Gather 
*,* A sel of the Readers, from the First to the 
Fifth inclusive, sent to auy teacher or education- 


ist on receipt of $1.75. 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
753 and 755 Breadway, New York 
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The United States in Prophecy. 
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boning scenes of tine THe pir mOT 
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conclusive 
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Apocalypse. New edition just issued. 274 pp., musiin, Ss. postpaid. 
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Religious _ Hutelligence. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AT 
SARATOGA. 


Tue General Assembly of the Northern 
Presbyterian Church met in Saratoga on 
Thursday of last week, and organized by 
the election of moderator of Dr. E. F. 
Hatfield, who has served as Stated Clerk 
for over twenty years. The sermon was by 
Dr. Herrick Johnson, moderator last year, 
and was chiefly on the subject of the dearth 
of candidates for the ministry. 

The first business of importance was the 
reception of the delegates from the Southern 
Presbyterian Church. The delegates were 
William Brown, D.D., of Virginia, Thomas 
K. Hoyt, D.D., of Tennessee, and Hon. 
Patrick Joyce, of Kentucky. Dr. Brown, 
who represents the older section in the 
Church, which had hitherto been jealous of 
fraternal relations, made a long speech de- 
voted to showing how cordially the 
Southern Church entered into this fratern- 
al relation, although the reasons were 
very cogent why no organic union should 
be considered. Last year, he said, the 
Southern Assembly placed the most favora- 
ble construction upon doubtful phrases in 
the overture for fraternal relations, though 
many thought there was not sufficient 
ground for such construction. The peace 
and welfare of the Church now require 
there should be no misunderstanding, and 
that real differences should not be covered 
up with glittering generalities about 
Christian, brotherly love. The Southern 
Church has grown, he continued, from 
10 synods to 14, from 47 presbyteries to 67, 
from 700 ministers to 1,000, from 1,000 
churches to 2,010, from 75,000 communi- 
cants to 124,000. It covers 15 states, 1,500 
miles from north to south and 1,000 miles 
from east to west. He then raised the ques- 
tion which, he said, would occur to them 
all: ‘If there be reason for fraternal inter- 
course, Why not extend it further and em- 
brace North and South in one ecclesiastical 
body, asin the days of old?” [Applause. ] 
The obstacles were pointed out. First, it is 
inexpedient. If organic unify were indis- 
pensable it would be another thing. But 
that does not make real unity; it some- 
times hinders it, and it is better to work 
separately. Second. Differences and oppo- 
site feelings in the two Churches. Could 
there be any reasonable hope of avoiding 
unpleasant scenes? ‘‘ Last year you went 
to the grave of Lincoln. Should we all 
meet in Virginia, would you go to the 
graves of Lee and Stonewall Jackson, both 
eminent Christian gentlemen?” This ques- 
tion was answered with cries of yes and 
loud applause all over the house. 

He continued: ‘‘In afew years, when 
nothing shall be left but their sepulchers, 
how would a proposition be met, if North 
and South were united, for the Assembly to 
visit the grave of President Grant or Presi- 
dent Davis?” This was received in silence, 
without applause. 

‘Time heals,” he continued ; ‘* but the hus- 
bandman waits for the early and latter 
rains. The differences in political princi- 
ples were also a bar to union, and declara- 
tions of Assemblies were referred to as 
showing that the Northern Church took 
diametrically opposite ground from the 
Southern. The Southern Church did not 
believe churches had power to decide 
political questions. This the Northern 
Church had done by its pronunciamentos 
againt state rights. What, then, is practica- 
ble? We can be friends and as good 
friends as God’s grace will permit. Let 
friendship be complete and bygones be by- 
gones. Let us co-operate wherever practi- 
cable. Cannot Danville Seminary be made 
to fill the place designed? Cannot we work 
together with the six millions of Negroes? 
Let us go as far as we are like-minded, and 
God will sbow the further way.” With 
this sentiment he concluded amid great 
applause. 

Dr. Brown was followed by Dr. Hoyt and 
Hon. P. Joyce, who showed by their differ- 
ent tone that there was a large portion of 
the Southern Church which was less tena- 

cious of old memories and less suspicious 
than Dr. Brown. Said Dr. Hoyt: 

“« My venerable colleague has dwelt upon the 
past. Let us now overleap it. Let the dead past 
bury its dead. Let us follow Obrist whither his 


Providence, Word, and Spirit shall lead. We | 
are taught that it is one of the felicities of heav- 
enly state that painful memories are forgotten, 
or transformed. There is a mystic fountain in 
Florida, the purity of whose waters is such that, 
though the depth be two hundred feet, every ob- 
ject is clearly visible, but transfigured. Floating 
over ite fair surface I have seen alligators and 
other reptiles, hideous above ground, shine with 
colors of the rainbow aa the light falls upon them 


Thus does the celestial light irradiate human sor- 
rows when it is transmitted through the sea of 
glory. 
alienation be submerged in the limpid waters of 
fraternal love, and receive transfiguration from 
the rays of the sun of righteousness. 

“It is right for us to turn from the past and to 
enjoy the present; to extend mutual congratula- 
tions and common thanksgivings ; and to rejoice 
that, disregarding all technical barriers, our heart 
and the hearts of our people beat in unison.” 

Dr. Hoyt then mentioned several spheres 
of action in which the Northern and South- 
ern Churches may find it practicable to 
unite: 

1. The religious instruction of the Negroes. 

2. Foreign missions. 

8. Austin College, Texas. 

4. Danville Theological Seminary. 

He closed by expressing the hope that 
the two bodies would co-operate in these 
and other good works. 

Hon. P. Joyce spoke in the same cordial 
vein: 


“You are not only of one faith with us, but 
also of one blood. The generation growing up 
knows nothing of the bitterness of the separation. 
We can leave minor points and territorial adjust- 
ments to the future. Whatever we propose, God 
will cispose, When we see his will, let it be done! 
You have a goodly land, and great streams of 
immigration, and have a great mission to pro- 
mote Christian liberty and Christian civilization. 
We also have great problems to deal with, espe- 
cially one of race that cannot be met with preju- 
dice nor with maudlin sentiment. We cannot 
see through the shadow even to the coming day ; 
but we can pray God to enlighten us and bind us 
together with the strongest tie. The time for 
alienation, mistrust, and misapprehension is 
past. All that is now needed is to bring into 
these matters the common sense we carry into 
business, filled and fired with the love of Christ. 
May God bless you with his continuing protec- 
tion and abundant love! [Great applause.]” 


The moderator responded very cordially 
and happily, expressing his belief that a re- 
union of the two bodies is inevitable. On 
Saturday morning the Assembly took up 
the report offered by Dr. Herrick Johnson, 
and containing a plan for the organization 
of a new board to advance collegiate and 
academic education in the extensive West. 
After considerable discussion the report 
was adopted as offered, and a new board 
was added to those now seeking the sup- 
port of the Church. The following is the 
plan adopted: 


‘1, That a definite agency be instituted that 
shall have in charge the interests of higher edu- 
cation as connected with the Presbyterian 
Church, 

“*2. That this agency be a separate and inde- 
pendent board, with its distinct officers and 
work, 

**3, That the board be constituted under the 
following provisions—viz : 

“A, The name of this board shall be the 
Presbyterian Board of Aid for Colleges and 
Academies, and the general work shall have the 
limitations indicated by its title. 

‘* B. The board shall consist of twenty-four 
members, divided into three classes, composed 
equally of ministers and laymen, and one class 
shall be elected each year. 

“C. The officers of this board shall be a presi- 
dent, vice-president, treasurer, and permanent 
secretary. 

“D. In the constitution of the board the dif- 
ferent parts of the country shall be equitably 
represented. 

‘‘ E. The headquarters of the board shall be 
at Chicago, and the executive committee of the 
board shall be residents in Chicago or in the 
immediate vicinity. 

“F, Semi-annual meetings of the board may 
be held at different points in the country, as the 
board shall select. 

“ @, The province of the board shall be to se- 
cure an annual offering from the churches for 
this cause; to co-operate with local agencies in 
determining sites for new institutions; to de- 
cide what institutions shall be aided ; to assign 
to those institutions seeking endowment »the 
special fields open to their appeals, that clash- 
ing between them may be avoided; and to dis- 
courage all independent appeals to the Church 
at large. 

‘CH, The fands# received by the board shall be 
devoted either to current expenses of struggling 





institutions, or to permanent endowments. 


through the prism of the deep, pellucid water. | 


Thus may the sad memories of past | 





The funds shall be secured (a) by annual of- 
ferings from the churches, mainly for current 
expenses of the institutions; (0) by special ap- 
plications for endowment under the approval 
and general direction of the board. 

“TI. (a) Every institution hereafter established, 
as a condition of receiving aid shall be either 
organically connected with the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, or shall, 
by charter provision, perpetually have two-thirds 
of its Board of Control members of the Presby- 
terian Church. 

“(b) Inthe case of institutions already estab- 
lished, and not included under the above provis- 
ions, appropriations for endowments shall be 
s0 made as to revert tothe board whenever these 


| institutions shall pass from Presbyterian con- 


trol. 
**(e) Inall other respects the disbursement 


| of funds by the board shall be wholly discretion- 


ary with the board, both as to amount and direc- 
tion, subject always tothe control of the General 
Assembly. 

‘*4. That the board be chartered under the 
laws of the State of Illinois, and be empowered 
to receive legacies. 

“5. That acommittee be now appointed to re- 
port to this Assembly the names of twenty-four 
members for this board, and any needed direc- 
tions for organization, and that, when so reported 
and approved by this Assembly, said members 
shall be authorized and enjoined to perfect the 
organization of the board at the earliest possi- 
ble date, and to proceed at once to its vast and 
responsible work.” 


<< - —_ -_—_—_ 


THE CUMBERLAND PRESBYTE- 
RIAN ASSEMBLY, 





Tux fifty-third General Assembly of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church met at 
Nashville, Tenn., May 17th. It had the 
largest attendance of any Assembly during 
the history of the denomination—over two 
hundred delegates being present, besides 
the members of the different boards, the 
members of special committees, and others. 
It was feared that, on account of the large 
influx of visitors to attend the military drill, 
there would be much difficulty in entertain- 
ing the Assembly; but results have shown 
that Nashville is fully equal to both demands 
upon her hospitality. 

In the afternoon the services were held, 
by invitation, in the Hall of Representatives 
in the State House. Here the city and 
state gave a cordial welcome to the Assembly 
through Governor Bate, who made a very 
happy and eloquent address. The response 
of Dr. Buchanan was brief, but thoughtful. 

Three nominees were before the body, 
from among whom to choose a presiding 
officer. Pres. A. J. McGlumphy, D.D., of 
Lincoln University, J. H. Houx, D.D., Pres- 
ident of the Educational Commission of 
Missouri, and the Rev. S. L. Russell 
of Alabama. Dr. McGlumphy was the 
successful candidate. At the time of 
adjournment an effort was made on the 
part of some to have the Assembly’s sessions 
held at the church instead of the capitol; 
but, after some discussion, it was voted 
down. A similar effort was made on Fri- 
day, but it met with a like disappointment. 
At night on Thursday the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was celebrated in the First 
Church. 


One of the first things to grect the mem- 
bers on Friday morning was the Cumberland 
Presbyterian, issued as a four-page daily, 
and containing the minutes of the Assembly 
and all the speeches fully reported. The 
opening half-hour, which is devoted 
to devotional services, was almost phe- 
nomenal in the large number who were 
present and the liveliness of the worship, 
under the lead of Dr. Houx. The routine 
business of the morning, such as the 
appointment of committees, correspond- 
ence, etc., was dispatched with celerity, and 
then came the most interesting business 
the session, the reading of the Stated 
Clerk’s report on Revision. A perfect spell 
was on the audience while it was being 
read; but so soon as it was completed, the 
pent up breath gushed forth in a terrific vol- 
ley of inquiries, explanations, and protests. 
By prompt use of the gavel the moderator 
brought the members to order, and further 
disorder was prevented without difficulty. 
The report showed that ninety-two Presby- 
terians had voted approbation of the 
Revised Confession, eighty only had voted 
disapprobation, and fourteen were not heard 
from officially, The confusion at the 
close of the reading was made by the com- 
ments upon the yote, and especially by dele- 





gates from some of the fourteen unreported 
presbyteries, some declaring their presby- 
teries had voted approbation, and that such 
had been published in the Church papers, 
etc. Their disappointment at non-appear- 
ance in the approving list was genuine. 
After some discussion, the Assembly de- 
cided that delegates from said unreported 
presbyteries might certify to the Stated 
Clerk as to their action and it would 
be incorporated in the report, as it 
was desired to have a_ correct re- 
port for the sake of history. This 
will swell the number of approving presby- 
teries to one hundred or over. It is too 
early tostate definitely. Nothing, probably, 
will be added to the negative vote. After 
this decision was reached, on motion of Dr, 
Stainback, the report of the Stated Clerk 
was received and the Revised Confession 
declared the law of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church. Many proposed amendments 
arein the hands of the judiciary committee, 
and some of these will be recommended to 
the Assembly doubtless for approval. 


oe  ———— 


Tue General Assembly of the Southern Presby- 
terian Church met in Lexington, Ky., May 17th, 
Dr. T. Rogers, of Virginia, was elected modera- 
tor. On the 18th the committees were an- 
nounced and routine business transacted. On the 
19th an address was presented by the fraternal 
delegates from the Northern Church, The fol- 
lowing includes the more important passages : 

“Tt requires two or more to make a quarfel. The 
less of truth and the léss of réason there be in the 
strife and quarrel, the more bitter, the more acri- 
monious it becomes. But it so turns out that some- 
times one of the belligerents has grace given him to 
cease striving and to cease dealing in railing ac- 
cusations. He is led by some means to examine 
anew the ground. No one gives in true love and 
charity, but that he feels and knows that it is better 
to give than to receive. So it is that no man out of 
a pure heart utters a truthful, kind word, or does a 
generous, noble, magnanimous act but that he de- 
rives therefrom incalculable advantages over the 
recipient of the kind word or generous and noble 
act. He who goes furthest in confessing a fault and 
in adjusting a difficulty, must receive and wear the 
brighter and the more glorious crown of rejoicing. 
When such words are uttered as those just referred 
to, that is the end of controversy. There is no 
ground left for contention or quarrel. The other 
side cannot do less than say the same. They can 
say no more; for all nas been said and assented to 
that can be said. The ground nas been entirely cover- 
ed. You may not have said very much that was oflen- 
sive to those on our side; you may have, you pro- 
bably did think many hard things. We did not ask 
you to regret or withdraw anything. You studied to 
do those things that make only for peace. You, of 
your own accord, expressed regret for and with- 
drawal of the offensive word. In your magnanim- 
ity you got the-start of us and did this noble thing.” 


....-The American Tract Society reports re- 
reipts in all of $394,066, and expenditures of 
$386,280. The American Bible Society had an 
income for general purposes of $598,641. Of 
this amount, $283,999 was received for books and 
on purchase account; $184,178 from legacies ; 
$60,367 in donations ; $32,294 from rentals, and 
the balance from interest and other sources. 
Some $53,000 was added to the trust fund, the in- 
terest of which alone is applicable for general pur- 
poses. The disbursements for manufacturing 
and other general purposes were $599,206. For 
the foreign work of the society the coming year 
$164,986.85 has been appropriated. During the 
year 1,273,657 copies of the Bible, or parts of it, 
were issued from the Bible House, and 402,575 
copies abroad, 


....-The Lutheran General Synod met in 


_ Springfield, O., May 16th. Dr. J. G. Morris, of 


Baltimore, was elected president. The biennial 
report of the Board of Foreign Missions stated 
that the income was $50,741, showing a large in- 
crease. The report of the delegate from the 
Lutheran General Synod of the South was favor- 
ably considered. It was resolved to send a dele- 
gate to the next meeting of that body. The 
Synod declared its readiness to unite with the 
Lutheran Synod South and the General Council to 
secure a common liturgical service for all English» 
speaking Lutherans. 


....The General Synod of the reformed Presby- 
terian Church has been in session in Philadel- 
phia. A warm discussion rose on Saturday over 
the report on the theological seminary. The Rev. 
A. G. Wylie denounced the report, and Elder 
Houston denounced the conduct of the seminary, 
and charged that it had received notorious char- 
acters. Mr. Blair charged that the seminary had 
licensed a man of intemperate habits, and named 
the man, whereupon there was great confusion. 
Some defended the accused and some supported 
Mr. Blair, whom the moderator censured. 


...-The Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylva- 
nia, has disapproved of the act of a Lutheran min- 
ister in assisting at the Sotention fC 
chapel, and passed a resolution instructing 
members not to participate in such services in 
the future. 
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Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC, 

Tue severe tornado that struck Kansas City 
on May 13th, has been followed in the West 
by a series of storms and cyclones of unprece- 
dented severity. Life and property have alike 
been destroyed. On the same Sunday that Kan- 
sas city so suffered, other towns of Missouri, as 
well as some in Indiana and Michigan, were de- 
vastated, and all along the line of the storms 
many persons were injured, and some fatally. 
On the 17th inst. tornadoes struck different 
towns in Texas, Nebraska, and Wisconsin. The 
cyclone at Racine, Wis., was terribly severe, and 
is known to have killed over twenty-five persons, 
and wrecked more than one hundred houses. 
Houses were swept away like feathers, and some 
carried bodily, with their inmates, from 10 feet to 
100 yards. Distress and disaster, of a heartrend- 
ing character, were revealed by the daylight of 
the next morning. Morgan County, IL, ex- 
perienced on the 19th, the most disastrous wind 
storm known in its history. Many houses were 
destroyed, and at least ten deaths were reported 
in the county. It is believed that the entire loss 
of life in Dlinois on Friday night amounts to 
over sixty. Some towns in the adjoining states 
were visited on the same evening, but with less 
destruction. Visitors have been flocking by 
hundreds to the scene of the disastar at Racine, 
and contributions for the relief of the wounded 
and suffering are pouring in. 


.. At a meeting of the Brooklyn Bridge trus- 
tees last week a schedule of tolls was finally 
agreed upon. The toll for foot passengers was 
fixed at one cent; the fare in cars, five cents. 
Extensive preparations have been made for the 
opening of the bridge to-day. The President of 
the United States and Cabinet, the Governor of 
New York and Staff, with other distinguished 
guests, are to be escorted from the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel to the New York Anchorage by the Seventh 
Regiment. Addresses will be made by William 
C. Kingsley, on behalf of the Trustees; Hon. 
Seth Low, on behalf of the City of Brooklyn; 
Hon. Franklin Edson, on behalf of the City of 
New York. Orations will be delivered by Abram 
8. Hewitt for New York, and Richard 8, Storrs, 
D.D., for Brooklyn. The President and Gover- 
dor will dine with Mayor Low, and a reception 
will be tendered them in the evening at the 
Academy of Music. The bridge will be illumin- 
ated in the evening by electric lights and dis- 
play of fireworks. The schools of Brooklyn 
have been ordored closed, and the Mayor has re- 
quested that business be suspended and that the 
city be decorated by day and illuminated by 
night. 


.-The mystery which has for so many 
months surrounded the personality and where- 
abouts of Tynan, the famous “ No. One” of the 
Dublin Invincibles, has at last been removed. It 
is now definitely known that he is not only in 
this country, but that he holds himself in instant 
readiness to deliver himself up for examination 
whenever the British Government makes a de- 
mand for his extradition. On Saturday last, 
Gen. Roger A. Pryor, acting for Tynan, addressed 
a letter to the counsel for the British Govern- 
ment, offering to give up Tynan on demand. 
The reply stated that no instruction had been 
received from the British Government to take 
proceedings for Tynan’s arrest, and therefore 
General Pryor’s offer could not be accepted. 
Tynan is living quietly in Brooklyn, with his 
wife and eight children, and, according to Gen- 
cral Pryor, is an unpretentious gentleman. 


. Several of the Chinamen and two of the 
white women who were recently arrested for 
smoking opium in Chinese opium joints were 
last week arraigned in the New York Court of 
Special Sessions. The statute under which they 
were arrested was passed May 15th last, and 
provides “that every person who opens or 
maintains, to be resorted to by other persons, 
any place where opium or any of its prepara- 
tions are sold or given away to be smoked at 
such place, and any person who at such place 
sells or gives away any opium to be there smoked 
or otherwise used, and any person who visits 
or resorts tosuch place for the purpose of smok- 
ing opium or its preparations, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and be fined a sum not 
exceeding $500, or be sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment, or both.” The court did not 
think there was sufficient evidence to convict the 
prisoners, and they were discharged. 


.-The steamer “Granite State,” which runs 
between this city and Hartford, Conn., was de- 
stroyed by fire at five o'clock on Friday morning 
last, while approaching the pier at Goodspeed’s 
Landing, forty-one miles from Hartford. The 
flames spread so rapidly that nothing was saved. 
A panic ensued among the passengers, and most 
of them jumped into the water. The loss of life 
is not known, as the list of those on board was 
destroyed. The bodies of three persons have 
been found. No one was able to give a satisfac- 
na explanation of the origin of the fire yester- 


-++»There was « large attendance last woek‘at 





the meeting of the New York Cremation “Bociety 
in the hall of the Society for Ethical Culture. 
Miss Meredith read a paper in which she reviewed 
the arguments that have been raised against cre- 
mation, and gave a history of its progress in the 
United States and the growing sympathy with it 
in public sentiment. Professor Felix Adler urged 
the society to begin its work at once by building 
acrematory. The secretary stated that the socie- 
ty had a fund of 12,000 in its treasury, with 
which it will build a crematory next year. 


..Col. Ingersoll, of counsel for the defense 
in the Star Route trial, who began his argument 
last week, expects to occupy two or three days of 
the present week before concluding. He has an- 
nounced that his argument would be the last 
made by the defense, that Mr. Merrick would 
follow for the prosecution, and would speak 
four or five days, after which would come the 
judge’s charge to the jury, to be followed per- 
haps by an argument on the law as laid down in 
the charge. He thought the case would be given 
to the jury during the first week in June. 


..Destructive forest fires have been raging 
in Vermont and New Hampshire. The fires in 
Vermont are characterized as the most disastrous 
that have ever occurred in the state. An im- 
mense tract has been burned over, and the loss, 
it is said, will amount to more than $150,000. At 
Lancaster, N. H., the value of the timber burned 
is placed at upward of #15,000. More than one 
thousand acres in the state have been burned 
over, and large forces of men have been detached 
to fight the flames. 


..The recent exhibition of anti-Chinese 
feeling in New York city has attracted attention 
at the Chinese Legation in Washington, and the 
Ambassador has decided to establish a Consulate 
in New York, in order to provide better protection 
for Chinese subjects. One of the attaches of the 
Washington Legation will be placed in temporary 
charge of it. 


..The post-office officials at Washington 
still think that there will be a surplus for this 
fiscal year, and estimate the amount at #3,000,- 
000, or nearly twice as much as last year. A 
surplus is not expected for the next year on ac- 
count of the reduced postage. 


..No news has yet been received from Gen- 
eral Crooks and his expedition against the 
Apaches. 


FOREIGN. 


. -The recent circular of Pope Leo XIII, to the 
Irish Bishops, contains the following: ‘While 
it is lawful for the Irish to seek redress for their 
grievances and to strive for their rights, they 
should, at the same time, seek God's justice and 
remember the wickedness of illegal means in 
furthering even a just cause. Itis the duty of 
the clergy to curb the excited feelings of the 
people and to urge justice and moderation. The 
clergy are not permitted to depart from these 
rules and join and promote movements incon- 
sistent with them. Collections to relieve dis- 
tress are permitted ; but subscriptions to inflame 
popular passions are condemned. The clergy 
must hold aloof when it is plain that, by such 
movements, hatred and dissension are aroused 
or distinguished persons insulted, and when 
crimes and murders go uncensured, and when 
patriotism is measured by the amount subscribed ; 
for the people are thereby intimidated. There- 
fore, the Parnell fund is disapproved and no 
clergyman should recommend subscriptions 
thereto or promote it.” The comment on the 
circular has been somewhat astonishing. Ata 
meeting of the National League in Dublin, Mr. 
Biggar, M. P. for Cavan, said that anything 
coming from the Pope should be received with 
respect by the League, but that the members 
should at the same time express their opinion. Mr. 
Mayne, Parnellite M. P. for Tipperary, said that 
the Irish people should take theology and not poli- 
tics from Rome. Mr. Parnell, he declared, was 
the head of their political church. Mr. Kenny, 
M. P. for Ennis, described the Pope’s circular 
as a shameful insult to the priests and people of 
Ireland. Different Irish journals think the Pope 
has been deceived by emissaries of the British 
Government. 


--On Wednesday of last week the trial of 
Fitzharris, the cab-driver, as an accessory after 
the fact to the Dublin Park murders, was con- 
cluded, and being found guilty, he was sentenced 
to penal servitude for life. On the following day 
five of the conspirators were sentenced to penal 
servitude for ten years, and one for five years, 
On Friday Daniel Curley, the second man con- 
victed, was hanged in Kilmainham jail. Carey, 
the informer, has been released and Delaney re- 
prieved. The special business of the Commission 
in Dublin has been concluded. 


.-The head consta‘le at Liverpool maintains 
that the story in circulation last week of the 
discovery on a trans-Atlantic steamer of an in- 
fernal machine in a box, which had been in- 
trusted to the care of the steward, is a hoax, and 
that the box only contained bricks. The Times's 
correspondent at Liverpool, however, insists on 
the truth of the story, and declares that the po- 
lice are anxious to minimize the importance of 





the affair. The Liverpool Courier says it is posi- 
tive that a dangerous machine was found on the 
steamer. 


...Mr. Morton, the United States Minister to 
France, introduced last week to M. Ferry, the 
Prime Minister, a deputation bearing the address 
of the Boston committee, in which the French 
Government was requested to introduce a bill to 
facilitate the dispatch of French works of art 
to the International Exhibition, to be held on 
the occasion of the centennial of the signing of 
the Treaty for American Independence. M. 
Ferry intimated that he would submit the matter 
to the Council of Ministers, 


..A meeting held in Rome, on the 20th inst., 
adopted a resolution in favor of a universal ex- 
hibition at Rome, and resolved to petition Parlia- 
men in behalf of the project. At a mass-meet- 
ing held on the Piazza del Popolo, Signer 
Coccapielles urged the crowd to proceed to the 
Quirina!l and request the King and Queen to 
assume the leadership of the movement for an 
exhibition. The people were prevented, how- 
ever, by the police from carrying out this sug- 
gestion. 


..News has been received from Valparaiso, 
stating that a definite arrangement for a treaty 
of peace between Chili and Peru has been arrived 
atin Lima. Peru cedes Tacua and Arica for ten 
years. At the end of that term a plebiscite is to 
be taken to determine to which country those 
provinces shall belong. The country acquiring 
them will pay indemnity. 


..The Pall Mall Gazette, in ite issue of Mon- 
day, says that the Governor-Generalship of 
Canada, in succession to the Marquis of Lorne, 
has been offered to the Marquis of Landsdowne, 
who has accepted it. The same paper further 
says the Marquis of Lansdowne will probably 
sail for Canada next October to assume the 
duties of the office. 


.. A box, with a fuse attached, was discovered 
on the steps of the Peterborough Cathedral on 
Sunday. When examined at the police station it 
was found to contain four bottles, filled with 
various colored liquids, together with numerous 
wires and springs. Although the affair is con- 
sidered a hoax, worshipers at the Cathedral 
were much alarmed. 


..The Ambassadors from Annam at Peking, 
continue to invoke assistance from China; but 
the result of their application will depend upon a 
general diplomatic conference to be held when 
the new French Minister is ready to participate. 
French officials in China believe that China's at- 
titude is encouraged by English influences. 


. .News has been received that King Cetewayo 
having advanced to attack Oham and Usibepu,: 
the latter chiefs combined their forces cud utterly 
routed Cetewayo. The first accounts of the en- 
gagement put the loss at 6,000 men; but this is 
probably exaggerated. 


..The treaty between Germany and Mada- 
gascar is based on the mutual recognition of the 
most favored nation principle. Germany has 
done or said nothing offensive to the sensibilities 
of France, but the Malagasy envoys consider that 
their mission has been a complete success, 


..A violent storm raged in Berlin on Sunday 
last, and did mach damage to the Hygienic 
Exhibition building. Rain penetrated the roof, 
and the partition walls of the Austrian depart- 
ment were overthrown. Several persons were 
injured. 

..The St. Petersburg police have been in- 
formed of the existence of a plot to frighten the 
horse of the Czar during the procession at Mos- 
cow on his coronation day, and in the confusion 
that would no doubt follow, to kill the Emperor. 


....A so-called workingmen’s congress, which 
was held in Paris on Sunday evening, ended with 
a general fight. One man was stabbed and several 
other men, including M. Joffrin, a member of 
the Municipal Council, were otherwise injured. 


....The ‘ Oity of Berlin,” of the Inman line, 
bound for New York, was found to have a de- 
fective crank shaft, and was obliged at Queens- 
town to transfer all passengers, including 1,200 
steerage passengers, to other steamers. 


..A dispatch from Vienna says the Sultan 
has agreed to convoke a Turkish Parliament, 
which will resemble the Assembly of 1876. It will 
be composed of representatives of all religions, 
and will meet in October. 


...-The village of Longefoy, in Savoy, Has 
been almost entirely destroyed by fire, only four 
buildings remaining standing. Four hundred 
persons are made homeless by the fire. 


...-During a popular féle and firework display 
in a village near Lisbon, Portugal, last Wednes- 
day, a bomb filled with dynamite exploded, killing 
four persons and wounding twenty. 

..The Paris Figaro publishes a letter from 
Count de Lesseps, stating that the Suez Canal 
Company proposes to cut a second canal across 
the Isthmus, 


.-..The Count de Chambord is reported to be 
enjoying good health, notwithstanding recent re- 
ports of his dying condition. 








. Six Anarchists have been arrested in Paris 
for circulating seditious pamphlets among the 
troops, 


...-Lord Dufferin has left Constantinople for 
England by way of Vienna. 


..The Brazilian ministry has resigned. 


AT THIS SEASON of the year Coughs, Colds 
Hoarseness, and other affections of the Throat 
and Lungs prevail. Madame Zadoc [Porter's 
Carative Balsam is a valuable remedy. No 


family should be without a bottle in the 
house. It is only 25 cents and will be found 
worth as many dollars for the cure of the 
above complaints, It is for sale by all Drug- 
giste, 
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and Breath Purifier, 
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STATIONARY WASH TUBS. 
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SURA RHEUMATISM 
CURA. NEURALGIA, 


and for diseases arising from an impure orate of the 
blood, An entieee Sor malaria 
Prices, 50c. and 
druggist for it, 
R. W. ROBINSON & SON, Proprictors, 
184 Greenwich Mt., N. ¥. 
Send for Circular. 
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THE GREAT BRIDGE. 
We publish, in our correspondence 


columns of this week, an interview with the 
Hon. J. 8. T. Stranahan, one of Brooklyn's 
oldest and most honored residents, in re- 
gard to the East River Bridge which is to- 
day opened, by appropriate ceremonies, to 
public use. Mr. Stranahan has been con- 
nected with this enterprise from the com- 
mencement, as a member of the Board of 
Trustees; and it is not too much to say 
that his clear brains, long experience in the 
construction of public works, and far- 
sighted sagacity have stamped themselves 
upon this bridge, and largely contributed to 
make it the structure which the people 
now behold with so much admiration. To 
him and his associates, and to the engineers 
so wisely selected by them, the citiés of 
New York and Brooklyn are indebted for 
the most marvelous bridge structure that 
the world has ever seen, 


Two towers, one on each side of East 
River, resting upon caissons sunk below 
its hed to the solid rock, rise to the hight 
of 278 feet above high-water mark. The 
space between these towers is spanned by 
foiir steel-wire cables, each 15} inches in 








diameter and each cable nest 1,600 feet in 
length between the towers. These cables 
on each side are anchored in enormous 
masses of solid granite. To these cables is 
attached the suspended superstructure ; 
and both cables and superstructure have a 
strength about four times greater than will 
ever be required for any practical use. The 
bridge is eighty-five feet in width, and has 
two carriage roads, two rail tracks, and one 
large avenue for foot passengers. The dis- 
tance between the termini of the bridge is 
about one mile, and the rail cars will con- 
sume about five minutes in passing 
from one terminus to the other. These 
cars are tu be drawn by an endless steel 
rope, kept in motion by a powerful engine 
on the Brooklyn side of the river. The 
cables, the suspenders, and the bridge 
structure are all composed of Bessemer 
steel. The hight of the bridge, in the 
center of the river, is 135 feet above high- 
water mark; and, with very few excep- 
tions, this is sufficient for the passage of 
sailing vessels without lowering their top- 
sails. To stand upon the bridge is to be 
filled with wonder at its solidity and 
strength, while at the same time overlook- 
ing New York, Brooklyn, portions of Staten 
Island, and contiguous parts of New Jersey. 
The sense of the marvelous thoroughly 
penetrates the spectator; and all sense of 
fear and of danger just as thoroughly dis- 
appears. 

The cost of the bridge, including the 
land taken, is in round numbers fifteen 
millions of dollars, one-third of which falls 
upon the City of New York, and the other 
two-thirds upon Brooklyn. The time con- 
sumed in its construction is thirteen years. 
The trustees who have had charge of the 
work have given their time and services 
without salary. The general plan of the 
bridge was drawn by the elder Roebling, 
whose untimely death devolved the execu- 
tion of the plan upon his son, aided by six 
assistant engineers. 

The people have waited long, and, for 
the most part, patiently, for the completion 
of the bridge; and that for which they 
have waited is now realized. To-day the 
bridge is opened by joyous ceremonies, and 
to-morrow it will begin its course of public 
service. In afew weeks the rail cars will 
be in motion, and then the people can cross 
the bridge in these cars, or drive in private 
carriages, or walk over on the avenue for 
foot passengers, as may suit their conven- 
ience. 

The primary and direct purpose of build- 
ing this bridge is to establish the means of 
easy and safe communication between the 
cities of Brooklyn and New York, in addi- 
tion to the ferry system already in ex- 
istence, and in some respects far more per- 
fect, since transit by the bridge will be un- 
affected by fogs or ice. These two cities 
contain an aggregate population of about 
two millions; and, at the rate of increase 
for the last half century, this population 
will ere long become ten millions. The 
bridge is practically a great street, connect- 
ing two cities, and wider than Broadway, 
in New York, and as solid in its founda- 
tions. The direct and obvious suggestion 
from the establishment of this means of in- 
tercourse is that these two cities are des- 
tined to become one city, under a common- 
municipal government. This idea Mr. 
Stranahan emphasized in his recent address 
at the banquet of the New York Chamber 
of Commerce, and he repeats the same idea 
in our columns this week. He is entirely 
right on this subject. The tendency of a 
great and growing city is to absorb into its 
own bosom the surrounding suburban com- 
munities, and thereby make them a part of 
itself; and Brooklyn, as a distinct city, 
would have long since disappeared, and be- 
come a part of New York, but for the ob- 
stacle furnished by the East River. The 
means of intercourse furnished by the 
bridge will go far toward removing this ob- 
stacle and creating a public sentiment in 
both cities favorable to their consolidation. 
On this point Mr. Stranahan, in the speech 
referred to, eloquently sgid: 


“TI may be mistaken, but I think that the pub- 
lic sentiment of Brooklyn would cordially wel- 
come a consolidation of the two cities under the 
title of New York. The East River Bridge, now 
superadded to the ferry system, will, as Brooklyn 
hopés, 66 ‘affiliate the ‘two cities in heart and 





sympathy, and so facilitate their mutual inter- 
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course, that both, without any special courtship 
on either side, will alike ask the legislature of 
the state to enact the ceremony of a municipal 
marriage ; and, if this shall be done, then, I ven- 
ture to predict that each will be so happy and so 
well content with the other that neither will ever 
seek a divorce.” 

Whether this idea will be immediately 
realized or not, there is another idea that 
will be realized. The bridge will put 
Brooklyn and Long Island into direct and 
uninterrupted connection with the railway 
system of the country. It is built so strong- 
ly that freight trains and Pullman cars can 
safely cross it; and there can hardly be a 
doubt that it will be put to this service. 
The terminus of the rail track on the New 
York side corresponds with that of the 
system of elevated railroads; and the same 
will be true on the Brooklyn side, as there 
is no doubt that in a short time the latter 
city will have an elevated railroad in direct 
connection with this terminus. New York 
and Brooklyn thus immediately connected 
by railway communication, will connect 
themselves with the whole country, as if 
there were no East River rolling between 
them; and both cities will be largely the gain- 
ersthereby. ‘‘ Manifest destiny” decrees the 
result and it is sure to come to pass. 

We congratulate the trustees of the 
bridge, the engineeis, and especially the 
Chief Engineer, the people of New York 
and Brooklyn, and generally the people of 
the United States, upon the cheering 
auspices of the present and the more promis- 
ing ones of the future. The occasion is 
worthy of all the enthusiasm which it has 
inspired. Mayor Low has recommended 
the people of Brooklyn to make the open- 
ing day a gala day, to close their stores, to 
illuminate their dwellings in the evening, 
and join in the general jubilation of the 
memorable occasion. Some fifteen thou- 
sand letters of special invitation have been 
issued. The President of the United States 
and the Governor of this state are to be 
present, orators are to be heard, and 
magnificent fireworks in the evening will 
close the day of rejoicing. Grand and 
imposing as all this will be, the bridge 
itself will be grander still. It will be its 
own orator, and, for ages to come, its own 
historian. 


jj 


ANOTHER WALL DOWN. 


Tue Presbyterian General Assemblies, 
North and South, have broken down half, at 
least, of the wall between the two Churches. 
Ever since the close of the War they have 
stood apart. Scarce had the last shot been 
heard before the Episcopalians were one 
again. The Baptists recognized their own 
unity. But the Presbyterians would forget 
and forgive nothing. Every Christian 
overture from either side was rejected by 
the other. What this had said, and what 
the other had said,was called up and re- 
peated, and each declared that they could 
never, never shake hands until the other 
had taken back explicitly every word he 
had spoken during the passion of war. 

But last year a better spint prevailed. 
The chief credit belongs to the Southern 
Church in their mutual agreement to lay 
down their weapons and shake hands. Ac- 
cordingly,last week each Assembly received 
the delegates of the other, and there was 
great rejoicing. 

The event at Saratoga was the speech of 
Dr. William Brown, the senior delegate 
from the Southern Church. He is one of 
those who had long been opposed to recon- 
ciliation; but when, last year, the cyclone 
struck the Southern Assembly, when the 
younger men suddenly asserted the majesty 
of Christian love, and carried the body with 
enthusiasm for fraternity, then Dr. Brown 
consented. The coach was about to start, 
and, like Dr. Musgrave at the time of the 
Reunion of 1869, he concluded he would 
get on the box and drive. But since then 
he has had to suffer the criticism of the old 
leaders, Dr. Palmer, Dr. Dabney, Dr. 
Adger, Dr. Girardeau, who had less sense of 
the exigency of the case. Accordingly, he 
had a delicate task before him. He had to 
speak not unworthily of the fraternal 
feeling which had sent him, and yet he 
felt it necessary so to speak as to justify the 
delay of the past. He must save the pride 
of those who did not want to hurry on the 
road of Christian charity so fast as to lose 


their dignity. 











This Dr. Brown did excellently. He is an 
old man, and he speaks with the most im. 
pressive deliberation from his manuscript. 
Moses was not so slow of speech. He took 
pains not to omit anything which the com- 
pletest frankness would require. He told 
his listeners very plainly why they must not 
imagine that these recognitions were but 
the first step to union of the two bodies. 
To be sure they were good for nothing; but 
they were all there. The Northern body 
was told how it hal sinned in that it had 
endorsed political opposition to states 
rights during the Rebellion, and had 
made itself what the Southern Church 
can allow itself to be, a politi- 
cal body, requiring political as well as 
religious conformity. He told them that 
the two sections still had different senti- 
ments and had better stay apart for peace’s 
sake. He twitted them on their going on a 
pilgrimage last year, when they met at 
Springfield, Illinois, to the grave of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and asked them whether it 
would be agreeable if they were re-united, 
and should meet in Virginia, to be asked to 
visit the graves of General Lee and 
Stonewall Jackson? The cries of ‘ Yes” 
all over the hall and the loud and 
long cheers were quite enough to prove 
to him, as perhaps he hoped, that this rea- 
son for division does not exist at the North. 
When, however, he continued his criticism, 
and asked whether it would conduce to har- 
mony in future meetings, when the leaders 


never 


of the war shall be in their graves, 
to have it proposed to go to the 
graves of President Grant and Presi- 


dent Davis, there were no cheers. It was evi- 
dent that the Assembly was not enthusiastic 
in its admiration of the Christianity of these 
two statesmen. 

The other two speakers, Dr. T. K. Hoyt 
and Hon. P. Joyce, spoke in a different 
vein. They spoke for the majority of their 
Church, and they frankly said that, as for 
them, they would let bygones be bygones. 
Their eye was to the future. The moder- 
ator, Dr. Hatfield, responded admirably, 
with dignity and enthusiasm. He told Dr. 
Brown that if it was a grand Church in 
1860, before the division, it is a grander 
Church now. The Assembly received with 
enthusiasm every expression of fraternity, 
and especially every suggestion that the 
two bodies might not long remain apart. 
Indeed, we strongly suspect that Dr. Brown 
himself, whotelegraphed to his own Assem- 
bly for permission to remain longer, is not 
half so afraid of union as he was. 


It is very well that one of the Southern 
delegates should have so freely unburdened 
his mind. It is not simply that he has put 
himself right with his conservative brethren, 
but that all those who have been afraid of 
the charge of inconsistency, who have been 
very jealous of the memories of the past, 
will feel a great deal better now that they 
have said their say fully in the face of their 
Northern brethren and have been cordially 
received in doing so. Reunion is nearer 
for their plain speaking. 

But it is not to be expected immediately. 
There are a great many who do not want 
it. Some, like Dr. Brown, think that the 
great obstacle is the political record of the 
Northern Church. But that is nothing. 
The action objected to was taken during 
the War bythe Old School Assembly; and 
that Old School body, like the New School, 
is defunct. The present Presbyterian 
Church is a union of the two, and is not 
responsible for the faults or the virtues of 
its predecessors. Of much greater import- 
ance is the theological question involved. 
During the year past The Christian Obsert- 
er, of Louisville, Ky., the most widely cir- 
culated of the organs of the Church, South, 
has made several attacks on the Northern 
Church for harboring heretical notions. 
While that paper is not regarded in the 
South as one to be depended upon for sound 
judgment, and these attacks have not been 
generally approved, yet there is a feeling 
of some extent in the South that their 
orthodoxy would be endangered by the 
importation into it of Northern free-think- 
ing. And there is, we suspect, a correlative 
feeling in some quarters in the North that 
the South is so hopelessly conservative that 
union had better be staved off as long as 
possible in the interest of the freer study 
of theological doctrines and biblical eriti- 
cism, which would be endangered. Opposi- 
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tion to union on this ground would be 
short-sighted, nevertheless. We suspect, 
however, that in the North the conservative 
people, who would find their Southern 
brethren helpful allies, working, as they 
will, on the popular side of Christian charity 
and unity, can do more for union than any- 
body can do against it. Union may delay 
five years; it cannot well delay ten. Itisa 
first duty, and Saratoga has given it an im 
pulse. 

Another and perhaps more serious obsta- 
cle, however, to union will be the caste 
question. Already overtures are before the 
Southern Church asking for a separate 
colored squad; and the preference in that 
section would be to have the colored people 
set off into a separate Church. But this the 
Northern Presbyterians, with their ten 
thousand colored members in the South, 
will be very slow to yield, and they ought 
not to yield. They can better afford to re- 
main apart forever than once to drive into 
a separate sect the colored brethren who 
most need fellowship and guidance. Here 
we anticipate the chief difficulty. 


THE IRISH AND PAPAL FALLI- 
BILITY. 


Tue Irish are now in the attitude of a 
double rebellion—rebellion against the 
Sovereign of the State, and rebellion against 
the Supreme Pontiff of the Church. The 
authority of the Queen has long lain heavi- 
ly on the shoulders of the Irish, but the 
Pope’s commands have been no burdens on 
their willing minds and hearts. Now the 
head of the Church to which Irishmen have 
never been disloyal, bids them submit loyal- 
ly to the pdOwers that be, to cease their 
unlawful acts in the name of the 
cause of Ireland, and to quit col- 
lecting funds to be used in ‘‘inflaming 
popular passions.” No severer test of the 
strength of Ireland’s allegiance to the Holy 
See could well be applied. The passions of 
the people are thoroughly aroused, a burning 
sense of their wrongs possesses them, and 
they have vowed a vow of vengeance and 
of freedom. The Pope now tells them that 
they may seek redress for their grievances 
in a lawful way; they may raise money to 
relieve distress, but rulers must not be in- 
sulted, crimes must not be committed, and 
subscriptions to the Parnell Fund must not 
be promoted. The clergy must hold aloof 
from all such proceedings, and must try to 
curb the excited feelings of the people. 
Could the Church make a harder demand? 

The Papal Circular, which was sent, of 
ccurse, to the bishops, has brought out open 
suggestions of revolt. Such plain language 
respecting the Pope was probably never 
heard from Irish lips before. Michael Dav- 
itt says it is ‘‘unjust and must evokea 
strongly painful resentment;” Mr. Healy 
says Ireland will not take ‘‘ gratitude from 
Rome;” Mr. O'Donnell declares that the 
Vatican has been misled; Mr. Leary 
denounces the man who has induced 
the Pope to issue the circular; Mr. 
Kenny calls the circular a ‘shameful 
insult;” Mr. Mayne says the Irish 
should take theology and not politics 
from Rome; Mr. Biggar cannot trust him- 
self to speak on the subject; Mr. Sexton 
says the movement will and must go on, 
notwithstanding the clergy. All these men 
are leaders, most of them members of Par- 
liament. The excitement in Ireland is said 
to run high. The town commissioners of 
Dungarton have taken action disapproving 
the circular, and declaring that it counsels 
disunion, and the Parnell Tribute Commit- 
tee has passed a resolution, deploring the 
action of the Sacred Congregation, attribut- 
ing it to misrepresentation, and declaring 
that the work for Ireland must not cease. 

It is a bold thing even to discuss the wis- 
dom and justice of an act of an infallible 
Pope; but the Irish leaders have done much 
more. They have condemned it and coun- 
seled the people to ignore it. What will be 
the outcome? Will there be a breach be- 
tween Ireland and Rome? The probabilities 
are all against alienation. It is possible 
that the Irish will, after some bluster, back 
down and yield unquestioning obedience 
to the Pope; but the most probable re- 
sult is that the Pope will so explain 
his letter as to remove all the catise 
for offense and uietude. As papal cir- 





cult a task as might be imagined, and it is 
to be remembered that we only havea sum- 
mary, not the text of the document. We 
predict, therefore, and without much fear 
that the event will prove our prophecy to 
be wrong, that Ireland will continue to be 
the most loyal son of the Church. 


- _ 


MEMORIAL DAY IN ANCIENT 
GREECE. 


Ovr own memorial day has won for itself 
a place in the calendar. It is a day set 
apart by the affections no less than by the 
laws. It holds its own into a new genera- 
tion, because it rests upon the deep senti- 
ment of patriotism, and because it is touched 
by the pathos of unselfish suffering and 
death. In country households it calls up 
the memory of a personal grief. The vet- 
erans turn out with the old loyalty, and the 
children see how real and sacred a thing is 
the courage and sacrifice of which they 
have read, indeed, but which seemed before 
so distant and unreal. Other national fes- 
tivals have been debased; memorial day is 
yet a day of tenderness and tears. 

The Athenian memorial day was, in some 
respects, more formal than our own, yet 
characterized by the same elevated feeling, 
and by the same high estimate of the dig- 
nity of public service and the sacredness 
of private grief. It dates back to an un- 
known antiquity, perhaps to the fifth cen- 
tury before our era, to the times when the 
Athenians learned by the costly victories of 
Marathon and Salamis, what was the 
price of liberty. No ingenuity of scholar- 
ship can tell to whom the honor of institut- 
ing the commemoration is due, but it has 
been claimed for the most distinguished 
men of Greece, for Solon, for Cimon, for 
Aristides, and Themistocles. The annual 
observance arose from the usage of annual 
offerings of flowers on the graves of friends, 
and from the beautiful and patriotic custom 
of holding solemn public obsequies to those 
who had fallen in the wars, and whose re- 
mains were brought home at the public cost 
for burial. As a special distinction, they 
were interred in the national cemetery, just 
outside the ‘‘Double Gate,” in the outer 
Ceramicus, the most charming suburb of 
Athens, close to the ‘‘ Sacred Way,” which 
led northward to the groves and fountains 
of the Academy. On either side the broad 
street stood the monuments of illustrious 
Athenians, and one inscription has come 
down to us, containing the names of the 
heroes who fell at Potideea. 

Thucydides has described for us one of 
these ceremonies, which took place 452 B. 
C., in honor of those who first fell in the 
Peloponessian War, a ceremony quite un- 
like our own, yet recalling our own in all 
its nobler features. 





‘*Three days before the celebration they erect 
a tent in which the remains of the dead are laid 
out, and every one brings to his own dead any 
offering he pleases. At the time of the funeral 
the bones are placed in cypress caskets, one cas- 
ket for each tribe, and these are conveyed on 
hearses to the grave. They also carry one empty 
litter decked with a pall for all whose bodies are 
missing, and cannot be recovered after the bat- 
tle. The procession is accompanied by any one 
who chooses, whether citizen or stranger, and 
the female relatives of the deceased are present at 
the place of interment and make lamentations. 
When the remains have been laid in the earth, 
some man of known ability and high reputation, 
chosen by the city, delivers a suitable oration 
over them, after which the people depart. Such is 
the manner of interment.” ° 

Still another glimpse of funeral honor to 
the soldier dead of Greece is given by 
Plutarch, who relates that after the battle 
of Platea, by the decree of united Greece 
the Plateans were exempted from further 
military service against the Persians and 
took upon themselves an annual sacrifice to 
the soldiers who had fallen and been buried 
there. 

“At daybreak they make their procession, 
which is led by a trumpeter sounding for outset. 
Then follow chariots laden with myrrh and gar- 
lands; and then a black bull; then the young 
men of free birth, carrying libations of wine and 
milk, of oil and precious ointments, no slaves 
being permitted to take part in this ministration, 
because the men died in defense of freedom ; 
after all comes the chief magistrate of Platwa, 





eulars are worded will not be so diffi- 


formed the sacrifice, he makes supplication to 
Jupiter and Mercury, inviting those valiant men 
who perished in defense of Greece to the ban- 
quet and libations of blood. Then, pouring wine 
for himself, he says: I drink to those who lost 
their lives for the liberty of Greece.’” 

Two noble and probably genuine funeral 
orations have come down to us among 
others from that distant time—one by 
Pericles and one by Lysias—both dwelling 
on the worth of those just buried and pay- 
ing a tribute to the memory of the early 
heroes of the state. Nothing in them is 
more interesting than the recurrence of the 
same patriotic utterances to which we de- 
light to listen, the same eulogies of the 
dead, the same expressions of interest in 
their households and pledges of help to 
their offspring. Thus Pericles says: 

“Before I praise the dead, I should like to 
point out by what principles of action we rose to 
power, and under what institutions and through 
what manner of life our nation became great.” 

And in eulogy of the dead: 

“Their loftiest praise has been already spoken ; 
for, in magnifying the city, I have magnified 
them and men like them, whose virtues made her 
glorious, They ran away from the word of dis- 
honor ; but, on the battle-field, their feet stood 
fast. And, in an instant, at the hight of their 
fortune, they passed away from the scene not of 
their fear, but of their glory.” 

And of the living: 

“TI do not now commiserate the parents of the 
dead who stand here; I would rather comfort 
them. The dead have been honorably interred, 
and it remains only that their children be main- 
tained at the public charge until their manhood.” 


—_—_ ---—— o_o nn 


NO ILL-DRESSED MEN WANTED. 


Soon after the temperance crusade, in 
which the women of Chicago took a no- 
table part by waiting upon the common 
council in a body and enduring insult from 
the rabble on the way, the Central Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union was organ- 
ized. One of their first efforts in the direc- 
tion of reforin was the establishing of a 
Gospel temperance meeting, now widely 
known as the Three O'clock Meeting. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association invited 
them to hold it in Lower Farwell Hall, giv- 
ing the hall, free of all expense, as their 
share of the work of rescuing their fallen 
brothers. For many years the Three O'clock 
Meeting was made welcome, and has had a 
history in reformatory work with few par- 
alells. 

About a yearand a half ago, however, 
the Association suddenly informed the 
Union that they could no longer have use of 
the hall, but must seek other quarters. 
This was felt to be a great blow; but the 
meetings were not given up. The Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union was at that 
time renting an office in Farwell Hall build- 
ing. In this office the meetings were held 
for about two weeks. 

In the meantime, a committee from the 
Union waited on the executive committee 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
witk a view of persuading them to rescind 
their action and allow the meetings to be 
reinstated. Mr. J. B. Hobbs, president of 
the Board of Trade, whose wife was a 
member of the committee appointed to wait 
on the young men, asked to be allowed to 
accompany the ladies, and did so, earnestly 
seconding their request. 

The young men urged in reply that, while 
they were in great sympathy with the work 
of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union and rejoiced over their success in 
saving the fallen, yet they felt that the 
work of the two associations was separate 
and distinct, and ought to remain so. They 
urged that their reading-room, which ad- 
joined their prayer-room, was constantly 
occupied by loafers and bummers, and that 
the better class of young men would not 
occupy it. 

In a few days, however, permission was 
granted to continue the Gospel meetings. 
Last Spring, about six months after the 
temporary exclusion of the Union, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association began 
the work of remodeling Farwell Hall build- 





appsreled in and, taking a water-pot from 
the city registry, he proceeds, sword in, hand, 
through the principal streets to the sepuichess. 
Then, drawing water spring, he washes the 
monuments and anoints and having per- 


turbed until about two months ago, when 
notice was again served on the women of 
the Union that, after May ist, they must 
hold their meetings elsewhere. The old 
objection, that the untidy men filled up the 
reading-room, could no longer be urged; 
but the young men argued that these men 
filled the corridor, standing about the 
heaters, always either waiting for the 
meeting or tarrying a while after = it. 
The Association now distinctly says that 
it does not want and will not have this 
class of men about the building on any 
pretext whatever; that they aim to provide 
entertainment for business young men who 
have not fallen, and not to labor among 
the fallen. One influential member of the 
Association said that they had, for a long 
time, been trying to secure the co-operation 
of the Episcopalians; that they had now an 
Episcopal president, and hoped to gain 
adherents in that Church, and that the 
Episcopalians would not fraternize with 
that class of men. 

The Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union has not attempted to dissuade the 
young men a second time; but has accepted 
an offer kindly made it by Colonel Clarke— 
himself a reformed man and a noble Chris- 
tian worker—to occupy the hall in the 
Pacific Garden Mission, owned and carried 
on by Colonel Clarke and his wife at their 
own expense. At the same time, it is felt 
that this point is not the best location for 
their work. There is a Gospel-ineeting held 
nightly in this mission, besides various 
other Christian meetings, while the locality 
of Farwell Hall will be comparatively if 
not entirely destitute of distinctive temper- 
ance work. As the temperance meeting 
goes out, a new, first-class liquor saloon 
throws open its doors to the public, just 
around the corner, by asingular coincidence, 
on the self-same day. 

The Christian work carried on by the 
women of Chicago constitutes a very large 
proportion of the whole réligious work of 
the city. At the same time they are with- 
out a resting place. Whilethe Young Men's 
Christian Association has a large and valua- 
ble building, perfect in all its appoint- 
ments, for a greatly restricted work, the 
Woman's Christian Association, Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, Woman's 
Hospital Association, and various other 
woman's boards are dependent on 
offices rented here and there, in inconve- 
nient locations, out of reach of each other 
and of those desiring to find two or more of 
these boards. A central building, for the 
use of all these various boards of charities 
is greatly needed. 

We have told the unvarnished facts. Do 
they need any comment? Can the Chicago 
Young Men’s Christian Association afford 
to say that its business isto give the Gospel 
and amusements only to well-dressed 
young men? We are glad that the large 
minority of the members of the Association 
are pained at what has been done; and we 
resent the unjust imputation that the Kpis- 
copalians are to be conciliated only by 
turning out the ill-dressed fellows who at- 
tend the temperance meetings. The Epis- 
copalians are doing their part in mission 
work among the poor and neglected. 

_— - _ oo 
* J 
Editorial Hotes, 

Tue Catholic Telegraph in right when it says 
that Protestantism, originating in the sixteenth 
century, cannot claim the honor of having intrc- 
duced Christianity into “England, Ireland, 
France, or Germany.” We make no such claim. 
But we do claim that Protestantism is a better 
representative than is Romanidm of that catholic 
Christianity which did convert those nations. 
But how since that great division? Can Roman- 
ism claim that through either missions, coloni- 
zation or conquest, it has done one whit more 
than Protestantism in converting the world ? 
The fact is patent to anybody, that by theac 
means, one or all, Protestantism is making vastly 
greater progress than Catholicism, But, says 
the Telegraph : “‘ Where are your Protestantized 
Indian tribes on this continent to-day?” That 
isa strange question. We admit that Mexico 
and South America were colonized by Catholics, 
and that there are no Protestant Ir dians there ; 
bat the United States has them. So far as we can 
sam up the generous estimates of Sadlier’s “‘Catho- 
iio Directory,” there may be a Catholic Indian 
population in the United States of 45,000. The 
Protestant Indians of the Indian Territory alone 
nhmider 75,000. “White are your Prot 
Indian tribes?” Why, the largest 
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Chickasaws, the Creeks, are Protestant. 
are, we judge, at least twice as many Protestant 
Indians in our territory as there are Catholic, 
Catholic missionaries have done well, and Prot- 
estant bave done better ; and it is absurd to talk 
about “ De Smet” as if he were the only Indian 
missionary worth speaking of. 


Ir is the general impression that if there are 
any people in the country who can be depended 
upon to rise above the caste prejudice it is that 
body of Christians to which Isaac T. Hopper be- 
longed, And yet the Friends support in Mary- 
ville, Tenn., two schools which are run on the 
color line, one for whites and the other for 
blacks, and both are aided by benevolent collec- 
tions from the North and from England. This is 
strange as there is in Maryville the old Mary- 
ville College, the oldest, we believe, in the state, 
founded by the Presbyterians sixty-four years 
ago. Ever since the War it has opened its 
doors to both races and welcomed the colored 
students as cordially as the white. There is not 
in the state an institution which is doing more 
excellent work, or which enjoys more of the favor 
of the people, although at present, we believe, 
seven of its 275 students are colored, and it has 
graduated colored students from its academic 
department. Its students number more than 
those at the University of Knoxville, which has 
the Agricutural Fund of the state, and which 
educates three boys free from every county and 
pays their traveling expenses, This shows how 
the caste question is to be grappled in the South, 
Let those at the head of schools and churches 
present a bold front for a while, and not be 
afraid of bluster; and before long, when it is 
found that caste distinction will not be allowed, 
the opposition and prejudice will yield as they have 
at Berea and Maryville. These two cases, one in 
Kentucky, and the other in Tennessee, are very 
encouraging and offer a good example to the 
Northern Methodists about establishing their 
college at Chattanooga. Presbyterian Maryville 
proves what can be accomplished if one only has 
the nerve to do right. 


The Moravian has very wise words to say 
about the policy of the Brethren’s Church as to 
the so-called New Theology : 


“It has ever keptclear the distinction between 
the root and the branches of theology, and always 
kept its safe position, closely nestling around the 
former, drawing its strength and its life directly 
from the absolute Truth Himself. With this lowly 
position it has always been well content, refusing to 
vie with its sister Churches in rearing ambitious 
structures of doctrine whose elakorate masonry but 
gave astronger hold to the tempest when it came, 
and made the fall thereof all the greater. Our 
Church has always refused to place any dependence 
for life and safety upon any of the mere boughs 
and branches, derivative doctrines, however healthy 
and strong they might be. Its very spiritua) organ- 
ization, so simple and elemental, has enabled it more 
than once to pass through theological crises, which 
proved well-nigh fatal to other systems whose com- 
plex and intricately detailed character caused them 
growing-pains of intensest suffering. More than 
once when almost all the rest of the Christian world 
had been overcome by the icy breath of rationalism, 
deism, and practical atheism, it was the lowly 
Brethren’s Church, clinging close to the broad, 
eternal foundation than which none other can be 
laid, that had to infuse new life and health and 
warmth to the rest. Gratefully remembering this, it 
is for ua, now that storms seem again to threaten, 
carefully to examine ourselves. Is our theology 
still what it was—simple, fundamental, fastened 
alone to the Rock of Ages? Are we stil] satisfied to 
know bDothing but Christ and him crucified? Is it 
still a heart-cxperience rather than a system of doc- 
trines? Is love stiil its beginning, middie, and end 7?” 
What could be more sweet and true? It is far 
more honorable for a Church to be distinguished 
in missions than in theology. 





Tue Rev. Wm. J. Potter has quite misun- 
derstood us. Speaking of the collapse of the 
story of Dr. Beard’s death-bed conversion, we 
said that “is better that the Church should let a 
hundred souls go down to their own destruction 
than that it should attempt to convert them by 
falsehoud or force.” Mr. Potter wants to know 
if we mean to imply that Dr, Beard has gone 
down to destruction. Notatall. That idea was 
not in our mind. We trust we are not given to 
usurping the functions of the only Judge of 
quick and dead. What we meant—and think we 
plainly said—was, that it were better that the 
Church should let souls perish than that it 
should try to cajole or frighten those same souls 
into salvation by the fradulent use of untrue tales 
of death-bed conversions or despairs. It was not 
Dr. Beard’s soul we had in mind, but the souls 
of those to whom the story of Dr. Beard’s con- 
version might be told. We told it once, and used 
it homiletically in these columns, believing it 
true. We would not do it again if we knew it 
would produce a hundred conversions. We are 
not responsible for conversions, but we are re- 
sponsible for truth. The Index, we remember, 
wanted us to tell it whether we regarded Darwin 
asa Christian. We did not answer, nor do we 
now dare to express a judgment as to the eternal 
fate of Dr. Beard. This only we have good au- 
thority for saying, and we do not think that his 

stip college room-mate will contradict 


: 
There 





us, that if Dr. Beard, or, for that matter, Dr. 
Darwin, attempted honestly to seek after the 
truth about God and duty, and to accept it, if 
even in doubt and question he gave his hearty 
love and allegiance to infinite abstract Virtue, 
not knowing whether it was concrete or not, 
but holding his heart open to accept it if his 
eyes should open to see it actually existent in a 
Supreme Benevolence, then he had accepted “the 
Essential Christ.” 





You ask us, Dr. Tucker, if we would have so 
sharply answered your remark to us about mar- 
rying a Negro if we had known that you were the 
very next week to lay down your editorial pen? 
Perhaps not. If we could have imagined that so 
bright and active an editor as you could that 
same week be receiving from the proprictors of 
The Christian Index a communication with the 
words in it, ‘We do not see our way clear to 
continue your services,” we might have listened 
to mercy rather than justice. And perhaps had 
The National Baptist known of your removal it 
would not have quoted our reply with hearty 
approval, nor attributed to “ the strange remiss- 
nesss of the fool-killer” the survival of those who 
greet every argument with the response, ‘‘ Do 
you want your daughter to marry a big, black, 
buck Nigger?” We regret Dr. Tucker's depart- 
ure, He was an intense, good-natured Bourbon ; 
an excellent, Christian man, of a sort happily 
approaching extinction; and he caps the climax 
of his fossil absurdities by trying to impose upon 
us that the mulattoes of the South are the chil- 
dren of Northern and not of Southern white 
fathers. Really, this is quite too funny. But, 
if our credulity does not quite reach this limit, 
and we cannot take back what we have said about 
the farce of Southern horror at miscegenation, 
we are willing, when requested, ‘‘ to say, at least, 
four good things by way of compensation.” The 
South is rapidly accepting the results of the War ; 
it is gaining magnificently in population and 
enterprise ; it is glad that it was compelled to 
give up slave labor ; it is giving the Negroes their 
rights almost as rapidly as could have been ex- 
pected; and it is politely bowing the Bourbons 
out of political, editorial, and ecclesiastical posi- 
tions. May the good work goon; and may Dr. 
Tucker enjoy a long and useful retirement. 








 Bisuor Coxe is a gentleman of too broad a 
Christian charity to be justly liable to such a 
misunderstanding as he corrects in the following 
note : 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

My attention has just been called to a paragraph, 
which orriginally appeared in the Evangelist (of May 
10th, I believe), reflecting severely upon me, on the 
ground of an article which had appeared in the Kal- 
endar, the official bulletin of my diocese. The ob- 
jectionable article reflected severely upon the Pres_ 
byterians. I knew nothing about it, and am told it 
was copied from a Presbyterian or Congregational 
newspaper. Traveling about as I do, continually, 
I occasionally miss a copy of this little bulle- 
tin, and it so happened in this case. 
A respectable Presbyterian brother wrote me to 
complain of the article. I answered respectfully 
that I knew nothing about it; that the Kalendar was 
the medium of my official communication with my 
diocese ; but that I had no further responsibility for 
it or for anything in it not signed with my name, or 
my initials, or professedly official. I assured my 
correspondent that the article was not one with 
which I could sympathize, and I also assured him 
that any rejoinder from his pen would be welcomed. 
Can it be possible that he is the source of the article 
in the Evangelist f Is it just or honorable to suppress 
facts such as I have thus stated, and to suggest to 
the unguarded reader that the writer believed the 
case to be otherwise than he knew it was? Faith- 
fully yours, A. CLEVELAND COXE, Bishop, etc. 

Burra, N. Y. 

Tue attack recently made by an alumni trustee 
on the management of Cornell University was 
both hasty and unjust, as President White has 
so well shown in an address to the students. 
Though he had ample opportunity to ake this 
attack before the trustees last year, and in six 
weeks would have had two more opportunities, 
he has preferred to spread them first before a 
heterogeneous assemblage in New York, partly of 
alumni, but mainly of non-alumni, and through 
them over the whole country, A more amazing 
breach of trust can hardly be conceived. It is 
the business of a trustee to attend meetings of 
the board of trustees, and there to seek reforms 
and to stir up outside agitation only after he has 
found peaceful methods of reform impracticable. 
The complaints made to the public by him be- 
fore he has sat through a single meeting of the 
trustees seem to be as unfounded as his inex- 
perience would suggest. The University has 
made grand progress and is conducted with 
great enterprise and intelligence. The gifts to 
it from the trustees and other friends have been 
most munificent, and its standard of scholarship 
has been raised both among pupils and pro- 
fessors. 


Tue Tribune, of this city, last week published 
extracts from letters addressed, by ex-Congress- 
man Dezendorf, of the Norfolk district in Vir- 
ginia, to the President, the Secretaries of the 
Treasury and the Navy, the Postmaster-G al, 
and Mr. Eaton, the chairman of the Civil Service 











Commussion, and setting forth the operations of 


Senator Mahone in the use of Federal patronage 
in Virginia. Mr. Dezendorf formerly represented 
the Norfolk district in Congress, and belongs to 
the class of Virginia Republicans who do not 
believe in taking Senator Mahone for a boss, but 
do beheve in maintaining the principles and or- 
ganization of the Republican Party, without 
affiliating with the Virginia Readjusters who 
do not profess to be Republicans, and who 
will sustain the Administration only on the con- 
dition that they are permitted to control and 
manipulate the Federal patronage in that state. 
The statements made in these letters specify a 
variety of facts which they locate as to places 
and persons ; and if they are not more than half 
true, they conclusively show that President 
Arthur and his Cabinet had better turn the cold 
shoulder to Senator Mahone and his Readjuster 
followers. There are two good reasons for this 
opinion. One isthe fact that the Senator and 
his party are undisguised repudiators, of the 
blackest kind. The Riddleberger ‘ Coupon- 
Killer” and the Riddleberger ‘ Debt Act,” both 
of which are the creations of this party, are 
steeped to the very brim in iniquity. Their pur- 
pose is to cheat the creditors of Virginia out of 
their just rights; and certainly the Republican 
Party cannot support this outrageous fraud, or 
even wink at it, without losing the respect and 
confidence of all honest men throughout the 
country. The losses of such a policy will be im- 
mensely greater than any possible gains. The 
other reason is founded on the fact that Senator 
Mahone, the Readjuster leader, while not a Re- 
publican, is in reality one of the most unscru- 
pulous and offensive of political bosses, having 
no sympathy whatever’with the principles of 
Civil Service Reform, and concerned only to se- 
cure his own selfish interests. His demand is 
that the Government shall give him the control 
of Federal patronage in Virginia; and this pat- 
ronage, if conceded to him, he proposes to use in 
furtherance of the plans of the Readjusters. 
We assure the President and his Cabinet that 
such a concession will bring a storm of indigna- 
tion about their ears which they will find it very 
difficult to quiet. 





Tue Trustees of the East River Bridge have, 
at least for the present, settled the toll question 
in regard to the use of the bridge. The charge 
will be one cent for foot passenger, five cents 
for car fare, five cents for one horse or horse 
and man, ten cents for one horse and vehicle, 
twenty cents for two horses and vehicle, loaded 
or unloaded, five cents for each horse beyond 
two attached to any vehicle, five cents each for 
neat cattle, and two cents each for sheep and 
hogs. It is probable that the legislature, at the 
next session, will declare the bridge free for foot 
passengers, and may perhaps modify the above 
rates in other respects. We believe that a mod- 
erate rate of toll charges is the expedient policy. 
The structure, including the land taken, has 
cost the two cities some fifteen millions of dol- 
lars, which was raised by the issue of city bonds, 
on which interest is to be paid, and, in the end, 
the principal to be paid also. To keep every- 
thing in order, especially to run the passenger 
cara, will involve a very considerable annual 
cost. And, unless tolls are collected, all this 
annual expense of the bridge and, ultimately, the 
payment of the debt will fall exclusively upon 
taxpayers in New York and Brooklyn. It is un- 
reasonable to charge them with this burden; 
and it is but reasonable that those who actually 
use the bridge should pay for this use in pro- 
portion to its amount. We do not see why, if 
the bridge be largely used, as is highly probable, 
itshould not pay all current expenses and leave 
a surplus for gradual accumulation as a sinking 
fund. Those who enjoy the use will make the 
contribution in such emall sums that it will 
hardly be felt. 





Tue acquittal of Thompson, the Kentucky 
Congressman-elect, who some two or three weeks 
since shot and killed Walter H. Davis, is a most 
deplorable failure of justice. Meeting Davis in a 
rail-car, he shot him dead on the spot, without 
any altercation then occurring between them, 
and without any necessity, therefore, in his own 
defense. The plea that he was insane at the 
moment is the sheerest humbug imaginable. 
Not a solitary fact was presented to the jury to 
show its truth. His motive was that of personal 
vengeance, founded on a story which came to 
him tothe effect that Davis had debauched his 
wife, into the truth of which he had not taken 
pains to inquire and in respect of which he gave 
his victim no opportunity.of either explanation 
or denial. Whether the story be true or false, he 
was, according to the laws of Kentucky, guilty of 
murder in the first degree and punishable with 
death ; and yet the jury, sworn to find a verdict 
according to the evidence, declared that he had 
committed no crime whatever. They made the 
law for the case, instead of doing what the law 
required them to do. Any man in Kentucky 
may, according to this finding, if he thinks he 
has a justifiable occasion to wreak personal ven- 
geance upon another by killing him, shoot him 
dead upon the first op ortunity, and yet commit 
no crime. This is just what the verdict means; 
and if this is to be, practically, the law of Ken- 








tucky, as administered by its courts, then we aq - 
vise all decent people to keep out of that state. 

It is difficult to distinguish it from the law of the 

lowest form of barbarism. 








...-A recent number of the Missionary Herald 
contained, in a letter from Dr, Wood, of Constan- 
tinople, some gratulatory remarks on the 
harmony between the missionary residing in the 
Nicomedia district and the local churches. The 
evangelistic work in that region, and the pro- 
vision of funds for it, whether from local or 
foreign sources, has been for some two years 
past under charge of a sort of association of 
the local churches acting with the resident mis- 
sionary. The experiment worked well, the mis- 
sionary was relieved of heavy responsibilities by 
having counsellors and the pastors were brought 
into direct relations with every department of 
evangelical work in the whole district. After 
the appearance of the allusion to this associa- 
tion in The Missionary Herald, the Constanti- 
nople Committee of the Bythinia Union made rep- 
resentations to the churches which had joined 
with the missionary for working the Nicomedia 
district, and the pastors have now withdrawn 
from the arrangement, averring that the con- 
tinuance of the co-operation ‘will hurt our 
cause in America.” Result: Evangelistic work 
for the Nicomedia field most unexpectedly and 
completely thrown out of joint. 


...-The Rev. Mr. McLane, of Steubenville, 
O., is at Saratoga, hoping to get his case heard 
on appeal. He is almost certain to be told to go 
back and take it to Synod in the regular way. 
That means that he shall be silenced for six 
months at least, and probably for a year, await- 
ing a conclusion. And that is a strong hint for 
him to get out of the denomination into the 
Episcopalian or Congregational, either of which 
would be glad to have its ranks strengthened by 
a man of such gifts and Christian character. 
And meanwhile the annual sermon bemoans the 
fact that young men are not attracted to the 
ministry. The class that are most wanted are 
too often repelled, not through their fault. 


....-The Methodist Episcopal Church has lost 
another of its active bishops, Bishop Jesse T. 
Peck. Since the last General Conference two 
members of the Board have died besides Bishop 
Scott who was superannuated. Bishop Peck 
was not advanced in years, dying at the age 
of seventy-two. He was elected in 1872 and 
made, despite his physical infirmities, an active 
and efficient episcopal officer. He presided with 
grace and dignity, and those who attended the 
Ecumenical Methodist Conference in London wil, 
remember how successful he was, in a most diffi- 
cult and delicate position, in holding the con- 
ference to stringent rules, and at the same time 
keeping every body in good humor, 


....The Presbyterians have borrowed a leaf 
from the Congregationalists, and arranged to 
organize a society something like the New West 
Commmission, whose purpose shall be to estab- 
lish and foster academies and colleges in the bor- 
der West. There is a great work for such a 
society to do; and it is interesting to see the 
Presbyterians establishing a special society to 
do it just as the Congregationalists are consid- 
ering whether this work of Christian education 
should not be committed either to their Home 
Missionary Society or to the American Mission- 
ary Association. There is no fear of the 
academies and colleges of the West getting to be 
too numerous, 


....Prof. C. H. Toy’s article, in the series pub- 
lishingin The Christian Register on ‘Recent Pro- 
gress among the Baptists,” is not likely to excite 
severe attack, chiefly because it avoids names 
and specifications. But it hits the central fact 
that the Baptist body had its rise in a certain ex- 
aggerated literalism of loyalty to the Bible, and 
that, with education and Christian culture, a 
broader spirit is now growing, which, with an 
equal reverence for the New Testament and a 
no less faithful interpretation of the teachings 
of Jesus and his disciples, will allow larger lib- 
erty in the matter of creed and fellowship. 


....In The Christian Intelligencer Dr. T. W. 
Chambers, who is conservative enough, speaks 
very helpful words as to the necessity of wel- 
coming the most searching investigation of the 
questions of the Higher Criticism, such as has 
been carried on so happily in The Presbyterian 
Review. The Intelligencer is just now giving its 
readers some unaccustomed matter in the Ved- 
der lectures delivered to the college and semina- 
ry students at New Brunswick on evolution, by 
Henry B. Drury, D.D. Dr. Drury seems to be 
a Christian evolutionist, and writes with intelli- 
gence as well as faith. 


. --In what does the position of France respect 
ing Madagascar and Tonquin differ from that of a 
bandit waylaying and robbing a passing traveler? 
France would seize a part of Madagascar because 
it thinks the Hovas cannot defend themselves. 
It is gootl news we now hear of a rising of the 
Hovas and friendly tribes to the defense of the 
Queen and the country. For the present, in 
consequence, the designs of the brigands have 
been abandoned. The native force is too strong 
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for them. Would that the Tonquin expedition 
were completely vanquished ! 


..--Jn a lecture on Cuneiform Inscriptions 
Prof. B. M. Smith, of Union Theological Sem- 
inary, of Richmond, Va:, if we may trust the 
report in The Lynchburg Advance, said that 
‘the inscriptions show that Cyrus, the Persian 
King, sent Darius, the Mede, to capture Baby- 
lon.” We wish Professor Smith would give his 
authority. It would delight us greatly to find 
this so. It was our impression that this is one 
of the very few cases in which the inscriptions, 
so far from confirming the Scripture story, 
seem absolutely to contradict it. We would like 
light. 


..Father de Caily, of Newark, O., says that 
in nearly ten years in that place he has celebra- 
ted 123 marriages, of which 56 were mixed mar- 
riages, one of the parties being Protestant and 
the other Catholic. From these 56 cases there 
have resulted but three conversions to the 
Catholic Church, while he knows of at least 
eight who “have become perverts or apostates 
to the Church.” It is a fact beyond question 
that the drain from the Catholic Church in this 
country is very great, is probably increasing, and 
cannot be prevented. 


..- There is no reason to doubt that the shoot- 
ing of Mrs. Stoddard in Jersey City last week, 
by a loaded pistol which fell from the hands of 
her husband, the Rev. W. Stoddard, was purely 
accidental, and consequently involves no crime 
on his part. This accident is a sage lesson upon 
the practice of keeping a loaded pistol in one’s 
house, especially when accompanied with care- 
lessness, a8 is often the case. Every now and 
then somebody falls a victim to this practice, 
With no other wrong than that of carelessness. 


.. Professor Greener, who is himself a colored 
man and in hearty sympathy with his race, 
thinks that the great thing for colored people to 
do in this country is not to trouble themselves 
about the offices or aspire to fill them, but to 
attend to their own intellectual and industrial 
development in the practical affairs of ordinary 
business. There is a great deal of truth in this 
idea, alike for colored people and white people. 
Office-holding is generally a poor sort of business 
for the office-holder. 


..The special panel of jurors summoned to 
try the Phoenix Park assassins was last week 
dismissed by Mr. Justice O’Brien. They have 
done their work faithfully and weil. All sensible 
Irishmen, whether in this country or in Ireland, 
ought to thank the jury for their ver licts. The 
time had come when the interests of civilization 
and public justice demanded a prompt and stern 
administration of law. The law, in the hands of 
its agents, has given a significant warning’ to 
murderers. 

. Ex-Judge Choate, of this city, had occasion 
last week to suggest to ex-Senator Conkling that 
the manners whieh he may have acquired and 
with impunity practiced in the halls of legisla- 
tion, are not those which fit the court room, 
especially when they amount to a personal insult. 
The ex-Senator would do well to heed the sugges- 
tion, and not forget that members of the bar, 
when conducting cases in a court of justice, are 
expected to treat each other with decorum. 


.. The Churchman, of all papers, has a hor- 
rible story about a man who died in spiritual 
horror, and who by reading Canon Farrar’s 
books had his faith ‘‘shaken in the absclute 
necessity of rectitude of heart and life, in order 
to enter Heaven.” He became a skeptic, plunged 
into gross immorality, and died crying that it 
was now “too late!” Think of our staid chief 
Episcopal organ publishing such slander as 
that on Canon Farrar’s writings. 


..Our genial critic of The Presbyterian Ban- 
ner does not like it that we express our opinion 
on Presbyterian matters. It kindly suggests that 
Tue INDEPENDENT “has often demonstrated its 
ignorance of Presbyterianism,and would do better 
to letit alone in the future.” With the politest 
expressions of respect for the knowledge of the 
Banner we yet hope our ignorance may be as in- 
telligent as its knowledge. 


...-The rigorous and inquisitorial position of 
Professor Thomas H. Skinner as to the obliga- 
tions of creed subscription is widely different 
from that of his eminent father. He used to 
contend that where a minister, having as- 
sented to a creed, came to differ in opinion from 
parts of it, he might lawfully hold his peace, so 
long as the creed in its essence still expressed 
his system of doctrine. 


....The manner in which English justice is 
disposing of the Phoenix Park assassins, contrasts 
most strikingly with the tardy and uncertain 
operations of justice in this country. Full half 
of the power of punishment to intimidate the 
criminal classes and prevent crime is lost when 
the infliction is either uncertain or long delayed. 
Justice acts most effectively when it acts 
promptly. 

..-Governor Cleveland has signed the bill 
against political assessments, passed by the legis- 
lature of this state. The bill, as originally pro- 
posed by Assemblyman Brooks, was clear and 
explicit in its meaning; but, as passed by the 





legislature, it was seriously impaired in ite value. 
It was, in ite original shape, too good a bill to 
suit a Democratic legislature. 

....The Democrats of Kentucky have nomi- 
nated Proctor Knott as their candidate for gov- 
ernor, and will, of course, elect him, as the state 
is overwhelmingly Democratic. Mr. Knott has 
the reputation of being the funniest mah in the 
state, and this just fits him to Kentucky Democ- 
racy. 

..By a mistake of the printer Mr. Stranahan 
is made to say, in his article on the first page, 
that the caisson of the bridge on the New York 
side was sunk fwenty-cight feet below low water 
mark. It should have been seventy-eight feet, 
as this is what he said. 

..Col. T. W. Higginson says that probably the 
two best after dinner speakers in Massachusetts 
are Ex-Governor Long and Edward Everett 
Hale, both total abstainers. He concludes that 
wine is not necessary to give vivacity to ptblic 
dinners. 


HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


Remirrances should be made in one of 
the following ways: by money order, bank 
check, draft, express money order, or by 
registered letter. When it is necessary to 
send postage stamps subscribers will oblige 
us by sending ones and twos instead of 
threes. 

In renewing subscriptions kindly ask your 
friends to join you in making up a club for 
the paper, each subscriber thus securing it 
at a handsome reduction from the regular 
price. Please remember: 

That the price of a single subscription, 
postage paid, is $3 per annum, in ad- 
vance. 

That any person can get the paper for two 
years, postage paid, for $5, in advance, 
which is $2.50 per annum, or, for one year, 
with one new subscriber, for $5; or, for 
three years for #7; or, for tour years, for 
#8.50; or, for five years for #10; or, 

That (see our terms for 1883) five or more 
persons may club together and get the 
paper for the Low price of $2 each. 

For the information of subscribers, we 
state that all subscriptions will be stopped 
ut the expiration of the time paid for. If, 
however, it is not convenient, in some 
special cases, for a subscriber to renew ex- 
actly at the expiration of his subscription, 
we will take pleasure in continuing the 
paper, if, in writing, we are requested so 
to do. 

We ask every subscriber to examine the 
yellow address label on his paper and renew 
his subscription »ne or two weeks before 
its expiration. 

Tnk INDEPENDENT is sent to paid sub- 
scribers in every state and territory in the 
Union, to all of the Canadian Provinces 
except Kewatin, and to the following for- 
eign countries : 


Africa, Mexico, 
Australia, Newfoundland, 
Austria, Norway, 
China, Persia, 

Egypt, Sandwich Islands, 
England, Scotland, 
France, Siam, 
Germany, South America, 
Greece, Spain, 

India, Switzerland, 
Ireland, Turkey, 

Italy, West Indies. 
Japan, 


READING NOTICES. 
SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 

and always proves true. 
hada mars — 





*Tue surprising success of Mra. Lydia E. Pink 
ham's Compound for the several diseases peculiar to 
women forcibly illustrates the importance of her 
beneficent discovery and the fact that she knows how 
to make the most of it.—Dr. Haskell. 


- _ 
ATTRACTIONS IN DRY GOODS. 


aaa fg 64 a ~ oa 
Bowery, now 0 large lines c 

to the masses or * the mill ” 
snods, specially pted 
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SPURGEON’S SERMONS. 

Br cable to the Philadelphia Press: The Sermon 
which the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon will preach in London, 
Sunday, May Wth, will be cabled in full to The Press, 
and printed in Monday morning's edition. 

These special cable reports of the Rev. Mr. Spur- 
geon’s sermons will hereafter be a feature of Mon- 
day's edition of The Press, They will also appear in The 
Weekly Press. 





Ld. - you visit Of meee eq; AT ow. sate co ne 


nion Hetel, nearly o te io Giana Gontral fies 
450 elegant rooms red to $1 


and 4 hea 
Elevator. Restauract supplied with the best, Horse 
5 Stages. | and Elevat a Railroad to all Depots. 


ay ay 8 pe need £ shall ion, and gales 
taken in 

tarrh Cure never falls (0 cure Pre Price, 75 cents. Bold y 
druggists. — Ado’ 


A HINT FOR NEXT SUMMER. 
To Tae Eprron ; 

Last SuMMER a party of friends, seeking relaxation, 
went together to Mackinac Island and remained there 
for some little time. The Island, as you know, is sit- 
uated in the Straits of Mackinac, at the head of the 
lower peninsula of Michigan, where the waters of 
Lakes Michigan and Huron meet, and is absolutely the 
most beautiful and romantic apotin the North. Its 
total freedom from mosquitoes, its pure air, so bene- 
ficial to catarrh and hay fever victims, the fine fishing 
and hunting in the immediate vicinity, and the enjoy- 
able excursions that can be made toa thousand sur- 
rounding points of interest, at a slight expense, com- 

leasan at I 


bine to make it ti p 
know of. Kf . 


te Wat ‘or those desiring comfort, home- 
fi tels, = enjoyments mot aoe cone fora mod. 
rae, it 1s the ides! apo’ t 
simoet < ov Dveriook fo Chat ms ently ae 2 com- 
carts e sleeping cars »y the Mich igan Centra) Rail 


“The little descriptive hook peonet by the Michiran 
Central Railroad and mailed free to al applicants by 
Mr. O. W. RuGGLEs, the gen Passen agent at 
Chicago, is very cuhexteiningr and gives full informa. 
tion on all points of interest. Send for the book and 
try to make a trip there during the comin Summer. 
TO ST.—Adet. 
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QUACKERY IN SOAP. 


BY BR. 8. CHRISTIANA, 


THe prina val merits and qualities that are much 
barped upon “soap<quacke” are that the soap will 
doali the work with cold water, and that it is only 
necessary to wet and soap the c ‘lothes, letting them re 
main to soak for some hours, when but little rubbing 
will be required to remove all the dirt. There is no 
novelty whatever in this process, for any good or even 
an inferior soap having an excess of alkali will do 
this; but it does uot perfectly remove all the more 
solid excretions of the skin unless it has a large ex 
cess of alkali, and in that case it will be at the expenre 
of the fiber of ‘we cloth; besides, the constant use of 
such a soap and by this process must be gahoel tay : 
for, without heat or boiling, the secretions of the body 
will not be removed, but remain in the ciothes to the 
detriment of health 

As a chemist, * 
these = "8. nave examinel and tested some of 
them ar ; rule, they have been of an inferior 
quality, ct one of them equel to a good boiled neu- 
tral rosin soap that would costa large manufacturer 
less than five cents a pound to make, while the public 
will pay three or four times that sum for the satisfac 
tion of being culled; but large profits must be made 
to pay the quack for a)! his is puffing. 


CARPETS AND MATTINGS. 


SHEPPARD Knapp & Co.,at their immense and popular 
carpet establishment, corner of Sixth Avenue and ith 
Street, are now crowded with business, Carpets, 
Mostings, etc., were never sold at such low figures as 
City ies and country warere 


attention has often been called to 


tain uch goods at such great 
bargains. The sent and richest Ta —_ & Car- 
pets, which not long ago sold at 1 to $1.26 per 
he ard, are now selling at from 65 to tow ‘conte per y 

ody Brussele formerly selling at $1.50 to 2.00 per 

yard are now offered in new and beautiful designs ne 

ret quality at @1.10 to $1.25 per yard, and al) ot 

sin same Ea Mattings can be had at * 
to @10 per roll of forty yards. New designs and fresh 
goods. 
a 

*.*“ ONE man’s meat is another man’s poison.” 
Kidney-Wort expels the poisonous humors, The first 
thing to do in the Spring is to clean house. For inter- 
nal cleansing and renovating no other medicine is 
equal to Kidney-Wort. In either dry or liquid form it 
cures headache, bilious attacks, constipation and de, 


ranged kidneys. 
- 


appe: 
thone © vo ayt fish’ that are supposed to be in Se! 
nybody in America could be propert rly called — 
an idiot, if he should declare C to be incuratle 
ple used to think so. The newspapers now contain 
cures of this loathsome 
™ prerysody has come to know that Ely’s 
Cream Balm cures Catarrh, and it is the only pre pare. 
Con’ i will doit. “Ely’s Cream Balm has cured = 
of of several years’ standing, ~ _weten Mr. 
» recovered 
» Balm has no equal 
as a cure for this terrible gisease,.” It is not a liquid or 
enuff, and is easily appli 
_ CHEAP Cees IMMENSE SALES. 
to the best city 
made, while the orders from the 
country, in all directions, are unprecedented in 
amount. —y— | Ta portr?. Bruseele are now offered 
at 66 cents Fs “ere eat # conte per yard, 
with rich borders 22 inches wide to match, at same 
peten, “from the mills of Lowell, Hartford, Bielow, 
ood eer = eee =. ef Se 
er KOC prop on t no 
time in the hi Es of Ay carpet re such low 


GooD BHIRTS. 


Ore of te oldest, largest, and best known «hirt- 
York ts ged ae wep tiemen's furnishing 5 ore in New 
_, t Ira my 180 Fulton 


t. exten din Ld to 47 Nassau Street. Shirt 
making ie a Xt at - house, and tens of thou 
sands Baw ag BS coosened to their 
— satixfaction. Lodend, alee rego ju my, Y= 

am + ratern at 
a: cof business, Wine an experience’ o nome 
two score testify, Mr. Perey o 


has ra 4 w s host of = = ae s who are his ' permanent 
patrons. Th whe 


umbrellas. etc, can have the fr 
wants faily = Wn at reasonable prices, at this popu. 
lar establishment. 
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Missouri Pacitic Railway, 


FROM 
St. Louis, New Orleans, and Galveston, 
TO 
Kansas, Texas, Colorado, Arizona, New 
and Old Mexico, California. . 


THROUGH BILLS OF LADING AND TICKETS, 
RAIL OR STEAMER, 


__243 BROADWAY, New York. 
I HAVE 


a positive care for Dyspepsia. T will send free by 
mail, enouch to all applicants to convince the mort 


skeptical of its value. 


A. 1. MATHEWS, Druggist, 
81 Barciny Street, N.Y. 
AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL 


ART HONORED. 
{By Telegraph to the Tribune.] 
BOSTON, May 10th,.—Ed- 
ward King telegraphs as fol- 
lows to The Journat, under 
10th: 
art 


date of London, May 


‘American industrial 


has secured a great tri- 
umph in the appoint- 
ment just made of 
Messrs. Tiffany & Co., of 


New York, as special jewel- 
ers and gold silver- 
smiths to the Queen of Eng- 


land, the 


and 


Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales, the Emperor 


and Empress of Russia, the 


Grand Duke Vladimir, of 
Russia, and the Kings of 
Belgium, Italy, Portugal, 


and Greece.”—VJN. Y. 
May 11th, 1883. 


LADIES! 


Neutro-Pillene, on/yhair solvent known. Perma 
nently dissolves supertiuous hair, rootand branch, ia 
& minutes without pain discoloration or injury, mend 
7 stamps for particulars. The CAIVERMITY (HEME. 


Tribune, 





CAL FAKATION ©O, GU2 Bpruce Ht. Phila. I" 


Creamery and Refrigerator Combined. 


Sizes for one Cow to fifty. 


For families, large and small dairies, factories, and for the cream 
gathering system; for hotels, restaurants, boarding-echools 


and like institutions. 


Adapted for Summer and Winter Dairying 
OSED EITHER WITH OR WITHOUT ICE. 
Needs only to be seen to be admired. Has many imitations, but none 





vy 





, h it in principle of construction or elegance of finish, 
Seld strictly on ite Merits and Warranted as i epresented. 


Steddard Churns, Lever Butter Workers, Butter Packages, Prize Dog 


MOSELEY & STODDARD M’F’G. Co.,{Poultney, Vt. 
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nyo, 
CONSTABLE & 60. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


Imported Underwear in Sets and Singly ; 
also those of their own manufacture, 
ready made or to order, Wedding 
Infants’ and Children’s 
Outfits complete. Misses’ Suits and 
Bacques. Ladies’ Silk and Cashmere 
Wrappers, Matinee and Nainsook Suits 
with garniture of Lace and Embroidery, 
ete. 


"BROADWAY AND {9th STREET. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0, 


SUIT DEPARTMENT. 


Will offer the balance of their stock of 


Paris and other Novelties in Costumes, 
Dinner Dresses, Evening Toilets, Wraps, 


Trousseaux, 





Mantlos, etc., at greatly reduced prices. 


BROADWAY AND {Sth STREET, 


VEW YORK. 





Financial. 


GAMBLING IN COMMODITIES. 


Tne Public, of ‘this city, recently pub- 
lished the figures showing the extent to 
which gambling transactions in commod- 
ities were carried on inthis city during the 


last year. The sales were ostensibly as 
follows: 

Fiour, barrels.... seb ceses cecescesocesoncess 6,134,710 
Wheat, bushels becoceseseccsscoespapoocenvonngened 647,147,000 
Gorn, saactabes 443,091,000 
Oata, wT heeueeeennagsenesenneouseusceananel 150,524,000 
Barley, R 2,404,200 
Ryo, © nee ecpcqnpsenesmenedonne 1,569,500 
I. 0 cucbcheaccdumpatenecse eames -.. 90,048,000 
PeeolotM, WASPS, 20.0. ccccccccsecscccccccceccece 1,524,887 


The recorded sales of flour, barley, and 
rye, as the Pudlic remarks, are smaller than 
the actual receipts of these commodities in 
this market. The sales of wheat, however, 
are more than fourteen times as great as 
the total quantity received. The pretended 
sales of corn exeeed this quantity by more 
than twenty-seven times, and those of oats 
by about ten times, while those of cotton 
were about five times as great as the total 
crop for the year and about sixty times the 
quantity that came to this market. 

The parties to a large part of these trans- 
actions are nominally buyers and sellers,the 
former agreeing to receive at a certain price, 
and at a specified time in the future, so many 
bushels of wheat or corn, or so many bales 
of cotton, or so many barrels of petroleum, 
as the case may be, and the lattér agreélng 
to rtiake the cotrespotiding délivéry. The 
seller bas not of hand thie Which he 
sells, atid never expects t6 have it} aii tlie 
buyer does not want thé a and never 
expects to receive it. ie the well. 
known understanding between the parties. 
What both do is simply to bet against each 
other as to the future price of the com- 
modities ostensibly bought and sold. They 
are not buying or selling in any legitimate 
sense of these terms any more than men 
are buying or selling who bet on a horse- 
race, or bet at a faro table, or play a game 
of cards for money. If the price rises above 
that agreed upon in the pretehdeéd sale, or 
falls below the price thus fixed, then the 
understanding is that one or the other of 
these parties will pay to the other the differ- 
éfice betweeti the two pricés, a8 the cast 
tidy be. Neither expects to delive? oF re. 
ceive the commodities prétendéd t6 ve 

ht and sold; yet os “ib the other will 


16 Bet, « ‘ihe _price’of” 





omnes at the 1 eal time of delivery 
differs in one or the other way from that 
agreed upon between them. 

Now, what is all this? Nothing but 
downright gambling in the form of betting 
on prices; as much so as if the betting 
referred to the future price of stocks. The 
buyer takes the gambler’s risks as to prices 
and the seller does the same thing. The one 
wants the price to rise, and the other wants 
it to go down. The one resorts to all sorts 
of tricks to raise the market price as be- 
tween the produce gamblers, and the other 
does the same thing to depress it. Their 
transactions are reported as sales, and have 
the effect to fix the prices at which legiti- 
mate buying in these commodities must be 
conducted. The market price of wheat in 
New York or in Chicago is fixed by the 
price at the Produce Exchanges of these 
respective cities, and these Produce Ex- 
changes furnish the machinery for these 
gambling transactions. The law does not 
recognize these transactions as legitimate, 
or the parties as holding the legal relation 
of buyer and seller, and, hence, it does 
not enforce their contracts. It treats their 
contracts as gambling; as contrary to good 
morals and contrary to public policy. 

It may be difficult to frame a law that 
will break up this sort of gambling and at 
the same time not interefere with legiti- 
mate trade, and, we may add, with legiti- 
mate speculation in the buying and selling 
of commodities. Yet it is not at all diffi- 
cult to see that the Produce Exchanges of 
the country have become stupendous 
agencies for gambling in the products of 
the country, greatly to the damage of the 
general interests of the people. The prices 
of their commodities, instead of following 
the regular law of supply and demand, are 
manipulated by the gamblers, and the con- 
sumers thereof suffer the consequence. 
The system is bad enough when confined to 
stocks, which nobody eats or wears, but 
when it extends to the staple articles of 
life, then it becomes an intolerable nuis- 
ance which society ought to have some 
means of abating. We are in favor of 
making the trial by law, difficult as it may 
be to frame the proper law. 


- 


THE COUPON FRAUD. 


ComprTroLtter CAMPBELL, of this city, in 
his recent report on the subject, tells the 
story of the coupon fraud perpetrated 
against the city by the coupon clerk, Car- 
roll, who is now dead and beyond the 
reach of human justice. He finds two 
other clerks to have been negligent, but, as 
he thinks, not cognizant of Carroll's offense ; 
and for this negligence he has dismissed 
them from the service. The total amount 
of the embezzlement is some $148,000. Car- 
roll began his operations while Mr. Kelly 
held the office of comptroller; but the 
larger part of it occured while the office 
was in the hands of Mr. Campbell. Carroll 
did a thriving business in 1881 and during 
the first eight months of 1882, and was, 
moreover, living upon a scale of expenses 
that could not easily be accounted for by 
the income of his salary. 

The essential fact is that Carroll from 
time to time received coupons from the 
holders and owners of city bonds, and that 
the city paid these coupons, and that they 
were not cancelled as they should have 
been, but that by Carroll they were sold to 
various parties, who purchased them in 
good faith and then presented them for a 
second payment, and that such payment 
was made, and that although this operation 
went on for some three years the fraud was 
not actually discovered until Carroll himself 
was dead. There is but one inference to be 
drawn from these facts, supposing Carroll 
to be the only guilty patty; aid this is that 
the system of réééiving, paying, and can- 
celling coupons had in it somé letky spots. 
It is difficult on diy other to aetount 
for the fraud, and especially 16 failtire to 








detect it for so long @ Thé matter 
in itself is a ve G88, ah ONght to 
have been so e @ make such 
frauds next to i 

Comptrolle? infor the i 


‘thilt he has “locked thé stable door,” 
that anether horse cannot be stolen. This, 
certataily, if g66d news to the taxpayers of 





the city who have to foot thé Bills of this 
Tha | bdahadclAddch.” Hey hake thal tthe thas 








he has made and the increased vigilance 
suggested by a sad experience will prove 
sufficient to prevent the repetition of a sim- 
ilar rascality against the city. It is neyer 
to late to be wise; and when the wisdom 
costs a high price, it is best to utilize it for 
the attainment of the highest practicable 
good. Human nature is very assailable by 
temptation, and one good way to keep it 
from temptation is to hedge up the path of 
temptation. 
> 


SAVINGS-BANK OFFICERS. 


Tue Superintendent of the Banking De- 
partment of this state not long since ad- 
dressed a circular to all the savings banks 
of the state, asking their officers to express 
their opinion in regard to the Page bill 
passed by the legislature with reference to 
investments of savings-banks. The bill, as 
we said last week, proposes to change the 
present law on this subject, and, for the 
sake of enabling them to earn and pay 
larger dividends to depositors, enlarges the 
list of securities in which these investments 
may be made. 

Ninety-three of the saving banks of the 
state were reported last week as having re- 
plied to this circular; and eighty-seven of 
them strongly protested against the law 
and urged Governor Cleveland to withhold 
his signature from the Dill, while only six 
expressed opinions in its favor. The pro- 
testing banks included the strong and con- 
servative banks of the state, such as the 
Bowery and the Seamen’s Saving Bank. 
The latter of these banks said: ‘‘ We believe 
in security rather than profits.” This is 
precisely the idea for every savings bank 
to adopt and rigidly apply, and any change 
of the law for the sake of profit at the ex- 
pense of security is an experiment which 
the state ought not to make. The bonds of 
the United States, of this state, its counties, 
cities, and towns, and of other states that 
have not defaulted in the payment of inter- 
est or principal for the previous ten years, 
and bonds and mortgages in real estate not 
exceeding one-half of its estimated value, 
constitute the securities in which savings 
banks may make their investments; and 
this, for the’ present at least, makes a suffi- 
ciently ample list. Such is the opinion of 
a very large majority of the banks that have 
responded to the Superintendent’s circular. 

We expressed the opinion last week that 
the Governor would do a wise thing in 
vetoing the Page bill and letting the law 
remain as itis. To approve of the bill is 
to open the way for investment in specula- 
tive securities, and furnish a temptation, 
especially to the smaller and weaker banks, 
to make such investments. It would en- 
danger the stability and safety of the sys- 
tem in this state and impose perils upon a 
class that cannot afford to take them. It 
is a noteworthy fact that there has been no 
call for any such legislation from savings 
banks or from their depositors. Ne peti- 
tions were addressed to the legislature ask- 
ing for it. The whole thing was concocted 
in the legislature itself, without any out- 
side demand for it, unless, perchance, it 
came from a class of persons who live by 
speculation and would be glad to borrow 
of savings banks upon such securities as 
they are in the habit of kicking about in 
the stock market. Such banks were not 
organized for their convenience, and the 
less they have to do with speculators the 
better. The class of securities in which 
the latter for the most deal have not the 
character appropriate for investments by 
savings banks. 

—_—_ oe _—- 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


“Borrowers can find no fault with the con- 
dition of the money market at the present 
time, as their requirements are secured at 
very low rates, and where proper and satis- 
factory collateral is offered as security they 
can almost dictate their own figures. The 
influx of money to this market continues 
unabated, and all the banks and moneyed 
institutions are steadily increasing their sut- 
plus. With thesé encouraging circuntti- 


stances, it is fair to presume that the 
lethapgy and lack of enterprise there 
is manifested in business circles will 
come to an end very shortly, and 
that some of the trade that has-been left 
uridéne by the cortibinatidn of adiverse in- 
fluences will be recovered in the near 








‘ane. There is no likelihood, however, of 
any great strain or panic in the business 
community, as the conservatism which has 
controlled all transactions thus far in the 
present year will tend to prevent anything 
like a serious depression, and the prospects 
cannot be regarded as unpromising. The 
rates which have ruled the market for the 
past week have ranged from 2 to 4 per cent. 
on pledge of stock collateral, and 2 per cent. 
to the holders of Government bonds. Time 
loans were freely offered at 4 per cent. 
Time mercantile paper was quoted at 5 and 
5$ percent. The receipts of currency from 
the interior continue very largely in excess 
of the shipments. The specie imports 
amounted to $310,382, and the specie ex- 
ports to $48,395.50, of which $2,000 was 
gold and the remainder silver. 

Bank Srocoxs.—The following are the 
closing quotations for city bank shares: 
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Stock Marxet.—Much the same dis- 
ordered condition of affairs exists upon the 
Stock Exchange as has been noted in this 
column for the past few weeks, and in 
spite of the reported harmony among the 
trunk lines and the encouraging crop pros- 
pects prices have continued to decline; 
while the situation is made the more un- 
satisfactory by the large return of stocks 
from London and the general impression 
that some of the large operators have been 
quietly unloading. With the pressure of 
such circumstances, and the continued ham- 
mering of prices by the bears, the vitality 
and life of the market seems almost to have 
expired. Quotations show a decline of 
from one to three per cent. in many of the 
active shares, while the speculative outlook 
is very uncertain, with a tendency toward 
lower rather than higher prices. The trad- 
ing is still confined almost exclusively to 
the room-traders and professionals, there 
being no interest manifested or inclination 
shown on the part of the ‘‘ outsiders” to be 
shorn, though the warm weather is near at 
hand. The sales at the Board during the 
week amounted to 2,042,181 shares, of 
which the following are the highest, lowest, 
and closing quotations: 


High-Low May 
Sales, est. est, 19th. 


Adams Express.......+.....+...+ 210 12736 127% 12749 
American Express.........---.+ 293 Gly 91%, Ms 
Alton and Terre Haute......... 1,90 70% 66 70 
Alton and Terre Haute, pf...... 1,500 925, 87 2 
American Dist. Tel.........--.. 100 «(31 31 3 
Am. Tel. and C. Co...........-- 8 6Ply 6575 657% 
Bost. Air Line, pf............-+. 605 «84 82 82) 
Canada Southern................ 12,100 66% G44 66 
Canada Pacific..............++.+ 10,850 62454 6035 &% 
Central Pacific. .............-.-++ 67,155 745, 71% 72 
Cit. 0. ZL... ana HK. O.........0- 825 = 8 81 81 
BiG, GEE. ciceicccccdsccces 1,500 6936 674 68% 
Ches. and Ohio...............+++ 0 Wy Ww Pa 
Ches. and Ohio Ist pf........... 200 «81 30 30?» 
Ches. and Ohio 2d pf...... ... 200 «22 21% «22 


q, C.,and1.C.,as p... 
Chicago, Bur., and Q... 
Chicago and Alton..... 











C., St. L. and Pitts.............. 4499 21% «2 21% 
C., GR. E, am B., FE .ccccccccccce 3,405 57%, «BB 57% 
Chicago and N. W.............. 35,690 183 190% 1307 
Chicago and N. W., pf.......... 1,621 thy 1486 150 
Chicago, M., and St. P.......... 107,741 10876 102% 102%; 
Chi., M., and St. P., pf.......... 98 129% 119 120% 
Cin., 8. and Clev...............4+ 10 640 ol # 
Col. and Granville, pf.......... 1,200 664 6 64 
Consol, Coal........0......sseees 100 (4 “4 Pa 
Colorado Coal.......... 172 2% 3 33 
Delaware, L., and West......... 358,820 125 1235; 128% 
D and Hudson......... 5,833 110 108% 9 
Denver and Rio Grande........ 83,150 495, 465, 4675 
East Tennessec..............+-++ 6,650 9% 8% 9% 
East Tennessee, pf. 30,900 20% 18s 18% 
Green Bay.. 100 is Ts is 
Hanover and St. Jo., Wt 870% 4 MS 
Harlem.. enue eesesees 1,100 19% 1% 1% 
Homestake Min L aicaeanibees saved 32% 16 6 16 
Houston and Texas............- 40 «(5 7% «73 
Tilinois Central... 1,533 M4 8614235 «148 
Ind., Bloom., and W..........- 4,050 Wy Ts 
SIIENL cn denacouteapnbesssete 95,257 109% 10655 1085 
Lake Erie and Western......... 1,5% %e6 m7 
Louisville and Nashville 108,980 BG ABs 
Be FE dee scessceccovessese 1814 @% 67 68s, 
Manhattan... 400 KOCK A 
Manhattan Ist pf 16 & 8 #8 
B . oo 2 a 2 
- 2600 4s 87 es 
and L. Shore, pref......... 700 “4 
+ a i Manssdhe Cy a o & 


asi TAA 
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Mobile and Ohio..., 





Mo., Kan., and Texas............ 


Missouri Pacific. oly We 
Morris and Essex................ 20 1274 125% 126% 
Nashville, C., and St. L. — 63 Wy B 
eo | eee eee 08,420 TH3G 76%{ 7794 
SE AE 70,984 121% 1004 121% 
8 8 36 iso lee 
N. Y. and T. Land Co. 223 «688 io] 3 
M, Fun TO B W...ccvscicsescecse 1202 88% «& BB's 
TE, Gi GUN Ble iii ccnccnncccsnnces 800 3b, «= BOS, BA g 
N.Y.,L. E., amd W.............. 9828 BW 8% Me 
WM. V., Bue. OMB Wn...... 000000. 100 Bs Wy We 
N. ¥., Qn, and W.......0000.+0. 6,750 27 2536 25% 


N. Y. C.and St. L.. eoose 
N. Y. C. and St. L., "pref aiaewsin 
Norfolk and Weat., pref......... 


Northern Pacific............... 48,182 WIG Whe aig 
Northern Pacific, pref.......... 42,231 8% S53¢ = Bb 
Ohio Southern.................- we 12% 12% 1246 
Ohio and Mississippi........... 1,100 32% 30%; 30% 
Ohio and Miss. pf............... lo low lw lt 
Oregon Imp. Co................. 100 81 81 #1 
ee a 74,200 83%, Siig & 
Oregon R, and Nav.............. 100 189) «= 139Ss«1389 
I evicaescaneccsecccccs 2,372 11% Wye W% 
Ontario Mining................. wo 4M 23 4 
Pacific Mail 

Phil. and Reading 

Pitts., Ft. W. & C 





Quiekgilver,.n.......sccocccccee 19S OE BE BE 
eee low 40 40 w 
Rens. and Saratoga............. 135 14560 M45 sid“ 
Rochester and Pittsburg........ 13,475 21 1954 2034 
 stiec cc ccrvecccssencses 2,125 13g 12g 123% 
Rich. apd Dan..............00+0¢ 1,700 64 61 €2 
oe nee 7,900 37 wy 86 
Rich. and Alle......... sennie 100 1245 12% 12% 
2, eee 200 3 37K Bik 
Stand. Mining................+++ 3wOo.U«*SG 6 6 
South Carolina...............+.. wo 627 27 27 
MED, Wtnwencieneccsencaes 1 2 33 32 
Sb. B.., a8 GB. F, PE. orcccsssccces 30 BKB 
St. B., Mg, GRE Mh. ccc ccccsccecss 7,705 128 124 14 
St. P. and Omaha................ 11500 «4844 «46 464 
St. P. and Omaha, pref.......... 3,665 105 102% 104 
Texas and Pacific............... 65,208 88% 8534 3534 
A narccncescsccsseoai 282,617 9534 923g 92% 
United States Express......... 20 «6 bbs «59 
Virginia Midland............... 200 «(31 31 1 
| er 20,695 2%, Wy We 
W., St. L., and P., pref.......... 86,809 453%, 4055 4135 
Wells-Fargo Ex...............+ iso 124 14 = 
WINN Ts Tiiccciccccccccnasans 66.583 83, 807, Sly 


U. 8. Bonps.—The Government bond 
market was quiet though strong. Threes 
advanced 3, extended 5s 4, 4s $, and 4$s 4. 
The closing quotations were as follows: 
— _ Bid, Asked _ gg Bid., Asked 
aun oon a 103 Currency 6s, Se 
436s, 1891, coup...113% 1132 8 | Currenc cy 6s, °97....129 
4s, 1907, coup. “lie tis | Gurremey 6a) 90.. ‘ist 
Three per cents. 102% 1034 I 

Raitroap Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
active and irregular, but generally lower. 
The largest business was in N. Y., West 
Shore, and Buffalo Firsts at 80@791; 
Atlantic and Pacific Incomes at 3824 @323@ 
31; and East Tennessee Incomes at 87@384. 
The principal changes were a decline of 2 
per cent. in Indiana, Bloomington, and 
Western Firsts, to 87, and 14 in Lafayette, 
Bloomington, Muncie Firsts, to 98}. 

BANK STATEMENT.—The bank statement 
for last week was again a very favorable 
exhibit. The changes in the averages 
show a gain in specie of $536,900, and in 
legal tenders of $1,094,000, an expansion in 
loans of $2,377,000, an increase in deposits 
of $3,496,400, and a contraction in circula- 
tion of $756,800. The movement for the week 
results in a gain in surplus reserve of $756,- 
800, and the banks now hold $5,760,625 in 


tii 


excess of the legal requirements. The 
following table gives figures in detail: 
Legat vet 

Banks, Loans. Specie. Tenders. Deposits. 
New York... 88,833,000 81,695,000 $490,000 88,157,000 
Manhattan. 7,350,000 1,522,000 316,000 6,356,000 
Merchants’. 7,116,000 1,022,200 644,700 6,019,100 
Mechanics’. 7,415,000 = 1,118,000 560,000 6,389,000 
Union ...... 4,255,600 918,700 316,800 3,690,700 
America 8,884,500 658,200 426,800 8.509,800 
Phenix...... 3,408,000 694,000 163,500 3,330,000 
City......... 8,014,600 38,797,400 367,000 9,713,000 
Trad’sm'n's 2,978,600 293,300 125,000 1,728,600 
Fulton...... 1,768,600 306,500 114,200 1,376,000 
Chemical... 12,906,400 3,(58,000 528,900 13,579,200 
Mer. Exch.. 8,255,600 361,100 419,600 2,842,000 
Gallatin .... 4,409,100 787,100 155,900 2,787,100 
B'tch & Dro. 1,992,000 374,300 * 72,700 1,862,000 
M'chs.&Tra. 907,000 146,000 101,000 952,000 
Greenwich.. — 991,900 92.400 ©: 162,500 960,200 
Lea. Manuf. 3,340,900 350,400 $00,700 2,605,400 
Sev'nth W'd = 1,049,100 192,000 110,700 1,044,200 
St’te of N.Y. 4,177,200 544,600 4,085,200 
Am. Ex..... 12,280,000 2,114,000 10,248,000 
Commerce.. 14,548,300 2,967,200 8,851,400 
Broadway... 5,807,200 1,967,500 4,452,500 
Mercantile.. 6,155,100 1,049,200 5,929,300 
Pacific...... 2,238,900 ’ 
Republic.... 4,181,700 
Chatham.... 8,527,100 


People’s..... 1,365,100 
N. America. 2,870,100 
Hanover.... 9,108,900 


Citizens’... 2,449,400 
Nassau ..... 2,331,900 
Market..... 9,881,20 
St. Nicholas 2,530,500 


Shoe & Lea. 2,691,000 








Wall St.Nat. 1,724,000 366,700 100,800 1,791,200 
North River 1,584,000 16,000 Isl poo 1,458,090 
Esst River. 1,18)000 11630 139050 8m, Bow 
Fourth Net. 16719gv0 = 8,092,700 sigg00 = 15, 6a Se0 
Centra) Nat. 7,739,000 636,000 += 1,285,000 8,248,000 
Second Nat. 00 = Be 4,218,000 
Ninth Nat.. 5,763,100 974,200 «= 567,900 AGBL0 
First Nat’].. 14,557000 8,881,800 578,800 «= 16, SBRW00 
Third Nat.. 5,142,6u0 652.100 747,500 5,614,100 
N.Y.NtLEx. 1,340,000 198,000 142,200 1,062,900 
Bowery..... 1,845,400 246,000 256,900 1,876,800 
N.Y.County 1,541,760 18,900 614,100 2,0C8, 200 
Ger.-Amer... 2,568,400 244,000 99,600 2,163,500 
Chase... 4,800,200 1,035,600 344, uy 6,720,600 
Fifth Ave 2,162,100 24,100 106,0u0 2,246,500 
German Ex. 1,671,400 34,000 230,000 1,901,500 
Germania... 1,680,300 78,600 168,600 1,908,400 
U.8. Nat’l.. 4,733,560 1074,200 = 215,900 6,050,700 
Lincoln N’l. 1,298,800 181,400 171,000 1,386,800 
Garfield Nat 852,800 10,700 156,300 713,000 

Total.. 317 28,000 B60,55,900 $21,975, 100 $307 08S, b00 

ine. Ine. Ine. Inc. 

Camparisons $2,377,000 $536,900 $1,004,500 $3,406,400 


Clearings for the week ending May 12th. . .@786,501,791 92 


do. do. do. May 19th... 808,028,713 88 
Balances for the week ending May 12th... 24,612,016 60 
do. do. do. May 19th... $1,921,761 01 


Forrign Excuancr.—Foreign exchange 
was dull but firm, owing to the scarcity of 
commercial bills. The principal feature of 
the week has been the movement of securi- 
ties from London. The nominal asking 
quotations were advanced 3c. to $4.844 for 
60 day bills and $4.88 for demand. Actual 
business was done at concessions of $c. to 
1c. from posted figures. 

FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

The forthcoming annual report of the 
Mint Bureau gives the output of gold and 
silver for the past year in each state, terri- 
tory, and mine in the United States, and the 
grand total shows a decrease in the annual 
product of gold bullion to the amount of 
$2,000,000. The principal decrease was in 
California, where it amounted to $1,000,000. 
In Colorado there was a small increase. 
The largest percentage of increase was in 
the mines of the Appalachian range, where, 
although the output was not large, yet the 


increase of 100 per cent. in Georgia and 50 


per cent. in North Carolina is significant as 
indicating what may be expected in the de- 
velopment of the mines of these states in 
the immediate tuture. The 


the previous year of about $2,000,000, the 
chief increase being in the output of the 
Wood River district in Idaho, and the Lake 
Valley district in New Mexico. The famous 
mines of Nevada and Colorado only about 
hold their own. 

Some twenty years ago, Mr. Jacob Little, 
the banker, had some difficulty with a lead- 
ing Wall Street bank about the certification 
of a check for about $500,000, then consid- 
ered a big sum. He would not draw onthe 


bank for that large amount. Turning to 
the cashier he said: ‘‘ How much would 
your whole assets amount to? I will send 


over acheck for the whole amount and 
make your bank what it ought to be.” Mr. 
Little’s figures, however, would hardly 
compare with the Huntington and Gould 
checks and many others which now cause 
no surprise whatever in Wall street. 

The issue of standard silver dollars from 
the mints for the week was $155,998. The 
issue for the corresponding period of lest 
year was $141,500. 

The amount of bonds redeemed under 
the 120th call to date is $13,800,400. 

Divipenp.—The American Express Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of three dol- 
lars pe T shone, payable July 2d. 
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B. F. JACOBS, 
Real Estate and Loans, 


99 Washington Street, 
CHICAGO. 

I am prepared to offer EXTRAORDINARY 
INDUCEMENTS to Manufacturing Companies, 
employing from 100 to 500 persons, who wish to 
locate near Chicago. The site is desirable, with 
good railroad facilities, Address 


B. F. JACOBS, 
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PERKINS, ROBBINS & CO., Bankers, 
ORISKA, Dakota. 
or N. N. TYNER, Faneo, Dakota. 


No Risk: «= Solid 10 per Coat. 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 
Solid as English Consols or U. S. Bends. 


For Circular address the 
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Commercial, 


DRY GOODS. 


Ture has been no, appreciable change 
in the tendencies of trade in the dry goods 
market during the past week, and it can 
now be said that the period of activity 
in the distribution of, Spring and Summer 
fabrics is passed. That the business of the 
season has been unsatisfactory is generally 
conceied, though it has not been on ac- 
ceunt of a decrease in consumption, as the 
volume of transactions compares well with 
the footings of the same period of previous 
years. The difficulty seems to be in the 
over-production of such goods as have not 
met with popular favor, and, consequently, 
have been unsalable, as well as the marked: 
absence of speculation, which has given 
the appearance of dullness to the general 
business of the market. The large shrinkage 
in prices on trashy goods has not been 
without an influence on values of the better 
qualities, which, with the increased ex- 
pense incurred by the efforts put forth to 
dispose of goods, has resulted in a curtail- 
ment of profits to an extent that was 
not anticipated. There is no doubt but 
the conservative course that has been pur- 
sued by the trade generally has been the 
means of preventing the many embarrass- 
ments consequent after a season of over- 
trading and loose credits. As a whole the 
business of the market has been quiet 
throughout the week, with but little 
change to report in the general situa- 
tion. Western and Southern buyers are 
looking around the market for certain kinds 
of Fall goods, which they propose to ship by 
canal in order to economize on freight, and 
in this connection some considerable trans- 
actions have occurred; but the demand for 
nearly all seasonable fabrics continues quite 
moderate. The condition of the jobbing 
trade has not materially changed, the order 
demand having been a trifle better than in 
the early part of the week. Agents’ prices 
are without quotable change, and such 
goods as govern the market are for the most 
part steady; but there is more pressure to 
sell *‘ off” style prints, etc., and concessions 
are occasionally made in order to quicken 
their distribution. 


Corrox Goons have not displayed much 
activity, and yet there was a fair movement 
as the result of new business and in execu- 
tion of back orders. Cotton flannels con- 
tinue in steady demand for future delivery, 
and leading makes are largely sold to ar- 
rive. Bleached goods are only in moderate 
request, aside from low-mnedium qualities, 
which are doing fairly at ruling rates, which 
are very low and unsatisfactory to manufac- 
turers, Brown goods are in irregular demand, 
and, upon the whole, quiet; and such is the 
case with most descriptions of colored cot- 
tons. Wide sheetings are moving steadily, 
and stocks are in excellent shape, being 
much smaller than is usually the case at 
this quiet stage of the season. 

Print Cloths have been quict in demand. 
The prices remain steady on the basis of 
8 11-16c. for 64x64 ‘‘spots,” 8¥c. for 
64x64 ‘‘futures,” and 84 for 56x60s, at 
which figures manufacturers are more wil- 
ling to sell. 

Prints.—The gencral‘market for printed 
ealicoes continues very quiet, but there has 
been an increased movement in *‘ off” style 
fancies, as the result of relatively tow prices. 
There was also a limited call for the newest 
and most tasteful fancies, suitings, ete:, and 
shirtings were in irregular dethand. Job- 
bers report a fairly satisfactory trade in 
regular goods, and “job lots” are moving 
with considerable freedom. 

Gingham have been quiet, agide from a 
few specialties, which were sold in small 
parcels to a fair‘amount. The jobbing 
trade was irregular, but a fair distribution 
was effected by a few of the leading firms: 

Dexgss Goons were only in moderate re- 
quest at first hands, but a steady business 
was Rae tuem by jobbers. Nuns’ veilings 


continue in fair demand, 
~ eed aeepbeed ds are steadily growing fn 
vor. 
AMERICAN 
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Wooten Goops.—Trade in 
woolens has improved in some respects dur- 
ing the week, and in some quarters was re- 


heavy Hill’s8’ mp. ld@’m45 4134 Bocgasct, ccd 


ported as very fair; but the demand is still | 


far from equaling the production. There is 
a good feeling, however, in the market 
which is ominous of a busy time in the near 
future. 

Hosizry AND UNperwear.—Trade in 
hosiery is not brisk; but there has been a 
beginning movement in woolen hosiery and 
some fair sales were made to-day in some 
lines just opened. Trade in cninpwens is 
still irregular, though there has been some 
improvement. 

Carperts.—The productions of some mills 
continue sold, but generally trade is dull; 
but there has been no break in prices, as 
production is somewhat curtailed. Jobbers, 
however, are selling goods a little cheaper, 
especially on some lines. ‘The retail busi- 
ness was fair. 


Foreian Goons. 


There is but little business in the foreign 
goods market, except in such articles as 
are in demand to meet the requirements of 
fushion. 

In silks there is a moderate call for black 
and colored gros grains, fancy striped and 
checked Summer silks and grenadines (the 
demand for the latter being quite recent), 
and for summer dress velvets. Most all 
kinds of trimmings for ladies’ wear and 
fancy novelties are wanted. There is as 
yet very little diminution in the demand 
for millinery satins, velvet and silk ribbons, 
which the activity in straw goods favors. 
Brown linens are quite dull. Housekeep- 
ing linens are rather quiet at present; but 
stocks are light, and the markets in Europe 
have been strengthened by a considerable 
Continental demand for linen yarns. White 
goods are improving. There is a better 
general re-order demand for such dress 
materials as nainsook, piques, etc. The 
imports of dry goods at this port for the 
week and since January Ist, 1883, compare 
as follows with same period of the past 
year: 


For the week 1883, 1882. 
Kutered at the port........... $1,492,449 $2,121,424 
Thrown on the market....... 1,324,554 1,931,408 

Since Jan, 1st. 

Kutered at the port.......... 51,807,650 56,283,728 
Thrown on the market...... 60,451,642 56,464,543 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MonbDayY EvenNIne, May 2ist, 1883. 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 


Androseoggin ° |Langdon GB. ..36 11 
“ L. .36 8%4| Lenadale.......36 94 
” - 6-4 17% ” Cambric 36 12 

Allendale, .... 6-4 +, faves 36 9g 


gle 7-4 20 Nashua, E.....96 94 
a a 84 221) “  P, 111g 


Avondale ......36 8 “6 w. wT 12% 
Ballou & Son .36 75¢\Newmarket, F..36 — 
...38 6 IN. Y. Mills..... 36 12 

Bay Mills beeews 36 4g) “* Wir Twist 36 1244 
Bellows Falls..35 10%4| 54 16 

Blackstone, AA.36-7%| 1.64 17g 
Boott, R.......+ 27 «5% “ ....8-4 25 
“'E.. 36 7 |Pepperell 6-4 17 
“ AGC....36 9%) 74 21 
Cabot. 7-8 64 - .. 84 238 
© | svepenenl 44 7% - -- 04 26 

 csagenaa 98 1034) yes 10-4 2814 
Sh Wolaed 6-4 11%| 11-4 33 
Canoe .......+ 27 «4 |Pequot. , 54 16 
Clinton, Al....36 9 o-.08-4 20 
Dauntless...... 36 COS} j'Standard.. 36 9 

Dwight, Anchor 36 10 ‘Tuscarora, “XX.86 lly 
Fe caves 3 =F |Uticn.......... 35 OC 

Fruit of the Loom | * ex, heavy.36 94 
“ SO GB ccdscces 54 16 
“ “ $3 Bigl “ ........ 64 18 

ss - a et  xeneghes 84 2714 
Forestdale..... en}. TTL 94 30 

Green G....... en a ee 104 32 
Gold Medal. oan £ti* 7, — 35 
..338 64 | « Nonp.. 12 

Great Falls, ‘s. 31 is) Wameutta : 

M..33 7 - OXX.36 12 


™ A..338 — 
Hill's Semp. Rie : 
“ 7 « ~ 


* cambric.36 12 

“dblewarp36 12 
Washington....26 6 
Wauregans, 100836 123¢ 





" ©. a oh cotton— 12 
os . @ © At Becvces 86 11 
Highland..... 3% «9 | * cambric...— — 
Hope ....e..00s 36 = 73¢| Whitineville...96 7¢ 
Indian Orchard : - «33 6G 
*  DW36 94) Williamaville : 
Langdon, 76....36 93¢ A1.36 11 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Agawam, F.. .36 . cag. 104 26 
Atlantic, A.....36 | ™ -11-4 284 

“ i Lyman, B, 


M0 104g 
- Ne ta : 
98 P....87 634) BB... .36 614 
“  LL...36. 644 O”"'G, tsa’ © 
ftv eae | “ Stand. 36 146 
Appleton, A....36 8 |Mystic River...36 7 
. ae 


36 6% {|Nashua, fine 0... Tg 

“ 136 Ts R....96 8 
Augusta....... 9% 7 “ E....40 9 
% coe Oe “ W....48 1886 

“ —A....27  54¢\Newmarket, B...36 6 
Broadway ..... 86 6 “ €6DD.8 AY 
Bedford, R.....80 5 “ 4.36 6% 

Boott, ©.... «+ 34 | “ N.. 1 
ie Pe § 7% '|Pacific, Extra..36 17% 

“ M, fam.38 tte oo i 

© Dass. 4| Pepperell. 

Continental, C36 | ' +84 21 

8%; 9-4 23 

Conentoge, D. 8 6 “  ....10-4 26 
‘ ¥ 6s} “ .., 11-4 28g 

- -.. 83 Td! “ «.. 12-4 83 

i” W...36 73¢|Pepperell Efine,39 7 
Dwight,X......30 6 | “ BR. .% 7¢ 

FT eas ced 6% © (Bante. 7 
Z.... 88 oe 8. ae mx 
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36 OT} 
Indian Head, . 36 “ 0....838 6% 
"30 m6 “ F.40 BY 
- ‘0. 1014 \Btark, AA......36 8 
“ "45 1934 \Uties...........38 9 
Indian Orchard |  heavy....40 @3¢ 
” DW..40 9 OF ean mad 48 16 
™ DW..! 8 ' leead neal 58 18 
6 Se eR Berra 78 274 


“  AA...40 He “ 


—ae =; © eeones 2 25 
- XX. .36 8, - o oscce 79 30 
” XXX.40 9% Fi weteem 89 821¢ 
Langley, A.....36 7 | « eume 99 35 
ves ‘scone, © - ----108 40 
a oe B34 5 Wachusett... .96 1% 
Laconia ..... 74 17 | is +2003 6% 
ghana 84 21 wT seeeed 40 ll 
7 eee 4 23 | * 48 13 


RIDLEY'S 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


LARGE PURCHASE OF 


STRAW GOODS, 


ONE-THIRD LES, ei HAN Last WEEK'S ant4 
FINEST ENGLI> MIL. ANS, BLACKS, 49 and 68c. 
FINEST ENGLISH MILANE ANS, COLORS, 4c., 68c., 89c., 


BLACK AND COLORS, at 45c., 63c., and %«c 
ROUGH AND RE BAUS y Pua “AND RUSTIC HATS, 


MISSES SUMMER NOVELTIES, 
THE OCEAN SWELL, 

THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE, 
IN FINEST MILANS, CHIPS. BELGIUM SPLIT 


WS, AND SATIN BRAID 
MISSES AND ‘CHIL LDREN'S LEGHORNS, 2c., 89c., 


45c., 55c., 6bc., 75. 
MISSES AND CHILDREN'S “NANKIN HATS, 26c. 
MISSES AND CaILDBEN®S 8 a ed SAILORS, 
25c., 80c., 45c., , 68c., 


OSTRICH TIPS AND PLUMES, 


OSTRICH TIPS (BUNCH OF THREE) NEW COL- 
ORS, 39. UP TO $4.50. OSTRICH PLUMES IN ANY 
COLOR AND SHADE DESIRED Séc., (65c., Téc., $1.00 

UP TO $10.00. 
WHITE OSTRICH PLUMES $1.18 EACH. 


FLOWERS. 


FINE IMPORTED FRENCH MONTURES, 
WREATHS, AND SPRAYS. Séc., 45c., and 5c. 

LOOK WHERE YOU WILL, WE QUESTION IF ONE 
WILL FIND AN ASSORTMENT OR PRICES TO 
EQUAL OURS. 

DRESS SILKS, DRESS GOODS, 
HOSIERY, JERSEYS, LADIES’ AND CHIL- 
DRENS' SHOES, 
LACES, WHITE GOODS, TRIMMINGS, 
FRINGES, MADE-UP LADIE GOCDS, ETC. 
ASSORTMENTS IN ALL THE ABOVE, SECOND 
TO NONE, AND AT PRICES WHICH WE KNOW TO 
BE COBRECT. 


PARASOLS. 


24 INCH, ALL-SILK SUN UMBRELLAS AT 81.50. 
SATIN CUACHING PARASOLS, IN CARDINAL, 
BLUE, AND GARNET, AT $1.69. 

BLACK SATIN PARASOLS, WITH OTTOMAN AND 
MOIRE CENTERS, AT $2.75. 

REAL LACE COVERED PARASOLS, ALL REDUCED, 
GIVING RARE BARGAINS. 
CHILDREN'S FANCY PARASOLS AT 26c., 3ic, AND 
50c. 

CHILDREN’S RUFFLED AND LINED PARASOLS, 
$1.00, $1.39, $1.75. 


RIDLEY’S FASHION MAGAZINE 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD, AS IT CON- 
TAINS A FULL LIST OF OUR ENTIRE STOCK, 
WITH PKICES ATTACHED, TOGETHER WITH 
MANY ILLUSTRATIONS OF THF GOODS OF. 
FERED. 

Single Cepies,.15c.3 or 50c. per annum. 


ORDERS BY MAIL SOLICITED. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311,311 1-2 to 321 Grand St, 


68, 60,@, to 70 ALLEN ST.; 59, 61, and 63 ORCHARD 


STREET. 
MOURNING STORE, 


777 BROADWAY, 


ARE QUESTS RRCHIYNG HEN Ta™HSS 

. HAVE. 30 Phi ty 1 SUR N¥D CHOICE SELECTION 

of GH ENMU ALN ‘PRR “ia 
RIMMED PARASOLS A sU 






c oe 


JACKSON , 








W717 Broadway. bet. Oth and 


HANMIGAN & SOUILLOY, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
Waller & McSorley, 


245 GRAND ST., near Bowery. 


Our immense and varied stock of Spring and Sum- 
mer Fabrics has been rearranged, and markedso low 
t we defy competition. Please call and compare 
pte aud see for yourselves 


SILK DEPA RIM ENT, 


et) piec es vlo red Ottoman brocade Silk and Satin, at 
Gwc.; worth 6c 

16 pieces colered Rhadames, 69c.; worth $1. 

45 pieces colored gros grain Silk, 69c.; worth 5c. 

1W pie ane ape cial rich, heavy ros grain Silk, in all 

the new shades, viz.: electric blue, ¢ yay strawbe! rry, 
madura, terra cotta, ete., 8¢.; worth 

BW pieces heavy blac k gros Grain Sil : 

1 eee elegant black gros grain tie ece.: 


1 
100 pieces splendid black gros grain Silk, cashmere 
sublime, $1; worth 
An elegant assortme at black brocaded Silks and Sat- 
ins, from 50c. a yard u 
Black and colowed” brocaded silk-finished Velvet, 
47 4c.; worth $1. 


DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT. 
ot pieces Nun's Veiling, Spring colors, 1c.; worth 


worth 85c, 
worth 


200 pieces 88-inch Cashmere, . ‘wool filling, com- 
prising the very latest colorin -; cheap for oe. 
gpeooes ot our Imperial De' seme Tigc.; good value 
a 

68 pieces 38-inch Superfine Cashme re, ¢ rushed straw- 
berry, terra cotta, electric blue, etc., 274yc.; would be a 
bargain at We 

Cen # silk ‘finish Mohair, pinhead checks, plaids, 
positively worth 

166 pieces 3h cae E ~~ Cashmere, ‘all Spring and 
Summer shades, 10 ; food value at ise. 

150 pieces 48-inch } pant s V felling. Spring and Summer 
colors, for street wear, 374¢c.; worth 62 

76 pieces Camelette Cloth, 12 <.; wort 

Special lot, 45 pieces, 42- inch ba 4 ges ew Cloth, 
in all the latest colors, —_ 

40 pieces fine Brocade 8 ke decks 126. cheap at 0c. 

orth oe tine Lace Bunting, all wool filling, 113gc.; 
wo 

5) pieces extra fine Nun's Veiling, the very latest 
shades, 19.; worth 

75 pieces 45-inch Albatross, extra fine quality, new 
colors, 45c.: worth 65c. 





MOURNING GOODS DEPARTMENT. 


169 pieces 42-inch Lupin’s all-wool French Cash- 
mere, at i6c; worth $1. 

247 pieces ‘46-inch extra fine Lace Bunting, 36c.; a 
great bargain at uc . 
113 scent es 4+ ‘inch all. wool Nun's Veiling, 39c.; adver- 

tised by other houses at 
, 211 pieces 42-inch all-wool plain Bunting, 3c.; would 


be a bargain at 50c. 
apices 48-inch all-wool Jersey Cloth, 89c.; worth 
Remnants of Courtauld’s English Crape sold at half 
price. 
SUIT AND CLOAK DEPARTMENT. 


nkrupt ante of Ladies and Misses’ Suits and 
Cloaks r bom tiny 

HAV NG PURCHASED THE BANKRUPT STOCK 

* JOb LT eS FROM 

DANZIG BROTHERS, 3688 BROADWAY, WE WILL 

‘FE ALE ON TOMORROW (MONDAY) 

AY ith , IN THE FOLLOWING LOT 

t 1.—400 Cashmere Suits, all colors, at $4.25; great 
bariaia for for $7. 

2.250 Satin Rhadame Suits, al) colors, $10.88; pos- 
itiv ely worth $18. 
Lot Satin Foulard Suits, all colors, $15.25; 

ont Lime. at $25. 
Lot 4,—Special Gros Grain Silk Suits, all colors, we 
2 Dy oe | ot ote. 26; very cheap at 
t 5.—165 all-wool Tricot Wraps, trimmed with passe- 
m1. lace and moire, with Eaeeemse satin bow on 
back, $3.99; would be cheap for $6.50 
Lot 6.—287 English Walking Jackets, tailor meta, in 
; good value for 


Lot —35 dozen all-wool Stockingette Jersey Jackets, 
in fat and sizes, $1.88; sold all over the city for 


Lot 8.—18 Ladies’ French Foulard Cambric Suits, in 
all the new styles and patterns, $2.49; positively worth 


Lot 9. — 225 Children’s Wool Cashmere re satin 
trimmed, in all the leading colors, from 2 to6 years, 
#2.12; a bargain at $4.50. 

An elegant Sqmerenens af jatier Ottoman_ Silk 
Satin de Lyon, Brocaded rap @Ete and Tricot 
Dolmans and Wraps at fabulously ow prices. 


DOMESTICS. 
375 pieces 44 imported Foulard Satteen lic. per yard; 
positively sold by other houses at 2¥c. 
10 cases striped Seersucker, in ali the latest styles, 


9}¢c. per ya 
pee ial.—5 cases plain Seersucker, in all colors, 8¥¢c. 


os the new Spring shades, at $1.49 


r yard. 
os 15 i aaee solid check standard Ginghams, ic. ; regular 


price Sc. 

dtgasee bright dress Ginghams, 7c. per yard; cheap 
a c. 

25 cases light and dark Calicoes, 33,c. per yard. 

500 pieces bleached double Satin Damask, 87}¢c. per 
yard; fully worth 65c. 

200 m 22x40 all-linen towels, extra heavy, 12\c. 
each; cheap at lée. 

475 12-4 Marseilles Quilts, slightly soiled, 81.1244; have 
eeen sold at $26 

75 pairs soil Blankets to be sold this week at $1.25; 


wo from $3.75 to 
400 pages es (with samples) 
of the country. 


HANNIGAN & BOUILLON, 


245 GRAND ST.. 
FIRST DRY GOODS STORE FROM BOWERY. 


DARISIAN 
FLOWER CoO. 


IMPORTERS, 
No.8 WEST 147Tu ST., NEAR FIFTH AVE. 
DAINTY, ELEGART, COMFORTABLE, and GRACE. 
A L are the adjectives qualifying our importations of 
8 wee 
PARIS BONNETS AD nopeD Bars. 


sent free on sppliention ts my at pa 





specially devised for late ‘DESIG: 

UNI QUE AND ety say D Tone INE BONNETS 
8 OF OUR OWN MAK 

The most cama cond satisfact a 8 in 


MOURNING catiatactory ray 
(which is a speetalty of the hones) can be found in 
the city are at hand and to be order at the 


PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY. 


usint conceits in Round Hats and Bonnets oe 
aajou “bear a, ane . Girls ae sho 


hs es—THE HE 
PURITAN T ANKIN, and the COLLOP Are Lor SHETL 
with variou h- er OHA ui ING FAN “ 


tnat the place at which the HY 
Co SACEINO OLU 
are to be had is the 
PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY. 
Bridal Garnitures and Veils, Garnitures for Byening 


Bouquets de Corsage, Jardinieres and Jar- 
apie PES AREY PORE war. 


I, LOEW ENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


Employment for for Ladies. 


cinnati ocon now noeitobies 5 4 desing 



















them in 









B,J, DENNING & C0. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


A. T. STEWART & C0. 


(RETAIL) 
OFFER IN THEIR 
SILK DEPARTMENT 


SIX LOTS OF BLACK RHADAMES, AT THE FOL- 

LOWING LOW PRICES: 
3,000 YARDS AT $1.00; 

RECENT PRICE, $1.25 PER YARD. 
2,500 YARDS AT $1.10; 

RECENT PRICE, $1.35 PER VARD. 
3,500 YARDS AT $1.25; 

RECENT PRICE, $1.65 PER YARD- 
2,000 YARD AT 81.35; 

RECENT PRICE, $1.85 PER YARD. 
4,000 YARDS AT $1.50; 

RECENT PRICE, $2.25 PER YARD. 
3,000 YARDS AT $1.75; 

RECENT PRICE, $2.75 PER YARD. 


These goods are positively made of the finest 
stock by the most reliable Lyons manufacturers, 
and are recommend d for wear and durability. 





5,000 YARDS OF COLORED FOULARDS, ALL 
THE NEW SHADES, IN EVERY VARIETY OF DOT, 
FLOWER, AND FIGURE, AT 65c. PER YARD. 

WE ALSO INVITE SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR 
COLORED RHADAMES AND GROS GRAIN SILKS, 
BLACK AND COLORED BROCADE SILKS AND 
GRENADINES, WHICH WE OFFER AT EQUAL- 
LY LOW PRICES. 


DRESS GOODS. 


SPECIAL SALE AT 50c. PER YARD. 

450 PIECES OF KYBER, ARMURE, CHUDDAH, 
BIARRITZ, AND CARMELITE CLOTHS, AND PIN- 
STRIPED CHEVIOTS. THEY ARE IN WHITE, 
LIGHT TINTS, MEDIUM, AND DARK SHADES 
AND MIXTURES, AND THE MOST DESIRABLE 
OFFERING OF THIS SEASON, BEING MUCH BE- 
LOW THE COST OF IMPORTATION. 

ONE CASE OF 40-INCH ALL-WOOL BLACK AND 
WHITE CHECKS AT 58c. PER YARD; RECENT 
PRICE 75. PER YARD. 


Fourth Avenue Section. 


150 PIECES ALL-WOOL KYBER CLOTHS AND 
DEBEIGES AT 25c. PERYARD; GOOD VALUE AT 
35c. PER YARD. 

2 CASES OF TWILLED DEBEIGES, 44 INCHES 
WIDE, AT 45c.; REDUCED FROM 60c. PER YARD. 


BLACK DRESS GOODS. 


75 PIECES ALL-WOOL DOUBLE FOLD NUN’S 
VEILING AT 35c. PER YARD. 

50 PIECES ALL-WOOL KYBER CLOTH, 44 
INCHES WIDE, 50c. PER YARD. 

1 LOT ALL-WOOL VIGOGNE CLOTH, 44 INCHES 
WIDE, 65c. PER YARD 


Also, IMPORTED NOVELTIES in Da- 
masse, Grenadine, Brocaded Armures, 
Crepelines, Brocaded Tokio Cloth, ete. 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS. 


100 PIECES ALL-LINEN DAMASK. IN CHOICE 
DESIGNS, 85c. PER YARD. 

125 PIECES ALL-LINEN DAMASK, EXTRA 
HEAVY AND WIDE, $1.00 PER YARD. 

350 DOZEN ALL-LINEN NAPKINS, FULL SIZE 
AND IN LARGE ASSORTMENT OF PATTERNS, 
$2.00 PER DOZEN. 

275 ALL-LINEN TABLE-CLOTHS, DOUBLE 
SATIN DAMASK, 83.50 EACH; REDUCED FROM 
$5.75. . 

75 PIECES 104 ALL-LINEN SHEETING, 75e. 
PER YARD. 

50 PIECES 104 ALL-LINEN, EXTRA QUALITY, 
$1.00; REDUCED FROM $1.25 PER YARD. 





TOWELS. 


500 DOZEN DAMASK AND HUCK, PLAIN AND 
KNOTTED FRINGES, IN SIXTY DIFFERENT DE- 
SIGNS, Wc, EACH. 


CLOAKS AND SUITS. 


TO CLOSE OUT THIS SEASON'S IMPORTATION 
THE FOLLOWING REDUCTIONS HAVE BEEN 
MADE: 

100 COSTUMES, THIS SEASON'S IMPORTATION, 
RANGING IN PRICE FROM $20.00 TO $100.00 ¢ 
ORIGINAL COST $75.00 TO $250.00. 

SILK WRAPS, TRIMMED WITH SPANISH LACE 
AND JET PASSEMENTERIES, FROM 

$12.00 TO $7.50. 
$14.00 TO 89.50. 
$17.00 TO $12.50. 
$18.50 TO $14.00. 
$21.50 TO $15.00. 


Unquestionably the greatest bargains of- 
fered this season. 


HEREAFTER ALL DRY GOODS BOUGHT OF U8, 
WHICH WILL BE SOLD AT THE LOWEST PRICES 
IN THE CITY, WILL BE DELIVERD AT ANY AC- 
C ESSIBLE PART OF THE UNITED STAES FREE 
OF ALL MAIL OR EXPRESS CHARGES. 

ORDERS RECEIVED BY MAIL FOR GOODS OR 
SAMPLES WILL HAVE OUR PROMPT AND CARE- 
FUL ATTENTION. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 
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Chas. Gossage 
i Co. 


ry Goods, Carpets, Ete., 


State and Washington Streets, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


MAIL ORDERS 


We desire to offer to purchasers 
residing at a distance the superior 
facilities and advantages of our 
“MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT,” 
assuring them of faithful and 
prompt service. 

Its organization is such that 
every advantage to be derived from 
a personal visit is secured to the 
customer whose wants and prefer- 
ences are clearly expressed. 

Intended to be of practical ser- 
vice to its patrons, it invites corre- 
spondence concerning all. wants, 
however small, Catalogues and 
price-lists being of no permanent 
value, and often misleading to those 
who read them, we prefer to fur- 
nish information on application, 
and will send goods subject to ap- 
proval. Samples sent where prac- 
ticable. We thus bring the advan- 
tages of our large and rich stock, 
complete assortment, and more fa- 
vorable prices within the reach of 
those who 


ORDER BY MAIL! 


Chas. Gossage &Co. 
R. H. MACY & C0, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
_ NEW YORE. 








GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





ALL THE MOST ELEGANT NOVELTIES IN 
TRIMMED 


MILLINERY 


AND THE Rite DESIRABLE oAarte. STYLES, 
JOLORS IN UNTRIMME 


STRAW GOODS, 


BOTH FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
MILANS, BASKET BRAID, Ere. 


DRESS GOODS, 


IN ALL THE POPULAR SHADES AND COLORS. 
FRE NCH H CASHMERE, CA EL’s HA BR VIGOGNES, 
SHO MERGES ARML 

os. aA es CLOTH, AND FLANNEL st 


NUNS’ VEILING, 


IN ALL COLORS, ARATE AE con FULL 


BLACK SILKS, 


BOTH FOREIGN A nitiemrsncceeins 2 
MMENSE ARIE AND EVERY YARD A Bait 


HOSIERY 


FOR LADIES, GEN EN, AND CHILDREN, OUR 
OWN DESIGNS, AND FRESH FROM NOTTINGHAM. 


UNDERWEAR 
"Sha GRAMS SEES OBL ST 


ALL THE ABOVE AT PRICES THE LOWEST IN 
Spring Catalogues Now Ready. 
R. H. MACY & CO. 


= CHIPS, 


MATTINGS. 


A CARGO JUST Biice MEATION OWN DIRECT 
WHITE, RED BOK Fanoy, AT $5 PER 


500 DIFFERENT STYLES FINES FANCY, AND SOLID 
COLORS (NEUTRAL TINTS). AT elo vER ROLL 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


AND 


FURNITURE | hn nee 


LACE “CURTAINS. 


IMMENSE BARGAINS IN ALL GRADES. 


(A SPECIALTY.) 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


& CO 
Sixth Avenue and 13th St. 


BODY BRUSSELS 
CARPETS 


OF THE BEST QUALITY, 


99c. Per Yard, 


WITH BORDERS 2% INCHES WIDE TO MATCH, 

AT SAME PRICE, FROM THE MILLS OF THE 

LOWELL, HARTFORD, BIGELOW, AND OTHER 

FIRST-CLASS MANUFACTURERS. 

300 Rolls Moquettes at $1.24 
per yard. 

500 Rolls Tapestry Brussels 
at 65c. per yard. 


MATTINGS, 


FRESH IMPORTATIONS, LATEST STYLES, FROM 
#4 PER ROLL. 


J. W. Crossley, 


740 and 742 Broadway, near Astor Place. 








SUCCESSORS TO 
STEWART € CO., 


174 Fulton Street, Brooklyn 
offer oF New and Large Stock of Choice and % arefully 
Selec wey s of 


ARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES, 
AXMINSTER, trier ai WILTOMS, VELVETS. 
BRUSSELS , THREE-PLYS. 


Lignums, Linoleams, Oil-Clotha, Mattings,- ete. 
Also, LACE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, 


EOP SaAD ER 


HARDENBERGH « co. 


GREAT SLAUGHTER, 


IN FANCY 


GHA STRAW MATTING, 





H. P. WILLIAMS t c0.. 


0 CANAL STREET, 





BETWEEN BROADWAY AND CENTER STREET 





Weekly Blarket Review. 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


(Por the Week ending Friday, May t8th, 1883.) 








COoF 

Rio, Ordinary, to Choice 8Yy@l1ll¢ 

Santos, Choice to Best. .............. 9% @10\ 

CR ncbdssn cngt cb Kebdnsench ceeded +6 

is nek skin nana @34 

cas 6e anteunae aepmepeawren 9 @l4 

I lature csv sctosabadse bias 9 @138 

TEA. s on 
ittnsccersns cnheitessinousdinbs 

We vos sect cicescchbedenece 10 @60 
 cshinabiecerwads sbadeqnandine ofl 12 @45 
SR dancer canebareepsees cel 25 @60 
RET Uib.besoneckinecterarensse as 15 @60 
Raw.—Fair to prime 7\@ 8 

Harp.—Cut Loaf -- @ 9% 

GQOGEROR, 06 <0 000 b 060% — @ %&% 
Powdered 9 @ 9% 
 irnkks wascvareeentess 8 @ 8& 
Waurre.—Standard A.............. 2.0 — @ 8% 
iid cainccvecivernes vie 1%@ 1% 
Wurszow.—Cofles C.....ccccccccecccce 7 @ 1% 
Millccs oécebatanenes cot 6%@ 6% 

MOLASSES. 

i iiinibids tirciaientntevenaaamen 26 @30 
A Eran: 30 @%4 
Pc be eraser ccensdtobansd 

ince cuk mabiiin dae ele 35 @55 

New Orleans, new crop.............++ 35 @60 

G Cod ean. -$ @ 86 00 
eorge’s (new), q —_— — 

Grand Bank — aicineiit —— @ 580 

Mackerel, No. 1 Mass.......... 13 50 @ 15 50 

Mackerel, No. 2 Maas... ° 


Mackerel, No. 3 Mass. . 
Herring, per box...... 





GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ero, 














Frour: 
Sour Extras and Patents. .€3 75 @#5 00 
ke ee $05 @ 3 60 
Superfine Spring. . $345 @ 3 80 
Ohio, Ind., Mich. M., , Super- 
fine Winter............. 385 @415 
State Extra brands........ 420 @425 
Western Spri Wheat, ext’a 430 @ 44 
Minnesota, “Clear 2 tN 540 @ 5 80 
Spring Wheat, “Patents”. 685 @ 7 25 
Good to Choice Spring 
Wheat, Extras........... 435 @440 
Ex. Amber Ind., Ohio, and 
Ee ae 450 @ 5 25 
O. Round Hoop Ex. (ship'g). 4 35 @ 6 25 
White Wheat Ex. (0. & 455 425 @ 5 35 
St. Louis, Family......... 470 @510 
St. Louis, Choice.......... 470 @ 6510 
Genessee, Extra Brands.... 4 35 @ 5 25 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 565 @ 6 80 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 4 25 @ 5 35 
SourHERN FLour : 
a le 560 @610 
MEbassdéns «eesebre 570 @ 6 50 
eS ee ee 470 @610 
Rye Four 
See 250 @ 3 00 
eR RE ER 360 @3 90 
Conn Mga: 
SG Gd dhe dweiediesed 2530 @3 80 
Se 330 @—- — 
Gs ons cxskeneness $30 @— — 
GRAIN 
HEAT: 
White... $126 @ i 28 
Th GE ibieeseseesenbbees @— — 
3% ese 1 164%@ 1 2% 
Cory : 
UIE <3 sas tareecenees - — 65@— 651¢ 
Wicsenstecccsvcds ened — @— 70 
rae a — 6K@— _ 
Oats 
this senh chanae éoaed — 514;@— 58 
Gs don cbcars.ocsdsced — 49 @— 419i 
7 New York, Mixed.......... — 41%@— 4846 
YE: 
 csbrenahnsoetseene seu —% @— 78 
ee a eee —%2 @— 12% 
BEans: 
Eee ee 230 @— 
a veto. acicadd aise maces 258 @— — 
i ZB ERS Ge 23 @— — 
Green, 1882, # bush........ 120 @12 
— Black Eye, # 2 
WN WE cs caennasccencus @-— — 
@tn Ww 
@ 16 75 
@ 19 75 
@ 21 3 
@ 11 624, 
@ 11 374g 
1l 374% @ 11 BO 
— 18%@ — 14 
— %e@ — 10 
@-—-— 
00 @$20 00 
0 @ ® 00 
0 @ 0 
bo @ 22 00 
"OO @ 21 00 
00 @ 80 00 
00 @ 2% 00 
0 @ % 00 
55 @t— 60 
- & @— % 
--0 @—W 
-- —~30 @ — 3 
-- —66 b 4 — 
-. —8 — 45 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
State Oreamery, fair to choice............. 23@77 
Siete Dairy, gulls and tubo. 0660s obésed 
A inferior... .. 





Western, Fenn tee eae 








State, yee’ es adantncanecTecse 
to prime............ 
Fair to good... ... 
Ohio Factory, flat fine. 
Flat, good to prime..... 
Skimmed Creamery........ 
Full-skimmed Factory, 
EGGS, 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by..— @17 
State and Pennsylvania........... .. 161¢@17 
Western and Canadian......... sre @16g 
LARD. 
Weatern, per 100 Ibs. ........ —-—- @G$11 
reas eee: 10 25 @ 11 40 
Raman tr eran -senae 11 85 @ 12 20 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, dry prime.............. — 18 @— 0 
Bpring ¢ ny ens, Philadelphia...— 30 @—. 35 
WE, SUNN Sie sesaceccte conse 18 @— 19 
“ State, and Western...... 17 @— 18 
Duocka, pet pair........ecseseses 00 @ 1 26 
VEGETABLES. 
Asparagus, per dozen,.......... ~ 75 @ 1 00 
fumes, Bermuda, per crate...... 1 00 @ 1 Lay 
Cabbage, South, per crate. 200 @ 3 75 
Potatoes, Bermudas, new, . 600 @ 6 BO 
Potatoes, Eastern, Rose, per bbl.. 2 75 @ 3 00 
Potatoes, Western N.Y., “ “ 200 @ 2 75 
Beets, L. I., per 100 bunches bsloes 5 00 @ 6 00 
Turnips Russian, per bbl.. 175 @ 2 00 
Green Peas, South, per crate... 126 @ 1 50 
String Beans, South “* = “ - 2580 @ 3 50 
Tomatoes, Fla., per bush....... 200 @ 3 50 
«Be ermuda, per box. 40 @— 60 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT 
Strawberries, Southern @ qt... 8 25 @® 35 
Apples, Russetta.............. 350 @ 425 
Apples, Baldwins, per bbl..... 350 @ 5 50 
Apples, inferior, ‘per bbl. . - 150@ 2580 
Peanuts, Visginie, hand-p k’ d, 
fh ORES ere 5iy@— 6% 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRU Tr. 
Apples, Sliced. . . -8 @—9 
Peaches, Satan ena -~8 @—l4 
Peaches, eel 6y,@— 7 
Se ne ny ere —-8 @—-16 
2 EES Eee —27 @-— 2 
i. ae 13 @— 1844 
CATTLE MARKRT, 
Beef, dressed.. “ - ~ %@—1) 
Western, he “avy we thers, Sen 
pe | ee - 5 @ 6 
« Jersey and near-by...... — 5y@— 6 
an, a —-~7 @— 
Live |... eee - 6@— 6% 
* fair to good........ — S@— 6 
“ “ buttermilk fed...... — 84%@— 4% 
“ ” EC Fah imo aea's - 44@— 5 
Dressed Veals, good to fine..... ik@— 8 
oF REE ited capesick — 8@— 9 
Sc nenccus ceaierae os cccad — 94{@— 9% 
‘* dressed, per 100............ 775 @ 8 2 
- bone ‘ 
WOOL MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, unwashed.......... 28 @35 
- Fine, Th... aebiaheb aes 26 @27 
os Coarse and quarter blood,...20 @28 
N. Y., Mich., and Ind., washed X and 
re oT ee a 85 @40 
BR. ¥.. Mich., and Ind., Sy Rega 40 @45 
“ _= Sevengee 35 @40 
4 ” © egiinet...iise 28 @33 
Ohio, Tenn, +, and W. Va. X and XX...40 @43 
ae: ree 43 @45 
si " wii soe de “4 @46 
_ = wa eee 3 @4 
- - * common 30 @u 


Burry at value. 


GUANO AN D D FERTILIZERS, 


— Pacific Guano.......... 
isters’ Stand. mys 


U. 8. Phosphate........ 
“ Ground Bone rabeseenn $ 
‘Crescent Bong.......... @ 
“ Potato Fertilizer. . , @ 
“ Tobacco Fertilizer. @ 
“ Buckwheat Fertilizer. . . @ 

Baker's eotate Fertilizer 
“ 





fonmiens Fertilizer. . 
~ n Bone Fertilizer. 


Sardy's Ph Sevuvion Guano 
“Acid Mn ess sen 2 
“ — Atomized Phe isees 24 





3A per 2,000 Ibe....... 00. 85 00 
nage Syn Gro Reter Fhes- 
r 2,000 Ibs... ..:.... 
Ba Ps Warranted “Pare Bone ae 
eal, per 2,000 Ibe.......... 00 
Baugh’s Export Bone, per 2,000 
SEY sil dest sasr. Gi vcecce. 31 00 @83 00 
Forrester’s Potato Manure....., 560 00 
Forrester’s Cabbage “ ....., 52 50 
Forrester’s Grass oP "Sess 48 00 
Allen's Phosphate............... 
a. ee ‘i nboear 45 00 4s Wo 
Grupo, Peruyn rected, 01.08 00 670 0 
“ @b2 00 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 
MEE chnnconecoensada 52 00 @64 00 
Bone, aa average...... _— pod = 
Soa nae 1883 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per wor 
peerenemeenss caimeanuttt 6 
of Ammonia, per 100 Ibs.— = 848 
Blood, unit............— — @ 8 
ASHES,—We quote 6@— cents per Pot and 
—~ QY% 
’ 
First-Class Materials. 
Vv. &cc 
Ue Fulton and te and is 
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Pusurance. 


NOTES ON INSURANCE LEGISLA- 
TION. 


Tne legislature has again adjourned, and 
insurance companies share with the general 
public the welcome relief of a guaranty of 
freedom from disturbance for another year. 
In all, thirty-eight bills affecting insurance 
interests were introduced, of which twelve 
got through both houses. Five of the twelve 
have been approved. One of the four re- 
peals the abominable law of 1881, which 
prohibited the courts from entertaining 
jurisdiction in actions on policies in certain 
cases, the effect being to cut off actions on 
policies held by persons who chanced to 
die on the soil of any state which had en- 
acted laws (known as *‘ reciprocal’’) hostile 
to companies of this state. This was the 
effect of the law, literally taken; and that 
law is now wiped off the statute book. 
Another of the four laws already ap- 
proved, amends the charter of the Cot- 
ton Exchange of this city, so as to per- 
mit that body to go into a scheme of 
insurance on the lives of its members. 
Another is a voluminous genera) law pro- 
viding for incorporation of co-operative 
societies for furnishing (so-called) life 
and casualty insurance; as to this, we can 
only say that it might be very much worse 
(and, if it were made upon the plan of the 
co-operatives who most wanted and worked 
for Mr. Acker for the superintendency 
would have been) and it does provide for 
regulation and publicity as well as for the 
spawning of assessment societies. Experi- 
ence keeps a costly school ; but the great mass 
of people will learn in no other, especially 
as to the folly and impracticability of some- 
thing which chimes in with their desires 
and holds out the profession of cheapness. 
The Haggerty bill in relation to receivers of 
corporations is another of the five already 
signed. It does away with the crying 
abuse under which Judge Westbrook, of 
Kingston, has had a virtual monopoly of 
appointing receivers for corporations in 
this city; guards, with prdbable safety, 
against *‘ intervening " attorneys, the squan- 
dering of funds in litigation, the long de- 
lays and many of the most flagrant and 
notorious abuses of a system which, as re- 
pects savings banks and life insurance com- 
panies at least, is almost an abuse itself 
essentially. 

One of the bills which ought to have 
gone through, but did not, is the one re- 
pealing the foolish law of last year, which 
prohibited the Superintendent from giving 
any credit for or recognizing, or the com- 
panies themselves from advertising or men- 
tioning, the foreign-held assets of foreign 
insurance companies. This law is too 
stupid and silly for a great commercial 
state of all states, and the failure of the 
repeal bill is much to be regretted. 
Another failed and meritorious bill was 
that exempting from taxation trust funds 
invested in mortgages, the property mort- 
gaged being taxed in its properform. Tax- 
ing mortgages is taxing the same property 
asecond time, since it follows that two men 
cannot own the same property at the same 
time and that mortgaging a building does 
not add any wealth, there being only the 
same building in existence which existed 
before. 

A number of ill-deserving bills were also 
killed. One of the prominent ones was the 
Schwartz bill to repeal the law of 1881 
which brought the co-operatives under the 
unwelcome ken of the Insurance: Depart- 
ment; the success of this repeal bill would 
have suited co-operative notions much bet- 
ter than does the Farrar general bill which 
has become law. The bill to reduce the 
legal standard of valuation for life Insurance 
from 44 to 4 per cent. also failed. Un- 
questionably this change must come, and 
there is no reason for delaying it; still, it 
ought to be accompanied by a modification 
or two in the general life insurance laws as 
they now stand. Then there were the 
usual lot of insurance tax-bills and the 
‘‘ strikes”; but the striking gentry found 
Albany an unusualty expensive and unprof- 
itable place of Winter residence. For which 
let us return thanks. 2 

Nobody who sttms-up the work and thé 
non-work. of even a comparatively decent 
and intelligent legislature as respects in- 











surance, can fail to be impressed by the evi- 
dence affotded as to how little decency and 
intelligence is in it. To predict what will 
and will not be done at the beginning of a 
session, is guess-work, for which past ex- 
perience supplies no trustworthy data. 
This being true, what the INDEPENDENT has 
heretofore urged with emphasis is illus- 
trated: that the meddlings and caprice of 
legislation are an insurance risk which is be- 
coming more and more serious and less and 
less safe to discount in advance. What is the 
need of so much legislation, and especially 
of so much attempted legislation? The 
people are wiser than any small numbers 
of them who ever met or meet in a state 
capital. The people are capable of more 
discrimination than their law makers leave 
to them. The companies are commercially 
venders; and, while they will not undertake 
to do what is commercially impossible, they 
will certainly offer what the buyers want, 
so far as it can be done. Excessive regu- 
lation and protection of the people against 
insurance greed and incapacity have had 
their trial. Are the results encouraging? 
Are they worth the cost? It seems to us 
clear that a reaction in public sentiment in 
favor of more of the wholesome old doc- 
trine of letting kings alone is not far 
distant. 


PRESIDENT HEALD’S ADDRESS. 


WE print herewith the opening and clos- 
ing portions of the address, delivered be- 
fore the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers at its seventeenth annual meeting, 
held in this city last week, by its president, 
D. A. Heald, of the Home Insurance Co., of 
New York. It isso full of good sound sense, 
valuable facts and statistics, and wise sug- 
gestions, that we would gladly publish all 
of it had we more space. 


‘‘GENTLEMEN : The year that has elapsed since 
our last annual meeting has not been a profitable 
one. The causes that were pointed out as hav- 
ing been silently and potently at work in reduc- 
ing the business of fire insurance to its then 
condition have during the past year shown in- 
creased activity, and a point has now been 
reached that is pregnant with danger to the en- 
tire system as at present conducted. The old 
rules and maxims once deemed _ essential 
to success are rapidly disappearing. In- 
novations that would ‘have shocked the 
conservatism of a few years since are fast be- 
coming the ruleand not the exception. The vast 
accumulation of statistics revealing with almost 
mathematical certainty the condition and his- 
tory of our business were briefly presented at 
your last meeting as full of instruction and ad- 
monition. How far they have been studied, ap- 
preciated, and adopted, though the year has been 
disastrous to the business as a whole, may be 
readily seen in the success of those companies, 
far too few in number, which were able to enter 
upon the present year with undiminished assets 
and increased financial strength. The advant- 
ages to be derived from concerted action were 
illustrated by the results obtained during those 
years when this board was in efficient working 
order, as compared with other periods in which 
no such active organization existed. 

* The question then presented, whether or not 
the business of fire insurance was to become a 
science based upon true historic data and gov- 
erned by a wise and conservative union of intelli- 
gence, or upon individual judgment, too often 
influenced by self-interest or boldness not born 
of knowledge or experience, was then and is 
now unanswered. The year that is closed and 
which we now review has added another warn- 
ing, and forces upon us as underwriters the 
conviction that, if we would not be sadder at the 
close of the present year, we must be wiser in the 
administration of these great trusts before it is 
too late to avoid impending ruin or recover the 
ground already lost. a a ee ° 

CONCLUSION, 


“Tf it be true, as has been said, that ignorance 
is the foundation of all insurance—that people 
insure because they know not where or when the 
lightning may strike, the fire kindle, the tornado 
comeor the lamp of life go out, we, as under- 
writers, with all this information to instruct and 
guide us, have no right to shield ourselves under 
cover of agnosticism. We cannot say we do not 
know, and therefore will not believe or act. The 
well-ascertained facts of our business claim our 
attention and demand our obedience. The rec- 
ords of the past six or seven years point out 
with unmistakable clearness the downward path 
we have trodden. The fact. exists, and a hard 
fact it is, that the premiums obtained have not 
been equal or adedtiate tothe protection expected 
and rightfully demanded. The fire cost has not 
been fairly met by the rates charged. We nowknow 
approximately what that cost is, Twenty-three 
years show that the margin of profit with the 





average skill of management is less than five 


cents on each hundred dollars of risk. We have 
gainéd on the yearly clasd; but we certainly have 
lows on the great term classes more t ¢ have 
thus gained. Our term risks are written too low. 
They are mortgages on our future. Their enor- 
mous increase, with their attendant low rates, is 
to-day the most dangerous feature in our busi- 
ness, 

“Yearly risks, if written toolow, affect only 
the single yédr and may be quickly brought back 
to a proper rate ; but three, four, and five-year 
risks do not respond to any sudden change, 
however pressing the need may be of advance. 
They come to stay, and too often, like mort- 
gages, foreclose their principal upon us when 
we least expect their claims will’ mature. They 
call for a well-defined average of loss, and, unless 
abundantly'‘and honéstly provided for upon an 
adequate rate, both of premium and reserve, 
they are sure, like the iron maiden of the in- 
quisition, to encircle ¢3 in worse than iron arms, 
with a doom as‘certain and inevitable as ever 
crushed the life from the unfortunate victims of 
mediwval superstition and bigotry, with the dif- 
ferenee, however, that they suffered for their 
faith in the tnknown, while we shall suffer from 
neglect of what we know and cannot contradict. 

“We stand to-dayin the presence of great 
facts that will not down at our bidding. A law 
of average forces itself upon us as governing 
and controlling our business as a unit, and warns 
us as individuals that, if we disregard its laws 
and trample upon its demands, we do it at our 
own peril. Safety can alone be secured by bring- 
ing our own conduct into true and harmonious 
action with its teachings. To ub, a8 members of 
the Natiénaf Béard, this appeal will not‘ come in 
vain, The fecdrd of this Board is a good record 
and its action has ever been for the right, It 
has twice saved the fire business from otherwise 
irretrievable ruin and placed it on a platform of 
safety, entitling it to the respect and confidence of 
a discriminating public. It has done much dur- 
ing the past year in the way of active and effi- 
cient work. Its work has not been with flourish 
of trumpet and drum, but quietly, wisely, effi- 
ciently, and always as an organization in the 
right direction. It has to-day the confidence of 
all its members and is powerful as an agency for 
good. It has not undertaken and should not 
undertake the impossible; but it is, as ever, 
ready to interpose a barrier to further demoral- 
ization, and to unite with any and every honest 
effort to maintain and encourage correct modes 
and sound principles of business. 

“There is somewhat to encourage but much to 
admonish im the results of the past year. A 
better feeling prevails among our leading under- 
writers, anda strong disposition to co-operate 
in our endeavors is manifested on the part of 
those not members of this Board. No radical 
action is proposed ; none will be found practica- 
ble or even desirable. Prudent counsels should 
prevail, and no action should be taken or sought 
that does not command our united support and 
secure the active aid of all, whether of our num- 


ber or not, who have the wisdom to tand 
the drift of our business and the couragé'to live 
up to convictions founded the experience 
the past, the data of which we so abundantly 
possess. The facts and statistics collected by 
this Board during the past deventeen years and 
rmanently secured in its records, are history 
in the correct sense, teaching us by example and 
experience the philosophy and science of our 
business, revealing its fundamental truths and 
arming us for its better conduct, while evolving 
the rules and maxims on which it must be con- 
ducted if it is to take and maintain an honor- 
able and permanent lace among the great em- 
ployments of human life, 
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FRAN KLIN 
FIRE iuey RANCE COMPANY 
APreal. y PRILADELI ALA $400.0 
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1851. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MAS8. 
Thirty-two Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfetture applies to all policies ang 
contains the most liberal features ever before offereg 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


Ee. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies, 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor«g, JANUARY 25TH 1883. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of ils 
affairs on the 3let December, 1882. 


Premiums on Marine Risks og Be Ist Jan- 








uary, 1882, to 3ist December, 1882...... $4,412,693 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
Gs Wendcanagendcvencocechocuscce 1,516,844 85 
Total Marine Premiums. . «85,929,588 43 43 
Premiums marked off frous, Ly January, 
1882, to 3lst December, 1883............ $4,390,305 90 
ion id during the same “ae 
BEB hiscccdvetbcncncocsceel 2,013,767 35 
Returns of Premi- ve 
ums and Ex- 
The Company has the following Assets, 
Unites od Staten aud State « Mow York - 
er 3 8,974, oo 
Loans secure A. Stocks and otherwise.. beri} 00 
Real Fotate apa claims due the Company; . 
estim 581,118 15 
Premium Notes ‘and Bills Receivable... 1,725,575 2 
REE BE cccccccncc cc cccseccscesccctocce 364,923 8 
SE cckcannctsmnvttenhotnmiviiins ~ 13,171,675 2 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 


A dividend of forty _per cent. is declared on the net 
premiums of the Com for the year endin 
for which ficates 


ret of May next. 
By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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ILLIAM E. DODGE, W TAM 
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SOHN D. EW, ‘LETT WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIA EBB JOHN L. RIKER, 
NTON SMITH, 


JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHABLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8rd Vice-Pree't. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
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The Twenty-third Annual Statement 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Assurance Society, 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year ending December 3ist, 1882. 


Amount OF LEDGER AssETS, January Ist, 1882... .. 2.2.0.2... 0. cc cece cece enecececees $41,511,949 03 
INCOME. 
I i tinein dan eth en kbcibancnbeed ankt srs ndeieehitevebiweamzamed $8,922,369 08 
Interest, Rents, and realized Net Profit on Investments and on Sales of 
SEI Tee SO: Sete tk Oe A PEE I F 2,956,802 33-—@11,879,171 41 


The net rentals of the Society's buildings, giving no credit for the part oocupied 

by the Society in its business (which in the case of the New York building is about one- 

third of the entire space in the building), yields, after deducting taxes and all expenses 
of maintenance, a net income larger than can be realized on a Government bond. $53,391,120 44 
oe 








DISBURSEMENTS. 

Claims by Death and Matured Endowments...............-.ccceccccccccccccccececes $2,996,950 23 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annuities ....... 22.20... ce cece cee cee cc ccccceeecs 2,541,044 83 
ee IN foc bcpedweledss cbdbsinsccicancasdrevanecsinebeescunnvevies 139,546 50 
Total Paid Policyholders = = = = «© «© 95,977,541 56 
id On ekdes nck 6, 06. 4600 0b oS REN HELO se  OAdmeeneE REE dibheee 7,000 00 
NE SII onto -6bocdcccecvccvcedcocscnnceseenecedecesccesucecsecca 891,423 49 
ea kankebceatinng s0s5 erences paces ndesenbestdgetes ie sdbwertseeeuten 883,547 82 
Oa 102,026 03 
GE eC ee ee ee eek ee Te €7,961,588 9 
Net Casn Assets, December Sist, 1882....... 00. 02.00... LS Se Ree Rioes $45,529,581 54 
ASSETS. ge Lined 
ER RR TT A a ee Te ee 11,286,129 27 

New York Real Estate, including the Equitable Building and purchases under fore- 
CED. crtskncccésvinsianrasnedeasdess +écdddiobkanntibavisbdetenidhaniege keys 5,730,143 84 


United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the laws of 
RE EER ein eee ae 11,651,371 97 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $13,291,618)..................... 10,417,000 00 
A detailed statement of these loans and the securities upon which they are made is an- 
nually filed with the Society’s report in the Insurance Department of the Ste 
of New York, which is at all times open to the inspection of the policyholders 
of the Society. 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases under foreclosure 
and Society’s Buildings in other cities 





MNrancexss5a0e. bocecnuneunepesnessisecbece 3,520,484 60 
-Cash on hand, in banks and other depositories, on interest, and in transit (since re- 

CUVEE oc oc cccccccccescecceces ee ee ee 2,897,983 44 

Due from agents on account of premiums................. ccc cece eee e ccc eceueees 26,468 42 

45,529,581 

Market value of Stocks and Bonds over cost... ..........ccccnccccccccccceccccccccece . 896,388 a3 

De CU TRIE, GU INE. CONN a 8.6 5:05 00:0 0.006 0b 086 6055.566s 0000 be0ebsaeecesen 383,766 29 

Premiums due and in process of collection (less premiums paid in advance, $83,220) ~ 410,287 00 

SIRO as vosatein testers tudes cavenserdethiinsccessaeaunecastteres 805,728 00 


Total Assets, Dec. 3ist, 1882 . 7 - 7 - 8,025,750 
TotaL LraBivittEs, including legal Reserve for reassurance of all existing ea, . wer 
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ever done by any other company in one year. 





For sixteen yearse-1867 to 1882, both inclusives-the Society has written a 
larger aggregate amount of new assurance than any other company. 


Total amount paid policyholders since the organization of the Societ 
$67,889,572 56. a 


The amount of Surplus over liabilities (four per cent. valuation) is larger and 
the per centage of death claims to the amount at risk is smaller than in any 
other of the five largest life assurance companies.* 


* See last Massachusetts Report. 
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some and technical conditions, ond INCONTESTABLE after y ~4*g--~ 
Such policies are payable IMMEDIATELY upon the recei of satisfactory proofs 
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From the undivided surplus contributed by policies in the Tontine class the amounts applicable to 
licies maturing within the current year be duly declared, as their ve annual premiums 
me due. The valuation of the policies outetanding has been made on American Experience 
Table of Mortality, with 414 per cent. interest, the legal standard of the State of New York. 
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$50,000,000. 


THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE (O., 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY Ist, 1888, BEING 


SS50,800,396 82. 


Of this amount about one-fifth is veg niy I 


Thousand One Hundred and Fifty PO 


and all is the sole and exclusive property of Sixty 
ICY HOLDERS, the Company bein 


a purely 


mutual organization, with neither capital stock nor stockhoiders. Surplus is divided among 


Policyholders exclusively. 


OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 


have been paid by the Com 
The NEW YORK LI 


ny in reduction of the cost of insurance from table rates, 
2 was organized in 1845, has received from Policyholders over $109,- 


3000, and has returned to them and their legal representatives over 667,500,000, including 


OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 


The amount paid Policyholders, added to the amount now held in trust for them, exceeds the 


payments to the Company by over $9,000,000. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has now an annua! income of about 


$12,000,000, 


and its Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 


The Company's Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been about five and three. 
fourths per cent. on its average assets, and less than three-tenths of one per cent. was 


due and unpaid January lst, 1883. 
ED i 


EXCEED ITS DEATH LOSSES. 


Its gross Interest Receipts since organization have 


During 1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


issued in 1872, which gave larger returms than similar policies of any other company, 


issued and maturing in the same 


years. The annual cash cost of $1,000 insurance, at some ages 


was less than 1.50, while policies issued on the 10-year Life and Endowment Tables returned all 


premiums _ with interest at about savings bank rates. 


The NEW YORK LIFE 


ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


nineteen years before the non-forfeiture law of the State was enacted, and continues to offer a more 


liberal contract than the law requires. 


For further particulars, or estimates upon a Tontine Investment Policy, apply to the Company's 


Agents, or to the 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 
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OF BOSTON. 
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UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
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cerner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
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$5,141 ,224.47. 
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Old and Toung. 
DECORATION DAY. 


BY MARY D. BRINE. 


On, Soldiers lying quietly 
At rest forevermore, 
"Tis long since ye your arms laid down, 
Your strife and battle o’er. 
All silent is your camping-ground, 
No foe your still hearts fear, 
Not c’en the tread of martial feet 
Oh, Comrades, can ye hear. 


But think ye that uncared for here 
Ye lie ? Ah! even yet 

The noble deeds of comrades dead 
No heart can e’er forget. 

Oh, quiet hearts which died to save 
The blessed peace of ours, 

We come to honor ye with gifts 
Of tender, living flowers. 

A blessing on the kindly hands 
And hearts, whose charity 

Finds it a joy this thing to do, 
For sweetest sympathy. 

Dear Comrades, lying safe from strife, 
We know ‘tis well with you! 

Sleep on! United hearts will hold 
Your memory ever true, 

New York Ciry, 
_— i he 


THE FAR-WASH. 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL, 


Inap been visiting in Warnham a week 
and during that time I had received more 
real quiet into my sore heart than I had 
known for many a month before. I do not 
think I was sentimentally sad; but sad and 
dispirited I could not help being. It was 
not yeta year since ‘‘the friend in whom I 
trusted” had proved so weak, so unworthy 
of the too intense affection I had bestowed; 
not yet a year since my heart had been 
broken, as I thought; and in a year’s time 
wounded love has hardly time to heal. But 
it is not of my previous life that I am 
going to speak. At twenty-five I felt that I 
was a ‘* woman with a past,” and girls of 
twenty seemed very young and very frivo- 
lous tome. I was alone in the world. [ 
had money enough to live on and tosupply 
myself with the books I craved. I ought 
to have thanked God for my comforts; but 
am afraid I was only inwardly grumbling 
about somethings he had kept back; things 
which I had once very positively said I 
could not live without. Is it not pathetic 
to see people going on in a long life with- 
out the very joys they had said, in the 
pride and strength of youth, they would die 
if they lacked ? Who can say what they 
would have been? Now, atthis time of my 
life, I, for one, can be grateful with all my 
heart for what was taken from me. 

Warnham was a town without a railroad. 
Do you know what that means in 1880? 
It means such quiet as you can hardly 
dream of in a place through which a steam 
engine snorts. It means a stage going 
through the main street morning and night 
on its way to and from the railroad station 
in the next town, and everybody in every 
house on the route looking out to see if the 
stage is full to-day, and to wonder to whom 
the luggage belongs, if there is an unfamiliar 
trunk strapped on behind. You may be 
sure before an hour is gone by, the owner 
of the trunk will be known all along the 
line. If no one can give positive informa- 
tion, some one will evolve the solution of 
the question and impart it to his neighbor. 
I say “this” advisedly; for all the superla- 
tively active gossips, all the beings most 
nearly devoured by curiosity whom I have 
known have been masculine. 

Thislack of a railroad means also the old- 
fashioned enjoyment of a trip to Boston, 
thirty miles away. Sucha trip is enjoyable 
when it is Summer, and it is pleasant and 
you are at leisure. But when it is Winter, 
and you are in a hurry, then it is exaspera- 
tion itself; and that seven miles of jogging 
on and of stopping for passengers 
and parcels is irritating in the extreme. 
Then you inveigh against Warnham as the 
slowest, most aggravating old spot on the 
earth. But Warnham is lovely. It lies 
among hills; it has winding old roads that 
intersect such comfortable farms; it has 
brooks, trees, rocky pastures, and barberry 
bushes, dear to my heart. 

There are large, white houses, and a 
general look of being well-to-do without 
ay sign of business, and you wonder how 





in the world the peéople ever got their 
money. 

There is Warnham Center, which feels 
very aristocratic, and which has the usual 
number of really intelligent and cultivated 
people. But in the suburbs (does not that 
word sound oddin this country atmosphere?) 
in the suburbs is a factory village, greatly 
looked down upon by the aristocracy of the 
Center. 

It was at the Center that I had been stay- 
ing. Every day we went out riding in the 
old buggy and with the old horse that 
must have done his share at earning the 
comforts in the great farm-bouse. 

When we drove to the factory village we 
always weut by a house that stood half way 
between the two villages. 

‘*That’s the ‘ Far-Wash,’” the girl had said 
with a laugh—the girl of eighteen. who 
was usually my companion, and who was 
gay enongh and bright enough to give me 
some sunshine. 

Ido not know why it was, but from the 
first I was interested in that house. It was 
built in that old fashion which consists of a 
two-story front and a long roof sloping 
down to one story at the back. Of course 
there was a front door in the middle, and 
equally of course there was a large yard 
with elm trees in it. There was something 
inviting in the look of it all. 

‘The Far-Wash?” I repeated after Josie. 
‘*That’s odd; and inland as this is, too.” 

She laughed again. ‘‘It’s very absurd, 


| the way the name came about,” she said: 


You must know that the last owner was a 
returned Australian. Now, to have been as 
far as Australia was a wonderful thing in 
this town. My sister—she always is ridicu- 
lous, you know—every time we went by 
here would quote that line of Tennyson’s, 
‘By the far wash of Australasian seas,’ 
until everybody got to calling the place the 
‘Far-Wash.’ It was even advertised forsale 
by that name; for the Australian sold out 
long ago.” 

‘* Well, I like it,” I said emphatically. 
‘* Who lives there now?” 

‘*A woman; a Miss Belcher.” 

** Young?” 

‘*No; real old. Twenty-seven or eight 
I should think,” was the candid response of 
this youngster. ‘‘But she’s a lady, a real 
gentlewoman, and has the sweetest voice 
I ever heard in my life; in talking, I mean. 
She was born in that house, but has been 
away a good while. I suppose she has come 
back to stay, now.” 

By this time we had passed the house. 
Unconsciously I began weaving some kind 
of a story about this Miss Belcher. What 
had been her history while she had been 
away ? And had she come back here for 
that balm for wounded souls which I was 
seeking ? I mused about her more or less 
during my ride; but I forgot her when 
we returned and found callers at the house 
—callers who must see me. It is tiresome 
enough to sit and smile for half an hour 
and listen to talk for which you do not care. 
That is the sum of what ‘‘calling” has 
always been tome. The two ladies soon 
rose to go, their errand transpired They 
had called to invite me to come with Josie 
to the sewing-circle which was to be held 
the next day at one of the neighbors’. 


‘* You'll have to go!” cried Josie, exult- 
antly, when they had gone. ‘‘ And there’s 
a piano there. They'll make you sing and 
play; they'll stare at that polonaise of 
your’s, and some will ask you for a pattern 
of it, and how much it was a yard; and 
they won’t any of them know enough to 
know what a magnificent voice you have. 
That's the provoking part of it. Yes, some 
will know” (repentantly) ‘‘ we have some 
gentle folks; but I hate to have you sing to 
people who think it’s just the same as if I 
sang ‘ Trancadillo’ for thein.” 

We went to the circle. I was secretly 
amused to find that the ‘‘old folks” were 
strictly divided from the ‘ young folks.” 
The old were put in one front room, the 
young in another; and I saw by the looks of 
my hostess that, for an instant, she was un- 
decided where to put me, and I was mo- 
mentarily sorry that I had not worn a 
placard announcing my age. She ended 
her indecision, however, by showing me 
into the room devoted to age. 

Josie gave me a furtive grimace as I left 
her, and whispefed : veh 








‘Never again pretend to be young.” 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








Each one paid five cents and brought her 
own work. The young people were mak- 
ing calico neckties; making them two of a 
kind—one for a lady and the other for a 
gentleman—and when the gentleman found 
the mate to the oneshe had parehased, then 
he must ‘‘ treat” that fortunate girl to cake 
and ice-cream. This to be done at the 
prospective ‘‘ neektie party.” 

Thus did the society eke out the salary of 
its minister. 

It was mildly entertaining to look about. 
They were a little shy of me, I think, as be- 
ing @ stranger, and at first their chatter on 
all the bits of local news was somewhat 
suspended. But soon they went on talking 
again. With the inevitable, painful moments 
of utter silence I knitted industriously, not 
fancy work, but a gray woolen stocking for 
myself in the Winter. Each person in the 
room asked if the stocking was for my own 
wear, and each expressed surprise that I 
should wear such heavy hose. After that, 
and when they had asked me how [I liked 
Warnham, there was a virtual endto the 
conversation as far as I was concerned, 
save for little spasms of questioning which 
one and another would feel called upon to 
put to me. 

Then the elderly minister and his tired- 
looking wife came, and there was a little 
more of interest. The two were particular- 
ly polite tome. I could not help pitying 
them; but it is likely they needed no pity 
from me. Such work as theirs would have 
been the hardest for my undisciplined heart. 
Was I cynical, unkind? But the getting up 
an interest in people to whom my fancy did 
not turn was always impossible to me. These 
were as good as I; perhaps far more inter- 
esting in the sight of greater minds than 
mine. 

As we moved away from the tea-table, 
Josie said to me: 

‘* Now they are going toask you. I heard 
Mrs. Grosvenor say so.” 

When the supper dishes were washed, I 
saw that I must sing, and to sing of late 
had been across tome. It unstrung my 
nerves, and that made me impatient with 
myself. What did I care now for all my 
training in Italy; for the magnificent qual- 
ity of my voice? One of whom I had 
thought all the time I had been studying 
would never hear it now, or hearing, would 
not care, as I had fondly dreamed. 

It was almost sunset when I sat down to 
the piano. Josie derurely brought me the 
pile of music; of which I did not make use, 
however. Slowly my fingers touched the 
keys. I did not know what to sing. There 
rose before me the shore of one of the lakes 
of Killarney, and by it a black-haired, gray- 
eyed, Irish peasant-girl, balancing a basket 
of potatoes upon her head. That girl had 
sung a song which had thrilled me with its 
wild, pathetic melody.- I wondered then 
how she came to know it. Afterward I 
learned it; and now I sang ‘‘ Eileen Alana,” 
and sang it- with a rushing fervor that 
astonished me, accustomed asIam to be- 
ing overcome by the spirit of music. 

As the last tone ceased its vibration, a 
vivid red ray from the sun, which was just 
atthe horizon, was lying along the room 
and resting full upon some one who had 
taken a chair near. 

My glance encountered a pair of brown 
eyes that were now dilated with unshed 
tears. Soft, most attractive eyes they were, 
set ina dark, small-featured face, that was 
shaded by dark hair. I was immediately 
interested. The woman leaned forward, 
and, as if unconscious that she did so, she 
put a warm hand for an instant on mine, 
while she said: 

“Thank you. You not only have the 
voice, but the soul to sing.” 

Her tone was exquisitely sweet, like the 
voice both of a child anda woman. I had 
never before been praised so much to my 
mind. Two or three people came up. 
They talked and commended and thanked, 
and I was obliged to sing more. I did not 
see the lady again. Apparently she had 
only remained a short time, and for some 
reason I did not mention her to Josie; but 
I was conscious of the first real, acute inter- 
est I had felt in anything for a year. 

‘Perhaps my heart is not petrified, after 
all,” I said to myself, with a sarcastic smile, 
as I went to my room. 

A few days later I was to drive Josie to 
the house of a friend in the west part of 
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the town, We started after supper in the 
old buggy, and leisurely reached our des- 
tination, where I left her, and started to 
return by myself. [twas nearly dusk when 
I turned into the road which led directly 
home. Within a few yards of the “ Far- 
Wash” I sawa figure come out into the 
garden and disappear among the tall corn. 
The next moment a dog sprang from near 
the gate and rushed at the horse. For the 
first time in my knowledge of that animal, 
he started and leaped to one side, and I, 
who was sitting rather leaned forward, was 
pitched incontinently over the wheel, while 
the horse trotted on with increased speed, and 
I was left lying by the roadside very much 
ina heap and witha terrible sensation in 
my left leg, just above my ankle. I had 
hardly become aware of my situation before 
some one was bending over me and a voice 
was asking if I were hurt. 

‘** Horribly,” I answered, with a groan. A 
gentle hand made examination of my ankle, 
and there came the words: ‘‘It is not a 
sprain. Your leg is broken.” 





“*T was looking at her, and I met the 
glance of the same eyes, now full of ten- 
der sympathy, which had looked at me 
when I had sung ‘Eileen Alana’ at the 
sewing-circle. 

‘*Is she Miss Belcher?” I was wondering; 
and thenI recalled Josie’s words concern- 
ing her, and thought it strange that I had 
not known her before. 

‘“*T will get some one to take you into 
the house,” she said. ‘Meanwhile you 
must not try to move, andT’ll be back as 
soon as possible. 

As she hurried down the street I saw she 
was dressed as for garden work, in broad 
hat, leather gloves, and plain dress. She 
was not really gone more than a few mo- 
ments, though it seemed a long time to me, 
when she came back with a man, and to- 
gether they bore me into the house. 

‘* We'll put her in my room. It is the 
most convenient,” she said; and I was laid 
on the bed, in a little room leading off the 
cozy sitting-room. 

‘*Now take my horse and go for the doc- 
tor!” was the next command; and then we 
two were alone. 

Now that I was ina good position and 
entirely quiet, I was comparatively com- 
fortable. 

I looked at the woman who was sitting 
beside me, and a sense of peace grew 
stronger and stronger in me. Deep brown 
eyes her’s were, capable of flaming light I 
was sure; but now full of strength and 
good-will to me. Her dark face had a 
deepening of red on each cheek, the red 
brown from open air and health; her lips 
were crimson with rich blood. She was 
tall and of fuller figure than the average. 
Her hands were perfect in shape, the most 
beautiful hands [ had ever seen, and they 
were brown from exposure. I already 
knew her hand clasp, so soft and strong. 

**So you are Miss Belcher,” I said, at 
last. ‘‘I wanted to speak to you at the 
sewing-circle.” 

‘*Did you?” she asked, smiling. ‘‘ Well, 
you will have opportunity enough now; 
more than enough, I am afraid you will 
think.” 

‘*T shall have to stay here until the bone 
heals. Shall I?” I asked. 

‘Certainly. And I hope your eyes 
won't grow any sadder than they were 
when I saw you that night.” 

Idid not appear to notice her last re- 
mark; but I wondered if I were going 
about looking melancholy. I breathed a 
sigh of relief. 

‘*T am thankful, for my own part, that 
itis precisely here that I am to be kept 
prisoner,” I said, earnestly; and I added: 
‘* But it will be hard for you.” ’ 

“If I don’t rebel, you need not,” she re- 
sponded. 

Then she busied herself with bandages 
and had everything ready when the doctor 
came. He talked of my nervous tempera- 
ment, and would give me ether, so that I 
knew nothing until I lay weak and quict, 
my leg held fast in splints. —- 

The glimmer of a lamp came through the 
partially open sitting-room door, and I knew 
that Miss Belcher was there. The knowl- 
edge that she was there was such a satisfac- 
tion to me that I directly went to sleep 


again. : 
Not until the next day did a full senpe of 
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what had happened come over me; and 
then, I fear, Idid rebel. As the days passed, 
I was restless and feverish. My hostess 
must needs be out of the room much, and 
[ counted the moments until she came back. 
| did not dare express the longing for her 
presence, for fear the knowing it would be 
a constraint upon ber; and I knew she had 
work todo. She had a servant; but there 
was enough to keep them both busy. 


Finally I was able to go about with 
crutches. It was now far into the Fall. If 
I were to return to the city, I might begin 
at least to think of going; but I put the 
thought farfrom me. Now the evenings 
were delightful to me. We sat by the open 
fire and read and talked, or were silent; 
and there was to me a wonderful sweetness 
in reading, in talking, or in silence. This 
woman’s presence, so fine, so strong, so 
sweet, wasat once soothing and exhilarating 
tome. She seemed to possess just what I 
had not, and to make life entirely different 
from that restless, unbalanced thing it had 
been. Not what she did, but what she 
was, made it a comfort and rest to be with 
her. My turbulent spirit grew more quiet 
in this emotion that was taking possession 
of me and attuning me so differently; and 
now, as I was getting better and stronger, 
I began to wonder what she thought of me. 
Did she return the love she had inspired? 
Sometimes I was sure of it; but I was 
never self-confident. Her eyes met mine 
with a look that gave me joy. Two or 
three times she had drawn me to her, not 
quickly, as I should have done; but with a 
close, strong folding of the arms that made 
my heart glow. I could sing to her with a 
free and happy abandon which astonished 
me. With her I seemed to be my best and 
happiest self. 

It was in the first of November. I had 
resolved to propose going away, though the 
thought of departure was unspeakably de- 
pressing. I had never been so well in my 
life. I felt the healthy blood bounding in 
my veins. I was still lame, but less and 
less so. 

Miss Belcher had brought down an arm- 
ful of papers and pamphlets from the 
garret. As she put them on the floor pre- 
paratory to looking them over, I said ab- 
ruptly : 

‘I must go away. I must go next week. 
How long I have staid.” 

My eyes were fixed upon her face. 
Would she let me go when there was no 
one in the world with whom I[ wished to 
stay ? Did a sudden paleness come to her 
face? She turned to me and took both my 
hands in hers, holding them fast. There 
Was a sweet curve about the red mouth. 

‘*Do you want to go?” she asked, in a 
low voice. ‘Is there any one who wants 
youas I do? Any one to whom you are 
light and life and sunshine?” 

What answer did I make ? I uttered some 
exclamation and threw myself into her 
arms and begged to stay with her always. 

Iler eyes were dim, as she smiled and 
Said: 

‘*Why should we not stay together?” 

A little while later we both sat down by 
the pile of books on the floor. There was 
such a peace in my heart as I had never ex- 
pected would be there, and shyly looking at 
my companion’s face I saw a new brightness 
there. 

Absently I took up a magazine from the 
floor, and from the leaves there dropped a 
photograph. Although I did not really see 
the picture, yet I knew it instantly, and 
felt my face grow pale with surprise: 
not with pain. The memory or the sight 
of that face could not pain me any more. 
I could not have loved the man after all. 

Miss Belcher’s glance wasupon me. She 
saw the photograph. 

“Did you know Frederick Lynn?” I 
asked in surprise. 

“Ta” 

** When?” 

“Three years ago. 

‘Did you— did he—?” I stammered and 
paused. 

‘Did he make love to me, perhaps you 
are going to ask. Yes, he did; and to such 
food purpose that I promised to marry 
him,” was the reply, the speaker's tone 
full of mockery. “But before the time set 
for the marriage came, his fancy had been 
taken’ away by a girl with a wonderful 
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I laughed out in interruption; laughed 
with not a bitter ring in the merriment. 

‘“‘So we have both been forsaken by 
Frederick Lynn,” I said. ‘‘Do you think we 
can console each other 7” 

‘* We will try,” she answered, and she 
looked at me with a curious light in her 
eyes, when she said: ‘‘] used to think | 
should hate that girl.” 

** And now ?” 

‘*Now,” and she smiled cloudlessly; 
‘now I have changed my mind about the girl, 
and I have long wondered whyI did not 
sooner know Lynn’s real inability to love.” 

‘*T suppose anyone who knew the af- 
fair,” I said, after a moment's silence, 
‘*would quote to us the fable of the sour 
grapes.” 

‘Of course.” 

There really did not seem anything to 
occasion merriment, but we looked at cach 
other, and then burst into 
laughter. 


peals of 


This happened five years ago, and at the 
‘*Far-Wash” those five years have been 
peaceful and happy. 


WRENTHAM, Mass, 
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THE KNIGHT AND THE GIANT. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 
A BLUSTERING Giant came to town, 
Came to town; 
From his high castle tramping down, 
Tramping down. 
He scattered the little ones like chaff, 
And laughed as they trembled; such a laugh! 


Then over the land he took his way, 
To blight and to conquer, night and day, 
Night and day. 


But giants will sometimes come to grief, 
Come to grief; 
And noisy careers are often brief, 
Often brief. 
There was a wee Knight in armor bright, 
Which dazzled with gold and silver light ; 
And gayly his gauntlets flung he down 
To challenge this Giant come to town, 
Come to town. 


They met on the field, in the early year, 
Early year ; 
This Giant, his boasting cost him dear, 
Cost him dear. 
Soon prone on the earth he dying fell. 
His bluster and boldness served not well. 
No wonder this Knight, *twixt hopes and fears, 
First broke into smiles, then into tears, 
Into tears. 


Now the Giant and Kvight, if you know them not, 
Know them not, 

Ili whisper their names here, on the spot, 
On the spot. 

The wee Knight was April. Need I tell 

That the Giant was March, so bold and fell ? 

And those little ones he frightened so 

Were sweet, pretty flowers that tried to grow, 
Tried to grow. 

New York City, 
ite — 


SHAKESPEARE JOHN AND JOSE- 
PHINE JANE. 


BY MARY E. BRUSH. 


‘“‘Srop yer caperin’ ‘round, Shakespeare 
John! Yer fur all de wo'ld like a cantan- 
kerous mule. Can't yer stand still an’ listen 
to yer mammy? Take dis yer basket ob 


clo’es to de lady at de Ebbitt House. Mis’ 
West she is, de captain’s wife. De washin’ 
ob de clo’es comes to two dollahs. You 


take ker ob de money, Josephine Jane, an’ 
don’t yer lose it, cause if yer does, yer'll 
git de biggest wollopin’ yer eber had. Now 
mind, an’ be perlite when de lady speaks to 
yer!” And, having given this final injunc- 
tion, Mammy Linkum nodded her turbaned 
head and went into the cabin to resume her 
task at the wash-tub. 

‘*Good-bye, Mammy!” chimed her son 
and daughter, as they went down the road. 

The Linkums (the head of the family had 
named themselves after ‘‘ good Father 
Abraham”) lived a few miles out of Wash- 
ington, on the grassy slopes leading up 
toward Arlington Hights. 

On one side was a grove of healthy, 
young trees; on the other a winding road, 
whose red sands the Spring rains had worn 
into ruts and gullies. Behind were the hills, 
the soldiers’ barracks, officers’ quarters, ob- 
servatory, and tall flag-staff of the Signal 
Station of Fort Meyer. In front wae the 
broad Potomac, and beyond it the cities of 
Georgetown and Washington. 

Asfor the Linkum house itself, it was 








only a little low, white-washed building, | 


with a tall, smoke-begrimed chimney at one 
end. At the further erid of a little lot, en- 
closed by a ‘‘ snake ” fence, was a pen, con- 
taining two promising young pigs; and near 
it a rude shed, in which Ulysses Grant Lin- 
kum kept a superannuated mule. Chick- 
ens, ducks, and turkeys were plentiful, and 
the Linkums were regarded as a thrifty, in- 
dustrious family. 

Twelve-year-old Shakespeare John, ac- 
companied by his sister, Josephine Jane, 
went down the well-beaten path and opened 
the wooden gate, with its home-made leath- 
er hinges. 

Shakespeare John was tall and strong, 
with a wiry, well-knit figure, a wide, good- 


natured mouth, a pudgy nose, dancing | 


black eyes, and a mop of woolly hair. His 
costume was not very elaborate—a_ blue 
plaid shirt and a pair of snuff-colored 
trousers taat had once belonged to his 
father. 
course ; 


For this reason they were large, of 
but the lad had shortened them 
considerably by rolling them up above his 
ankles. But the baggy part behind—there 
was no filling that out; and whenever 
Shakespeare John ran (which he very fre- 
quently did) there was a great wabbling of 
drapery. Perhaps, though, it was just as 


well that the snuff-colored trousers were 





not tight, because the cloth was poor and | 


could bear no strain; and, besides, there 


was an ugly rent there already, which 


Shakespeare John had had the misfortune | 


‘‘T neber seed an elyphunt "fore. Say,” 
hesitatingly—‘‘say, which am his head? He 
has a tail at bof ends.” 

‘Dis yer am his trunk. 
eberyting wid it.” 

“Oh! an’ here is anuder elyphunt; a 
little one, a missin’ ob his mudder!” 

“Yes; and jest see, Josephine Jane, what 
lots o’ animals. Hosses an’ lions, an’ cam- 
els, an’ monkeys, an’— Oh, glory! Don’t yer 
jest wish we could see em’ all alive? 

** Course I does, honey? D'ye spose Pappy 
an’ Mammy’d let us go to de show ?” 

Shakespeare John shook his head doubt- 
fully. 

“No I doesn't. Time an’ gin I've 
heard Mammy say it’s wicked. ’Sides’ it'll 
cost lots. A quarter apiece as shuah as you 
is bo’n!” 

**But can’t we crawl in ?” 

“Git taken in by de perlice if yer does.” 

Reaching Washington, the children 
found the streets crowded; and it was with 
difficulty, laden as they were with the big 
basket, that they could make their way 
through. They finally reached the Ebbitt 
House, delivered the clothes, and received 
the pay forthem. Just as they descended 
the stairs and entered the street, a blast of 
trumpets, loud strains of music, and the 
beating of drums burst upon their ears. 


He gobbles up 


Shakespeare John dropped the empty bas- 
ket and began to dance a double-shufile 


| upon the sidewalk. 


to make while climbing over the snake- 


fence around his home. 

Josephine Jane, having the well-known 
proclivities of her sex, was better dressed. 
She wore a pink calico frock, stiff and 
shiny with starch, and a neat sun-bonnet 
and ruffled white apron. She was short 
and fat, and clumsy in her movements. In 
every other respect she 
brother. 

It was only the middle of Spring; but the 


resembled her 


weather was mild, and neither of the chil- | 


The hot sun 
warmed the sand in the road, so that the 
twenty bronze toes, tripping along, were 
not chilled. Even if they had have been, 
I do not think the children would have 
minded it much, they were so full of joyful 
anticipation over their walk. 


dren wore shoes or stockings. 


It was not very often that they were 
allowed to go to Washington alone. 
erally the clothes were taken over by their 
father; but to-day he was doing work which 
he couldn't leave. 

“Shakespeare John,I jest wish yer'de 
heft yer side ob de basket,” said Josephine, 
after they had crossed the Potomac bridge: 
‘* Yer lets me hab de wo’st part ob it. ’Tain’t 
bery perlite, seein’ as how yer is a boy an’ 
older’n I is.” 

“Sho! But yer weigh mo’nI does Jose- 
phine Jane ! De trouble am yer islazy. But 
den all ob de female persuasion is no-account 
critters!" Shakespeare John exclaimed, 
taking his hand out of his pocket and grasp- 
ing hold of one of the willow handles of 
the basket. 

‘*Yerhadn’t ortertalk so ! ’Tain’t perlite! 
‘Sides I hain’t ob de ‘female persuasion.’ 
Mammy am a Mefodist an’ pappy am a 
Mefodist, an’ I’se eider a Mefodist or nof- 
fin’.” . 

‘*Pooh! Yer’s ignerant, yer is! Didn't 
yer know female meant gal ?” 

But Josephine Jane, not paying any atten- 
tion to this information, began to trill out, 
in shrill, piping tones: 


Gen- 


“De mockin’-bird, him sit an’ sing, an’ sing. 
De sky-lark him fly on de wing, de wing, 
De rice bird—” 

‘*Sho, Shakespeare ! what am dat ?” 

The two children hastily set down the 
basket under a dog-wood tree, and stepped 
up toa tall, board fence on which were 
posted pictures, red, blue, and yellow, rep- 
restating the animals and various atirac- 
tions of ‘‘ Barnum’s Show.” 

‘*Dat am de elyphunt, Jumbo,” Shakes- 
peare John proceeded to explain. ‘tHe am 
de one what swum ober from England. He 
et so much, Queen Victory dribe him away. 
Jake Sydney done tole me "bout him.” 

“Did he swum ’cross, shuah ? I tought 
he’de drowned hisself! Why didn’t dey 
bring him in a ship?” 

“Ship! Sho! Yer isa silly gal!” Shakes- 
peare John exclaimed, contemptuously: 
“Whar d'ye s’pose dey gita big enough 
ship? Jumbo’s bigger’n forty miles!” 


‘*De circus am comin’! De circus am 


ve 


comin’ !” he cried. 

And sure enough there presently did ap- 
pear down Pennsylvania Avenue, a long 
train of various vehicles— gorgeous red and 
yellow chariots, men and women fantasti- 
cally dressed, prancing horses, gay trap- 
pings, tinkling bells!’ Then there was the 
rumble and rattle of wheels, the clatter of 
horses’ hoofs, the heavy tread of mammoth 
animals, all mingled with the roaring of the 


| caged beasts, strains of inspiring music and 


| doesn’t! 





the laughter and noisy chatter of crowds of 
spectators, 

No wonder that the two little darkies, 
used to the quiet of their country home, 
were wild with excitement, and cre the 
gorgeous pageant had passed by, Shakee- 
speare John exclaimed, with solemn in- 
tensity: 


** Josephine Jane! jest as shuah as you 


| an’ I is bo'n, we've got ter see all ob dis yer 


ting. I'll bust—I’ll sartinly bust, if I 
I feels myself swellin’ out now!” 
‘But, sonny, said Josephine 

Jane, in mild, maternal tones, “ how is we 

to see dis circus? We hasn’t got de 

money !" 
“We has, Josephine Jane; 
solemnly. 


deah,” 


we has!” 
“‘T shall take two quarters out 
ob de pay fur de washing dat de captain's 
lady done gib us!” 

‘* But what will Pappy say; an Mammy?” 
looking frightened at the enormity of this 
dishonest scheme. 

‘* Neber mind, honey!” said Shakespeare 
John with awave of his hand. ‘ Neber 
mind. No use tinkin’ ob dat, Time 
enough for bawlin’ when the lash falls. 
Come on, gal!” 

The temptation was too great, and Jose- 
phine Jane made no further objections. 

The tickets to the show were purchased 
and the hours that followed were quickly 
passed in wonder and delight. 

Never in all their lives had they seen 
such wonderful things! ‘ Brustad,” the 
great Norwegian Giant; ‘‘Chemad,” the 
Chinese dwarf; wild men of Borneo; sav- 
age Zulus; very fat women, skeleton men, 
lions, tigers, bears, panthers, zebras, gi- 
raffes, monkeys, and—well, we haven’t room 
to name them all. 

Tired at last, the children sat down to 
rest in a quiet little corner. Now that the 
fun was over, they began to experience 
some gnawing misgivings as to the recep- 
tion they should meet upon their arrival 
home. 

Josephine Jane took out her dingy red 
pocket-hankerchief and began to count the 
money she had left. 

«It’s all here,” she said. ‘‘ An’ I’se glad 
ob it. I was afraid dat in de crowd it 
might git stole.” 

During this while, a shabbily-dressed lad 
of perhaps sixteen years, whose face and 
hands would have been white had soap and 
water been applied to them, was standing 
near ong of the wooden supports of thg 
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tents and stealthily watching the twocolered 
children. 

He now stepped forward and said, in 
friendly tones: 

“Stirring sights 
Sambo 7” 

‘*My name isn’t Sambo. It’s Shakespeare 
John!” with becoming dignity. ‘‘ An’ this 
is my sister, Josephine Jane.” 

‘Indeed! Delighted to meet you both! 
Had a nice time ?” 

‘Yes soh. Got kinder tired and hungry 
though.” 

‘““Why didn’t 
eat ?” 

“I did. Spent two cents fur peanuts.” 

“‘T suppose you saved the rest of your 
money tobuy amonkey. Eh?” 

**A monkey!” the two children ex- 
claimed in puzzled tones. ‘‘ What on arth 
does yer mean ?” added Shakespeare John. 

‘“*Why, didn’t you know that Barnum 
brought along two hundred of them to sell?” 

‘*Wull, I did see one or two. 
dretful cunnin’!” said Josephine Jane. 

‘Yes. But those 
The ones for sale haven’t been taught any 
tricks. 
cheap. 


here! haint there, 


you buy something to 


Dey wos 


were trained ones. 
On that account they are sold very 
One could teach ’em in a few 
weeks, though.” 

‘* How much does dey charge apiece ?” 
said Shakespeare John, thoughtfully. 
** Oh, from two dollars upward.” 

The two little darkies looked at 
other questioningly. 

‘How nice it would be to hab a mon- 
key!” whispered Josephine Jane.” We 
hasn’t got noffin’ ter play wid since Sox 
Peters’ bull dog killed our little yaller 
*purp.” 

**That’s so!” said her brother, and then 
he added, with a little emphatic nod of his 
woolly head: ‘‘ We’re in fura lickin’ jest as 
It’s jest as wuss as it 


each 


shuah’s we is bo’n. 
can be, an’ I say let’s git dat ere monkey!” 

‘* We can’t!” said Josephine Jane, sadly. 
** They cost two dollahs—the very cheapest 
—an’ we hasn’t got but a dollah an’ a half, 
lackin’ de two cents you tuck out fur de 
peanuts.” 

Here their white friend came to their aid, 
by saying, in reassuring tones: 

“If you really want to buy a monkey, I 
think I could get one for you cheaper than 
anybody else. Besides, I could pick out a 
good, healthy, intelligent one. I know 
Barnum quite well. He takes dinner with 
my father real often. If you'll give me 
what money you have, I'll go and see what 
I can do for you.” 

The eyes of the two little darkies glist- 
ened with delight, and, without a minute's 
hesitation, the silver dollar, the twenty-five 
cent piece, the two tens, and the three 
pennies were emptied from Josephine Jane’s 
chubby black hand into the long, slim, be- 
grimed one of the stranger. 

‘‘Now,” said the latter, ‘“‘ you sit right 
down here on this bench, and don’t leave it; 
because you might get lost in the crowd 
and I’d have a bother to hunt for you, 
especially with a live monkey squirming in 
my arms.” 

‘“*Tll stay here, shuah!” said both chil- 
dren, earnestly. 

An hour passed. The dome of the Cap- 
itol began to grow golden with the rays of 
the setting sun; the crowds of people 
gradually lessened; the circus performers 
ceased their gymnastic and equestrian feats. 

The two children, stiff and tired, still 
sat on the hard bench, their four ebony 
legs dangling down and lazily swinging to 
and fro. 

‘‘’Pears ter me it takes that feller n’awful 
long time ter git dat ‘ere monkey!” ob- 
served Shakespeare John. 

‘* Maybe he has hard wo’k io git it fur de 
money,” his sister suggested. 

‘Den he’de orter come back an’ telled 
us. Wonder if he tinks we Niggers is 
gwine ter sit here till Jedgement! De 
show am closin’ up. We’se got a long walk 
home, to say noffin’ ob de lickin’ at de 
end.” 

‘‘Shakespeare John!"—and the face of 
the little girl grew almost white with sud- 
den fear—‘' Shakespeare Jobn, d’ye s’pose 
dat ’ere chap done run off wid dat money ?” 

‘“‘T’se ben tinkin’ ob dat bery eame ting.” 
And the little darkey brought his fist down 
with an emphatic bang. 

‘* Dere’s a perlice-man. Let’s ask him 
what he tinks ’bout it,” 
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The blue-coated, brass-buttoned guardian 
of the city listened attentively to their 
story, and when they had ended, he said, 
with a_ half-pitying, half-contemptuous 
smile: 

‘* Well, youngsters, you’re bitten; that’s 
sure. You'll never see your money! How 
could you be so silly as to let that scamp 
take it? He is the slyest, meanest little thief 
there is about! We've been on his track a 
long time; but somehow he has always es- 
caped us. We'll nab him sometime, though. 
There, don’t cry! It won’t help the matter 
one bit. I’m sorry for you. Now, you had 
better go home before it gets dark and you 
get into more trouble.” 

That night the moon shone down with 
mellow light upon the gently rising slopes of 
Arlington Hights, and its beams, spreading 
over the waters of the Potomac, made them 
shine like molten gold. Away inthe west 
a great silver star came out from behin«l its 
purple curtain. 

All Nature was calm and beautiful. But 
out in the back shed of the Linkum estate 
there were sundry sounds—upbraiding and 
and corrective! 

“Shakespeare John! Yer has disgraced 
yourself, an’ me too—a residing elder in 
the Mefodist Chu’ch! Takin’ money what 
didn’t belong ter yer! Mis’abul thief! 
What if yer did want ter see de show an’ 
buy de monkey! I'll show yer, yer misabul, 
no-account young ’un!” 

Swish, whack, swish, whack, came the 
sound of the lash, followed by vocal varia- 
tions. 


‘‘Ow! Oo! Boehoo! Never do it agin, 
daddy! Neber! neber! Boohoo! oo! oo!” 


In the kitchen, Mammy Linkum, with her 
woolly locks somewhat disheveled and her 
turban all awry, was ‘‘interviewing” her 
daughter, 

‘‘ Josephine Jane, yer is a child of wrath 
—yeris! Me sendin’ yer off in yer nice 
caliker so’s you’d enjoy yer walk; den yer 
takin’ de wash money to go to de show and 
to buy & poor, no-account monkey! Got 
cheated, too; dat am de wust obit! It’s 
my bounden duty to c’rect yer; an I’se goin’ 
to do it!” 

Josephine Jane soonsings the same song 
that her brother was warbling out in the 
shed. 


An hour later, and quietness reigns 
throughout the Linkum cabin. The master 
and mistress, having done their duty ac- 
cording to Solomon, have fallen into peace- 
ful slumber. 

Up in the little loft were two small fig- 
ures, blubbering softly and rubbing sundry 
portions of their ebony bodies. 

‘*Oh! de gracious my! My back is jess 
as sore as it kin be!” whimpered Josephine 
Jane. 

‘*An’ jess think ob me! I reckon I'll 
neber be able to sit down agin!” groaned 
Shakespeare John. 

Silence for a minute or two, and then the 
little girl’s voice rang out more cheerily: 

‘** But, anyhow, we’s seen Jumbo!” 

‘* Yes; we has!” triumphantly. 

Herurmes, N. Y. 
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1, To understand ; 2, perfume ; 3, set periods ; 
4, benevolent ; 5, necessary to a carpenter; 6, 
to seize suddenly ; 7, a paradise ; 8, a portion of 
time. Horizontals.—1, a consonant; 2, a nega- 
tive; 3, poem; 4, employment; 5, a form of 
water ; 6, a branch; 7, dreadful; 8, a female; 9, 
an insect; 10, abbreviation of a country; 11, a 


consonant. L. 8. R. 
HALF SQUARE. 
* 
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1, Aconsonant; 2, denial; 3, used by fisher- 
men; 4, a Russian river; 5, at notime; 6, a 
public officer. The half square reads the same 
up and down as across, Douxy. 


HIDDEN TOOLS. 

1. Let me see you guess that pun, Charles, that 
you said was so easy. 

2. Where and which is Elizabeth ? And which 
is her sister, Maria ? 

3. Where others are in trouble you must be 
compassionate and try to help them all you can. 

4. Like every honest person, I will fulfil every 
promise I make, 

5. O yes, ma’am; all etiquette belongs to civ- 
ilized nations and society. 

6. Alot of Fordham merchants came down 
town yesterday to buy goods. 

7. The captain lost his crew. Dr. Ivery much 
questions if he will recover them again. 

8. Mr. Moore, a merchant in dry goods, lives 
next door. 

9. See the bamboo! T. J. Ackerman 
factures it into chairs, settees, etc. 

10. I will give her a special invitation to my 
wedding when it comes off. 

11. I lived in a German village for several 
years, and then came to America. 

12. When in the country I saw a papaw, ger- 
anium, and a pokeberry vine. 

13. Will you do me a favor, Levi? Certainly I 
will, said he. 

14. When L, and I were at the window I broke 
apane. L. saw it and said nothing. 


manu- 


J. P. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
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1, A state or nation; 
waxy substance ; 


2, to intrude; 3, a 
4, limited in time; 5, mas- 
ter of a house; 6, one who carries out another’s 
bidding; 7, a precious stone; 8, % sample. 
Initials, unsettled; finals, part of the human 
race. Together, what shall we do with them? 
M. B. H. 
ENIGMA. 

I ama quotation of 29 letters from one of 
Shakespeare's female characters, 

My 4, 5, 26, 8, 7 is a bird. 

My 24, 2, 14, 6, 22, 25,3 is a place of amuse- 
ment. 

My 12, 15, 21, 19, 9 is prevalent in Winter. 

My 1, 11, 17 is much given to children. 

My 10, 6, 13 is a foreign fruit. 

My 23, 16, 27, 21, 28 is a graft. 

My 29, 18, 20 is noise. 
A. B.C. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLE OF MAY 171s. 
CHARADES. 
1, Wood-peck-er ; 2, Man-I-fold ; 3, Per-co-late. 
SYNCOPATIONS. 
Car-pen-ter ; wh-err-y ; cor-po-ral ; cor-o- net ; 
mer-chant-man ; un-suit-able. 


STAR PUZZLE, 
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Sections. 


THE LORD'S PRAYER IN PURGA- 
TORY. 


Our Father, Thou who dwellest in the Heaven, 
Not circumscribed, save as by greater sense 
Of love which Thou to Thy first works has given, 
Praised by Thy name and Thine Omnipotence 
By every creature, as is meet and right, 
To render thanks to Thy sweet effluence. 
Thy Kingdom come to us in peace and might ; 
‘or of ourselves we may not it attain 
If it come not, with all our reason’s hight. 
As of their will Thine angels chant their strain, 
And high hosannas offer up alway. 
So may men also wills for Th. will gain. 
Our daily Manna give to us y, 
Without which whoso through this desert 


Journeys, goes back, though pressing on his 
wa 





need, 
But for their sakes whom we have left below.” 
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| HYMN BY A NATIVE OF INDIA. 


Trutu is presented in the Scriptures in a 
form addressing itself to the religious con- 
sciousness. It may be in the mind of the 
Church in this form for centuries before it 
is brought out in doctrinal shape, analyzed, 
and its elements stated in due relation, one 
to the other. The doctrine of the Trinity, 
for example, was, in the consciousness of 
the Church, believed in, hoped in, trusted 
in, before the Council of Nice analyzed 
it and put it in scholastic form. When 
missionaries present Christian truth to 
heathen nations, this truth is received by 
their religious consciousness; but how it 
will appear when they bring it out into 
doctrinal form is a question. Eastern na- 
tions will not express their consciousness 
in the shape in which various Protestant 
confessions have done it; they will have 
their way of expressing it; =a it may not 
be our way. 

As one way in which the East Indian 
mind is expressing Christian truth, we give 
a hymn written by a native of India. It is 
said that some of these Indian Christians 
went to a missionary and asked for hymns 
which they could feel in their hearts more 
than they did English hymns. So the mis- 
sionary sent word that all who could write 
hymns should do so. One hundred were 
sent in, and thisis one of them: 


VIA DOLOROSA, 


Whither with that crushing load, 
Over Salem’s dismal road, 
All thy body suffering so, 
O, my God! where dost thou go? 


CHORUS. 


Whither, Jesus, goest thou? 

Son of God, what doest thou 

On this city’s dolorous way 

With that cross? O, sufferer, say! 


Tell me, fainting, dying Lord, 
Dost thou of thine own accord 
Bear that cross? or did thy foes 
’Gainst thy will that load impose? 


Patient sufferer, how can I, 

See Thee faint, and fall, and die, 

Press’d, and pull’d, and crush’d, and 
ground 

By that cross upon Thee bound ? 


Weary arm and staggering limb, 
Visage marr’d, eyes growing dim, 
Tongue all parch’d, and faint at heart, 
Bruised and sore in every part. 


Dost Thou up to Calvary go 

On that cross in shame and woe— 
Malefactors either side— 

To be nailed and crucified ? 


Se eee 

“Srp,” said a suspicious-looking individual 
on Congress Avenue, accosting a business man, 
‘‘in New York eleven men represented two hun- 
dred million dollars.” ‘Is that so?” ‘Yes, 
Now, in Austin the wealth is not quite so much 
concentrated. We will assume that twenty of us 
represent ene hundred thousand dollars.” 
“Yes.” ‘We will also assume that you andl 
are two of the twenty.” ‘ Yes.” ‘Well, then, 
how would it be if I wanted to draw out ten 
cents from the capital stock of the syndicate ? 
Would you let me have it ?” 





RESCUED FROM DEATH. 
WiLuiaM J. CouGHL, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: “In the Fall of 1876 I was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 


cough. I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big asa half dollar. At one time 
a report went around that I was dead. 1 gave 
up bope ; but a friend told me of Dr. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

“I write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BAISAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 
sues.”’? For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed. 
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FIREWORKS 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


DECORATION GOODS 


Fourth of Julv. 


SPECIAL ASSORTMENTS FOR 


Private Use and Public Exhibitions 
FROM $7.50 TO $150. 

Ready Packed and Sent to Every 
Section of the Country. 





We manufacture the BEsT Goops only, 


and at the lowest market prices. 


{llustrated Price-Lists Sent on Appli- 
cation. 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS (0. 


7 PARK PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1978. 
BAKER’S 


Y CHOCOLATES 


v Daker's Premium Chocolate, the best 
D&S preparation of plain chocolate for fam- 
ily use.— Baker's Breakfast Cocoa, 
from which the excess of oil has been 
removed. easily digested and adinirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Checolate, asa drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists.— Baker's 
Broma, invaluable as a diet for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
most excellent article for families. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & COs 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Crouch & Fitzgeral’s 


MOST RELIABLE 


TRUNKS 
| BAGS, AND VALISES, 


723 6th Ave., 656 Broadway, 
1 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


Sxup For 0 CaTALOGUE 


ATHLOPHOROS 


AS A SPECIFIC FOR 


Rheumatism 
and ee 


has met with unparalleled success wherever it has been 
introduced, not only curing cases of simple forms of 
these diseases, but many wonderful cures of CHRON- 
IC RHEUMATISM are recorded, and thus far not a 
single inatance where relief has not been afforded. 
This medicine is put up with great care, containing 
nothing that would be in any way injurious to the 
most delicate constitution. Every one who has used it 
has recommendedit to other sufferers, and if given a 
fair trial it will prove its own merita. 
The following is a letter from A. H. BRUMMELL, 
Esq., Manufacturer of “ Brummell's Celebrated Cough 
Drops": 


R._N. SEARLEs: 

DEAR Str:—I most cheerfully and confidently tes- 
tify to my numerous friends, = well as to the public, 
that your Rheumatic remedy, Athlophoros, has, to my 

knowledge, effected the most marvelous cures both of 
Rheumatism and Neura cia. I recard 4 as the most 













e sufferings of victims of either Rvcumatieen or 
Neuralgia becomes thereby a public benefactor. 





Ask your druggist for it. If he cannot furnish it, it 
will be sent from the office of the 


ATHLOPHOROS CO., 112 Wall Street. N.Y, 


on receipt of price. $1 per bottle, 6 bottles for 85. 


Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON St., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
for their Illustrated . 
logue and <—-— t. 

forwarded by mail or — 


P ers 
will Feceive 














DEVLIN & CO. 


Spring, Overcoats, 
Spring, Suits 


FOR MEN 










STYLES. 
Low Prices. 
Immense Stock. 


BROADWAY, 


COR. WARREN STREET. 








Unparalleled 
SUCCESS 


OF THE 


CLEORATE 
HOUSEHOLD 


“PERFECTION ITSELF.” 
SO SIMPLE a child can understand it. 











Elegant New Quarters, 


12 East 14th Street, New York. 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 

and endorsed b of 1 (our 

Grocer ought to have it oe sale. Ask him for it. 
GER, | Proprieter. 


D. &. WI re 
No. 233 treet, Philadelphia. 


‘. ASPINWALL & SON, 


Nes. 75 and 77 West 234 Street, New Y¥ ith 


asonic Temple 
TILES ¢ 


(M 
of all descriptions ie Floors, Walls 
Hearths, Fire-place<, and Decoration 
generally. 
MANTELS, “MINTONS ERY, Etc.' 
Sole Agents for MINTONS and for the 


CAMPBELL TILE COMPANY. 


EDDY’sS 


| REFRIGERATORS, 


THE BEST FOR FAMILY USE. 








FOR SALE ONLY BY 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 Sixth Avenue. 
1,338 am and 1,340 Broadway. 


NEW ‘LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’ 8 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 20d St, bet, Fifth and firth dns,, 


NEW YORK. 
This establishment is one of the oldest and best 








respectfully 
from the country will have the best attention. 


EMERSON & 


FISHER C0. 
CARRIAGE BUILDERS, 


CINCINNATI. 
ANNUAL CAPACITY 20,000. 
THE 








“1S THE BEST I THE WORLD,” 


cues  e Senet eer ae 


PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The @ SQUARE 
PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele- 
brated PATENTED METALLIC acTion, which forever pre- 
vents the possibility of interference with 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 

For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just published> 
address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMS : 
130 Fifth Avenue, | 156 Tremont St, 





NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
Mention thus paper. 

RINTING RESSES. 

Price from 55 kinds of 

75 cents to blank cards 

$150. Cir- for 10 cents. 

f 
Book of time cols, a JOSEPH WATSON, 
&c., 10 centa, 19 Murray St,, N. rT 


AL produces 8 fine unequaled asa Wall rie, — 
3 bie, and papdeom it 


by by any one, 
et ray sous 


= sample Card and Testim 


-- FOR ~LADIES. 


Macrame Lace 


MADE WITH 


BARBOUR’S 


IRISH FLAX THREADS. 








oe making J A o besuatyl and ornamental LACE 


e of the m f 
for 1 LADIES. THE BANBOUK, BROTHERS CO. ane 
pe | poenatacvavers of FLAX HREADS epectally 


for this work 
For Sale by the principal Wholesale and Retai) Fancy 
roughout United States. 


and Dry Goods ers thro 
Instruction Book, with Illustration 25 cents. 


THE -BARBOUR BROS. CO., 


134 Church Street, New York. 
25 High Street, Boston. 
517 and 519 Market St., Ban Francteco. 


B.W. MERRIAM & C0,, | ==" 


577 Broadway, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING-GLASSES 
MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 
FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 











HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


DRS. STRONGS’ INSTITUTE, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. ye 


fi. cep St a ore 
a, and 


clase TOR! the puincipal ¢ other Baths. Open 
and largely p 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
United States Hotel. 


SEASON OF 1883. 
Open from June 16th to October Ist, 


—— TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO. | 
ADELPHI 


(SARATOGA a oe 

is now open for guesta. Qratrall opated epaee 
United States Grand Union ole se 
in all its appointmenta. ome wi oan bathe» and os 
and cold running wa Season from April | 
November is 

WM. H. McCAFFREY, Proprictor. — 


THE BRUNSWICK. 
BOSTON'S GRANDEST HOTEL. 


Boylston and Clarendon Streots. 
BARNES & DUNK LEE, Prepricters. 


Fort William Henry Hotel, 


LAKE GEORGE, 


During the past Winter many and extensive 
changes and improvements have been made, new 
decks built, and swimming-baths added. The railway 
has been carried within a few hundred feet of the hotel, 
and guests can now take drawing-room cars at Grand 
Central Depot direct to Fort William Henry Hotel, 
without chan¢e. Mr. Bennett is now at the Victoria 
Hotel with plans of rooms, list of prices, ete. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, 


Owners and Proprictors, 


WINDSOR HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
OPENS ABOUT JUNE Sth. 

Is unquestionably one of the best arranged family 
hotels in America, and for ite general management 
and cuisine has a world-wide reputation. 

Is convenient to all the springs and places of in- 
terest. HENRY CLAIR, Lessee, — 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N, Y. 


Complete in all its Appointments for the Com- 
fort and Pleasure of its Guests. 


OPENS JUNE 234d. 
HENRY CLAIR, Lesseo._ 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
DELAVAN HOUSE, 


ALBANY, N. ¥- 

This large and popular hotel on May Ist last parsed 
under our management, We ve made extensive 
changes and improvements— redecorating, painting 
and refurnishing the whole house. 

T. ROESSLE, SON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS, 


TRAVEL. 
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BR Pog an ele ey gg 
| oe to 9130. , — a ma Cabin ana 
everythi i 
$e pels cert aeleaedmet ar ist 
Fe eerie of Lnlorumaiion, with cabin plans, © 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., Sloneans Agents, 
Ne. aa rte wrt New York. 


toll parte of Bat of ae ~? “nies by bans wine 


od 
by BaLpwin's Ev 
— 
GRATES AND FENDERS. 
J. 8. CONOVER & CcOo., 
No. 80 WEST 23p 8T., 
OPEN FIREPLACES, GRATES, AND FENDERS 
BRASS ANDIRONS, FIRE-SETS, HODS, etc. 
The largest manufacturers in America. 
Dragcr IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF TNA, 
BRANCH Wo. 34% CAWAL ST. 


THE PENRHYN SLATE CO. 


ACTURERS. 
ARTISTIC MANTLE PIECES, 
Gratzs, Tux, Brass Worx. 

















Special attention given to the wholesale trade at 
prices exceptionally low 


50 UNION QUAKE, 


W. H. KIRTLAND, New Youx, 
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farm and Garden, 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make thia department more valuable to those 
of oursubscribers who feel svecially interested.) 


WHEAT-RAISING IN CALIFORNIA. 


BY M. E. BAMFORD. 


In the pioneer days of California the few men 
who turned their attention to farming were ridi- 
caled by the miners, who asserted that the soil of 
the state was totally unfit for cultivation and 
prophesied all manner of ill-luck for the silly 
enthusiasts who maintained a different opinion. 
Farmers, in those days, had great difficulty in ob- 
taining suitable implements for their use. It is 
related of a Mr. Gordon, who was the first man to 
begin farming in Yolo, now one of the most pro- 
ductive counties of the state, that in 1845 he 
raised seven acres of wheat and five of corn, 
using for his work the most primitive aids possi- 
ble. His plow was a crooked stick, tipped with 
iron, This was drawn by an ox and merely 
scratched the ground, after the manner of the na- 
tive plowing generally in those times, The plow 
did not turn over the earth, but was drawn first 
from north to south; then from east to west. 
Some farmers, more particular than others, would 
go over their fields twice more, passing from 
northeast to southwest, and from southeast to 
northwest. The harrow commonly used at that 
time was a brush of oak branches, tied to the 
pommel of o saddle and thus drawn by one 
horse, and all the harvesting was done with a 
sickel, The grain was threshed by being 
trampled upon by horses in a corral and the 
chaff and grain were separated by tossing on a 
windy day. California farmers had to have a 
great deal of patience in those times before any 
farming implements were brought around the 
Horn. ‘They had only one advantage, and that 
was the soil was generally ready to be cultivated, 
There were not great numbers of stones to be 
cleared away, nor many forests to be cut down; 
but the land was good and productive. 

Some people have the idea that California is 
now the largest wheat-producing state in the 
Union. This is a mistake, as will be seen by look- 
ing at the census report of 1880, by the United 
States Commissioner, where California stands 
seventh in the list, being excelled by Illinoia, 
Minnesota, and other great wheat-bearing West 
tern States, During the past season, about three 
million acres, yielding about forty million bush- 
els, have been devoted to wheat culture in Cali- 
fornia, Every year a larger portion of land is 
being planted with this cereal. 

The San Joaquin Valley is a great wheat-bear- 
ing region. Farmers there, plant large tracts of 
twenty or forty thousand acres in wheat. Of 
course, an ordinary plow would be of little service 
on such large ranches. Farmers generally use 
gang-plows, which consist of from four to eight 
plow-shares bound together in a wooden frame, 
and drawn by eight horses. On the front part 
of the gang-plow is fastened a seed-sower, which 
scatters the grain ; and the plow, following after, 
covers the seed. One man can drive such a plow, 
as it requires no guiding. At harvest time in 
July, may be seen on such a farm about twenty 
men at work with eighty horses, a thresher, eight 
or nine wagons, and three “ headers,” used for 
cutting off the heads of wheat. The rate at which 
the wheat is st, threshed, and put into sacks by 
this force, is more than a hundred acres per day. 
Of course, California farmers need no barns for 
their grain. There is little or no danger that 
the rain will wet it, and the sacks are stacked by 
the sides of the field until the farmer is ready to 
take them away. After the harvesting is done 
great twenty-feet brushes are drawn over the field 
to scatter the seed that has been dropped upon 
the ground. Then comes a plowing of two or 
three inches deep, 80 as to cover the seed; and 
then the farmer waits for his ‘ volunteer” crop. 
He is always sure of obtaining this, and often it 
is as heavy as the first crop. 

In the dry climate of Southern California the 
wheat fields are irrigated before being sown 
with seed. They are thoroughly soaked and 
plowed, and planted with wheat before the first 
rains of November. By that time the seed has 
sprou'ed and is ready to begin growing. 

Summer-fallowing is coming into favor among 
farmers, who see how much their land deterior- 
ates by constantly raising wheat upon it. In 
fact, many acres, now sown in wheat, are really 
garden land, and are quickly exhausted by the 
method under which they are now tilled. It is 
difficult in most parts of the state to economic- 
ally obtain fertilizers that will remedy this drain 
upon the soil, and those farmers who have tried 
Summer-fallowing find their increase in yield to 
be from sixty to one hundred and fifty per cent., 
according to the location of their land. Often 
on the large farms, in the Summer, one may see 
ten gang-plows, each drawn by cight horses, 
Summer-fallowing the land, plowing a furrow a 
mile long and forty fect wide. 

Formerly, harvesting used to be a time much 
dreaded by farmers’ wives, who were obliged at 
that time to cook for many extra hands; but 
now many of the threshers have a regular 





* cook-wagon,” that goes around with them from | 
one farm to another. There is a cook, often a 
Chinaman, and in this way the work of the 
farmers’ wives is much lessened, 

Colusa produces more wheat than any other 
county in the state. The census of 1880 gave 
the amount of wheat for this county as over four 
million bushels, San Joaquin County comes 
next, with over three million. The largest wheat 
ranch in the state is that of the recently assass- 
inated Dr. Glenn. He is said to have been the 
only wheat-grower in America who chartered his 
own ships, and sold by telegraph his own grain 
in Europe ; 80 dispensing with middle-men en- 
tirely. He has sometimes paid out for labor and 
supplies, on his great ranch in the Sacramento 
Valley, as much as $600,000 in a single year. 
He usually planted about sixty thousand acres of 
wheat every year, and employed in his work 
three hundred Chinamen and ten white men, 
using in his harvesting twelve steam-threshers 
and forly headers, His average crop is about 
1,500,000 bushels, 

A good deal of interest is now being felt by 
farmers in the success of the two first steam- 
plowing machines ever introduced into the state. 
They are the same that have been tested in Eu- 
rope and Australia, India and the Sandwich 
Islands ; but have not been in use in America, 
because of the high duty charged on this kind of 
machinery. ‘The plows were bought by Mr. 
Fisher, of the Cultivation Company, of Stock- 
ton, about six years ago, in Leeds, England. 
They were brought to San Francisco, and for 
five years have been there in bond, as the duty 
charged was $12,000, which Mr. Fisher was un- 
willing to pay. The machinery was allowed to 
remain in San Francisco until a short time ago, 
when Congress passed a relief bill, making these 
machines free from duty. The machines 
were recently taken up to Stockton, and 
are to be put together there, and to be in 
readiness to begin work soon. The machinery 
comprises four engines, resembling those used 
with steam-threshers, only much heavier, three 
huge plows, one five-furrow, one six-furrow, and 
one eight-furrow. Each of these plows weigh 
about three tons, and is sect in heavy iron 
frames. Two engines will be usedin werking 
one gang of plows at a distance from each 
other, and each engine is supplied with four 
hundred and fifty yards of steel-wire rope. 
There is also a huge land-roller, fifteen feet 
wide. One of these sets of gang-plows can 
plow from fifty to one hundred acres daily, 
according to the depth plowed. Work will be 
probably continued all the year, and the soil 
will undoubtedbly be better broken up than ever 
before ; for farmers in this state have very gen- 
erally neglected deep plowing, and have often 
suffered great losses in the dry years, as a conse- 
quence of this neglect. 

The best wheat flour is sold in California at 
about six dollars per barrel. Stockton, with the 
exception of San Francisco, is the greatest grain 
market on the Pacific Coast. Its warchouses are 
capable of holding eighty thousand tons. It has 
every advantage, being just in the center of the 
wheat-producing region and connected by water 
and rail with all important points of the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin Valleys, with San Fran- 
cisco, and with the East, by means of both the 
Central and Southern Pacific. Steamers run 
daily between Stockton and San Francisco, loaded 
with thousands of tons of grain. 

A new demand for the surplus flour of Cali- 
fornia has recently come from Texas. The com- 
pletion of the Southern Pacific Railroad has 
afforded greater facilities for transportation ; 
and Texas, whose flour was formerly obtained for 
the most part from Minnesota, now proposes to 
change and take California flour, on account of 
its better quality. 

East OAKLAND, CAL. 

pe eater? ie 2 eo 
RAISING POTATOES UNDER 
STRAW. 


Farmer Scott, of Kentucky, writing to an ex- 
change on the subject of raising potatoes under 
straw, gives certainly some indubitable proofs 
in favor of this method, not only for potatoes, 
but for tomatoes, melons, cucumbers, etc. Con- 
cerning his own experience, he says : 

At one time, after covering a large potato 
patch, the colored assistant exclaimed; ‘‘ Boss, 
heah is a panful taters left. What's I gwine to 
do wid them?” He was told to drop them where 
the machine horses had pressed the ground very 
hard, while threshing grain. The earth there 
was not plowed; could not be. The potatoes 
were coveredlike the rest. When Fall arrived, 
the black man looked for the result, and said to 
the ‘‘boss”: “I s*’pose you'll gib me dem taters 
in de hoss tracks?” “Yes. All right!” The man 
uncovered the place, and got over six bushels of 
the best, largest, and finest potatocs ever grown 
in Bracken County, Kentucky. 

I once raised a large patch of tomatoes. After 
they were well worked I took straw ahd covered 
the ground completely, six inches deep. The 
vines dropped over on the straw. No weeds ever 
came up after that. Tomatoes to sell, trade, give 
away, was the result, after canning more than 
we ever had before. ¢ 
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souri; a farmer. The elder son contemplated a 
watermelon patch. He prepared one near the 
stable-yard. After the vines were up, just ready 
to run, he covered the ground all over and close 
around the vines with straw. Ina few days the 
vines dropped and ran around in every direction 
The longest vines were pinched off to prevent them 
invading the next neighbor's field. The young 
man also got some good earth, and placed it in a 
low spot on top of an old stack left over from 
the previous season. There he made a hill and 
covered it with straw. From that hiil he pulled 
a melon which received a premium at the fair in 
the carly Fall. I sojourned at the residence, and 
we ate of the luscious melons nearly two months, 

I have raised pickled cucumbers the same as 
tomatoes, with straw, 

In turning under old straw, in the Fall or 
ensuing Spring, should it choke the plow, send 
a boy along with a short, two-pronged fork. He 
can scatter the straw along the furrow, so that 
when the plow passes all can be covered neatly. 
Should the lad become fatigued let the plowman 
relieve him. That will allow the horses to rest 
at intervals and encourage the boy. 

Straw is the best bedding for horses and cattle, 
and (1 contend) for man also, Clean straw is 
the best bedding, also, for sows when farrowing. 
Straw, mixed with manure, makes the finest hot- 
beds. I never fail, I buy old straw stacks and 
bring them home to use, and thus improve my 
farmin many ways.—Prairie Farmer, 
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TURNIP FLEA—WORMS. 


Tue turnip fly, which everywhere visits and 
feeds upon the first leaves of the young turnip, 
is a small, black, jumping beetle, and is often 
called the turnip flea, and sometimes Black Jack. 
The beetle feeds only on the young leaves and 
not on the rough ones, Ifa turnip crop can 
be carried through the first week after it is out 
of the ground, or until it is in the rough leaf, it 
is safe from much further harm from the insect. 
The best means, therefore, of guarding against 
injury by the beetle is to have the soil rich and 
in the best condition to push the plants along 
strong and rapidly from the first. In our own 
practice, we have found that dusting the plants 
as soon as they make their appearance, with fine 
air-slaked lime, wood ashes, or with plaster (gyp- 
sum) has the effect to protect the leaves to a 
great extent, while it in no way injures or checks 
their growth. These remedies are very generally 
recognized and applied. It is true that the in- 
sects are not wholly deterred from their attacks 
by the application of these substances, and, if the 
stand is a poor one, it may be destroyed in spite 
of all efforts to save it. A thick seeding is desir- 
able and then if the plants come well and the 
powder is applied as soon as they are out of the 
ground, and repeated as often as necessary to 
keep the leaves covered, a sufficient number fora 
good crop can usually be brought to perfection. 
As often as rains wash the powder off the plant 
it must be redusted, and kept covered until in 
the rough leaf. It is best to apply the dust in 
the morning when the plants are moist with dew, 
or otherwise to have one person go forward and 
sprinkle them, while another follows scattering 
the powder. 

Worms at the roots of house plants can be 
destroyed by the use of lime water. Take a 
lump of lime, six or eight pounds, and slake it 
in a pail of water, and when it has settled pour 
off the clear liquor and immerse the pot in it, 
letting it stand fifteen or twenty minutes; and 
then take it out and allow it to drain. By this 
means earth-worms will be destroyed, or they 
will come to the surface and can then be re- 
moved. The small white worms that are some- 
times found in pots of plants may be destroyed 
by the phosphorous on common matches. Take 
three or four matches and stick them into the 
soil of the pot, phosphorous end into the soil, 
and also insert two or three into the soil at the 
bottom by thrusting them upward through the 
drainage hole.— Vick’s Magazine, 





GLADIOLUS IN GROUPS. 


A writer in the Revue Horticole, in advising 
that the gladiolus should always be planted 
among groups of other plants, cither herbaceous 
perennials or shrubs, says: ‘‘I shall always re- 
member the reviving effect produced by a mass 
of standard roses which I saw some years since. 
At the foot of each tree, an intelligent gardener 
had planted a gladiolus bulb, and when grown 
had tied up the plant to the stem of the rose- 
tree. This produced the effect of pretty heads of 
rose-trees fixed upon a great number of flower- 
ing standards, instead of those straight whip- 
stocks, stiff and naked, which we have been ac- 
customed to see, and the disagreeable aspect of 
which has resulted in renouncing almost com- 
pletely the employment of standard roses. The 
effect would not have been less agreeable, nor 
more, in a bed of dwarf roses; the gladiolus 
stems would then rise above the green foliage of 
the Roses, and would come into bloom just at 
the epoch when these admirable shrubs are most 
parsimonious of their flowers. If I had a mass 
or group to form by employing gladiolus, I 
think I should proceed in the following manner< 





Many years ago I was visiting a friend in’ Mis- 





I should first set plants of Amaranthus melan- 








cholicus, the foliage of which, as every one 
knows, is of a deep red; in each space between 
the plants of amaranth I should plant a gladio- 
lus bulb, and I should surround the whole with a 
border of Cineraria maritima, the foliage of 
which is white. The white of the cinerariag 
would set off perfectly the deep red of the mass, 
which, in its turn, by its somber colur would 
render still more brilliant the colors already so 
bright of the gladiolii, and this grouping would, 
without doubt, produce a remarkable effect, 
This combination can also be varied in a great 
number of ways by replacing the amaranthus 
with other low plants, such as mignonette, 
achyranthus and coleus,” 
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NATIVE FLOWERS. 


Warren H. MANNING read a paper on Herba- 
ceous Plants before the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, on the 10th of February, from 
which we condense the following statements: 
Among some of the most difficult hardy plants 
to cultivate are the Alpines, which are usually 
small, often fleshy, with long, hair-like-rootys 
from short root-stalk; but many of them are 
beautiful and will repay the trouble necessary 
to success. They require different treatment 
here from that in England, as we have hotter 
and more scorching suns. They do better licre 
in open borders, and not on rock work, taking 
care that no water settles about the roots. The 
finest species are obtained from the Whute, 
Alleghany and Rocky Mountains. Succulents, 
like sedums and sempervivuims, resemble Alpines 
in requiring no water to settle about their roois, 
which would rot them; but they will grow on 
very poor, dry, and rocky soils. Sand plants do 
best on sand. Inricher soils they make a growth 
of leaves at the expense of flowers, and are more 
easily killed by frost. A little difference in pc- 
sition will sometimes make a great difference in 
the growth of a plant. 

Most native plants are greatly improved in 
mass by removal to the garden and to cultiva- 
tion. The trilliums, for example, which are 
scattered in the woods, make large clumps in the 
garden ; so with the wild columbine, three-leaved 
arum, cardinal flower, and others. Mr. Manning 
concluded with a list of sixty of the most desir- 
able herbaceous plants. Mr. Hovey named the 
Asclepias tubesrosa as the most beautiful of all 
our native ornamentals, 

_ As instances of the improvement made 
in them by removal to gardens, we may mention 
the New England aster, which is usually met with 
in small scattered clumps ; but, when cultivated, 
we have seen it present an unbroken mass of 
purple bloom, four feet in diameter; and the 
meadow lily, a few small plants of which have 
yearly increased to over a hundred stalks and 
hundreds of flowers. Such small, early-blooming 
plants, as hepatica and sanguinaria may be 
made to present beautiful masses of flowers in 
shaded places. The Asclepias tuberosa is found 
wild, of all shades, trom light yellow to deep 
orange red, and, by marking in Summer the wild 
plants of these various shades, they may be 
taken up and placed in a handsome variegated 
arrangement.— Country Gentleman. 
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Some of our leading Asiatic fanciers make it a 
point to select eggs which have a particular cast 
of color. They claim that dark mahogany coler 
in the shell of Brahma eggs alone indicates their 
absolute purity. While there are others of equzl 
note, as breeders say, it is all nonsense to regard 
the color of eggs that are deemed fit or unfit fer 
hatching. But it is well, however, to look to 
shape and size ; for it is clearly demonstrated that 
the regular, medium, well-formed oval eggs, with- 
out extreme length, very small or very large ends, 
without wrinkles or furrows of any kind, are the 
best for hatching. It is important, too, in the 
selection of eggs, to look to size. A happy me- 
dium must be secured in this as well as in some 
other things. In size they should be neither too 
large nor too small for the variety. When they 
are oversized, of any kind, they are invariably 
double-yolked, and are, therefore, uscless for 
hatching ; and when they are undersized, they 
are not so good as the average medium size. 
Select from your best layers, smooth, hard-sur- 
faced eggs, without indentations and of fair 
medium dimensions and proportions.— Poultry 
Monthly. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN SICK HEADACHE. 

Dr, Frep. HORNER, JR., Salem, Va., says: 
‘*T know of nothing comparable to it to relieve 
the indigestion and so-called sick headache 
and mental depression incident to certain 
stages of rheumatism,”’ 


AGRICULTURAL 
* BUCKEYE ” 
LAWN MOWER. 


The est and easiest rul- 
ning Mower ever made. 
STRICTLY Finst Ciass. 

= MAST, FOOS & CO. 

_Send for Catalogue. Springfield, Obie. _ 
NORTH RN SUGAR CAN NUAL. 

By ok and SCOVELL, BEY, Ills. 
Sent free on lication to e 
sins . L. SQUIER, Buffalo, N. Y- 


Carpenter Saws, 
Geir ageain eas apa a 
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- GRIND YOUR OWN BONE. 


Meal, and Oyster Shells 


in the Frank Wilson Pat. $5 Hand 
} ted Circulars and 
ddress 





Testimonials sent on application. 
_ WILSON BRON., Easton, Ps Pa. 


DOUBLE HARPOON 
HORSE HAY-FORK. 


Best in the World. 
DEsORIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 
PENNOCK MANUFACTURING CO., 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 


Patent Channel Can Creamery, 


DEEP SETTING WITHOUT ICE. 
Perfect ref rator included. Suited for 


large or small ries, creameries, or gather- 
ing cream. B | discount on or 
One cream at wholeoale where I have 


agents. Send forcircular. Agents wanted. 
WM. E. LINCOLN, Warren, Mass. 





¥ ESTABLISHED IN _ 1552. 
JACKSON BROTHERS, 
(Successors to GEORGE JACKSON). 

New York State Drain Tile Works, 


s and Main Office on Third Ares 
omee 4 “Grand St., ALBANY, N.Y. 





Round, Sole, and Horse-Shoe Tile, 
over 13 inches in length, Ld the cargo or in the 
smallest quantity, on demand, at prices that we will 
defy any other parties to undersell us. All Tile de- 
livered on board of cars or boat in this city free of 
charge. Price-List sent er on application and prac- 
tical drainers furnished, 1 

Having put in new and improved machinery, we are 
this season making a very superior Round Tile. In 
fact, they far excel any offered to the public hereto- 
fore and at atly reduced prices. Have always 
taken First ‘Premium wherever exhibited. Also 

DRAIN TILE MACH 
forsale. Address JACKSON BROS. 
Piease mention Paper.) 
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26.999 ) NOW IN USE. 





Aal persons say their goods are the best, We exk you to ex- 
amine our Impreved Keller Positive Force Feed,Grain, 
Seed and Fertilizing Drill and our Hay Rakes. They 
are as good as the best, and free bs be esol x 
ranted, Circulars mailed fre 
Newark, Ohio. Eastern | avs ll, 


AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE, 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 





This wire contains six times as many 
foot as any other, and is the only fence | 
cient against small as La 
not slip through the staple, and is the 4 
that is galvanized after it is finished be 
Adds greatly to its strength and durability. This 

leon an entirely different principle Eaeead on 
pa ae a by hn IS and no in 


ao T patent- 
ERIGAN FENCING C @ co. 294 West seth St. N. Y 














TESTIMONIALS, FREE. 
B.L.RYDER &CO. 
___ CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 





WANTED, SALESMEN. 
=" cany; ey the pale of Nursery Pega 
pr a BR ag 
Ww. & TT. SMITH, 
Geneva Nursery, Geneva, N. Y. 





COOLEY CREAMERS. 

The Superiority demon 
strated. 

Their Success without a 
parallel. 


Over 20,000 iu daily use, 
They are SeLr-SkIMMING 


Five Gold Med and 
Seven Silver Me for 
superiority. Use Less Ice. 

= Berres Burren. 


oe Circulars, address 
YERMONT FARM MA- 
CHINE CO. 
Bellows Falls. Vt. ve. 


MIXED FARMING 
IN NEBRASKA. 


Crain, Corn, and Live Stock Crow- 
ing Combined. 
The most profitable and agreeable of any oocupation 
iss. 

Reports prove the agriculturists of Nebraska to have 

been the most successful of any people in the West. 
Write for information about the above matters, also 
bout U. P. By. landsin this State, which will be sent 

Free, in great variety, by 
LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Commissioner U. P. Ry. Co. 

Omaha, Neb. 

t?~ Refer to this advertisement._23 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER er y—y 
New York Office, 159 Front Street. 
Factory, Newark, N. J. 
tm Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 

Circular. % 


“NATIONAL WIRE AND LANTERN WORKS.’ 


WAREROUSE, 45 FULTON ST., WY. 


HOWARD & MORSE, 


MAVUFACTURERS OF 
—— | COPPER & ion WIRE CLOTH, 
WIRE NCES. RAIL- 
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INGS & GUARDS, 





Galvanized Twist Wire — 


Pe AE ty Phonpantries, Pig. 

















CARBON PLOW well 
made, of good material, and, 
if properly handled, to give 
perfect satisfaction. Failing in 
this, after one day’s trial, Plow 
may be held subject to Man- 
ufacturer’s order. : 





THE NEW REMINGTON CARBON CLIPPER 


” ” DESTINED TO TAKE THE PLACE OF THE HEAVY CHILLED AND CAST-IRON PLOWS. 
RBON METAL. pore Cast Steel, 
wane =.2 le than arAt Hy ron | aaa " Send "eae ict ee 


Manufactured by 


THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO., Ilion, N.Y. 


Branch Office; 118 Chambers Street, New York. 


2 hart YOR EES WOT AOA DB 


for ima 







Sec ee eee 
WATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO.. 


OFFICE 78% BARCLAY ST.. N. ¥y 
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very Farmer should know, from the 
results of the:past three seasons, that 
the days of high-priced phosphates are 
numbe ‘That articles costing less than 
two-thinie: of the former ruling articles, 
but of greater solubility and quickness of 
action, have produced the most paying re- 
sults. ‘This is positively the universa) testi- 
mony with regard to Baven’s Twenry- 
Five Dowzar Paosprarte. 
We have special advantages in the manu- 
facture of this article, which have enabled 
us to secure @ very large trade for it 
throughout the country. Its annual sales 


have been many thousand tons, taking the 
place, to a large extent, of the higher- 
priced phosphates formerly used. 


BAUGH & SONS, 


(Sole Manufacturers), 
Philadelphia. 
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S. PENNOCK & SONS CO. 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA., AND FORT WAYNE, IND. 
ALSO SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE MaTon.ess Stir. 
Loaowa, Se_r-DumMpma SCRAPER. 


Kissena Nurseries, 
Trees and Plants. 











Parsons & Sons Co., 


(LIMITED) 


Flushing, Ws Y¥. 





Hussey’s Centennial Horse Hoe and Cultivator 


combined, has wrought iron frame, five steel tecth 
and two stcel wings or mouldboards,—the best im. 
plement yct invented to make planting and boeing 
easy, Illustrated catalogue free. Address, T. B- 
llussey, sule manufacture urer, North Bern North Berwick, Me, 
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FILES FOR THE IN INDEPENDENT. 


We bave bad so many ‘many inquiries for Files 01 
Binders for Tat L&DEPENDENT since the change 
to ite present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentecs of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniepUy hold twenty-six numbers—balf a 
sear. The cover bas “THE INDEPENDENT" 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 


each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United Btates, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each. The usual price is 
#150. Acut of the File or Binder given 
below: 





Nvered at our office onthe receipt of one dollar ° 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav. 
ings and the following Publications, which may very 
properly be used for Holiday Presents, and which will 
be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt af the 
very low prices named. 


ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Sizo 


The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and ‘attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 


Ritchie, the Engraver... .........66 ...cssseeeses 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Bho, BOWED. 00. cocccccccerscececdececcvcccgecsses 200 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the BmGrAveP, ..ccccccccccccccccccccese 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 100 


EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20, 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX, 


Bima, TOAD. .....cccccrcecccccscovcccces seeveccces 1 00 
EDWIN M. STANTON, 8 te, 16x20..........6.005 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20............0.5+ 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money, 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


CED RR, POA checccccnch copedcvccevcddennad 075 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Chath. BED PAGES. .cccccccccccsesccqnescccscscccs 0 50 


Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addreased to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Breadway,. New York 
The Independent. 
WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 











52 Numbers (postage free), ..... 2.6.6.6 ccccceees 83 00 
26 * (6 mos.) (postage free),............. 150 
13 “ (3 mos.), ~~ «——*égebaneoewnbuns 75 
4 “ (1 month), ° ° 35 
2 * (2 weeks), © . . gonmpensenncce 20 
1 Number (1 week),  §RBeabenseanets 10 
One subscription two years, ... 6.6.06. ..ccceeeees 5 ou 
One subscription with one NEw subscriber, in 

Ce BN dn: ccnrecevenccssnesieesetnees 500 


One subscription with two new subscribers, in 
GD DORIINNND ioc ccccccovccccecccconesseccocs os 70¢e 


One subscription three years................... - 700 
One subscription with three New subscribers, 

Im OME TEMMILLANCE. p55. pee ccceeeeccsecceessenes BBO 
One subscription four years. Bock sbePoes 8 50 
One subscription with four #kw subecr ibers,1 in 

one remittance,,....... Bibosesse $a <kb odes ob + dnen 10 00 
One subscription five years.,..... dobbs -00-8 nodes 10 00 


Aby Bumber over five af the same rato, invari- 
ably with one remittance 
Beginning Japusry 1st, 1882, THK INDEPENDENT Wil! 
be published on the cash principle—that fs, papers 
expiring after January Ist, Iss2, will be stopped at 
the expiration of time paid for. 
Sample Copies Free apen Application. 


tm Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE [xDErENDENT. 

2 Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these cap be procured, 
send the money in a Reoiwrenep Letrer. The pres 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to do so. 

No names entered on the subscription books with 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested te note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which ts always 
given on the yellow address label on the first page of 
the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to the expiration, so that no toss of numbers may 
occur. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is « aufficient receipt 
for the FIRST subscription, Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made either the first or second week after the money 
is received, But when @ postage stamp fa received 
the receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agente in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements, 

Address 
P.-0. Box 2787, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New Yerk City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
18ss3. 


Ormen first-class publications and period- 
icale can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
in connection with THe INDEPENDENT, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to their 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
this office. 

We will furnish, upon spplication, a list of 
such publications avd clubbing rates of sume. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION 


(14 lines to the inch, 20@ lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Paged Business eee 


1 time.. CSE eee le 
i times ‘one ‘month),” 700. 4 tures (one month).. 
(three mon 18 (three months. 


* wave * “ fiwetve « — fobe: 
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READING NOTICES.......... «++. Ore DOLLAR PER AGATs 
FINARCIAL Boness... ss two BS PER AGATE 


Rewicits Norices.... ... ....FirTy Cents a Linx. 
Dea not four Mpes 


“baymen te for advertising mest bo made in advance 
all letters to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 











251 Breadway, Kew York City, 
























































































































































































Our advice to con- 
sumers of Ivory Soap 
is, buy a dozen cakes 
at a time, take off 
the wrappers, and 
stand each cake on 
end in a dry place, 
for unlike many other 
soaps, the Ivory im- 
proves by age. Test 
this advice and you 
will find the twelve 
cakes will last as long 
as thirteen cakes 
bought singly. This 
advice may appear 
to you as being given 
against our own in- 
terests; on the con- 
trary, our interest and 
desire is, that the 
patrons of Ivory Soap 
shall find it the most 
desirable and econ- 
omical soap they can 
use. Respectfully, 


PROCTER & GAMBLB, 
Cincinnati, O. 


H. C. F. 


KOCH & SON, & 


6th Ave. & 20th St., New York, 


Have bought of cash, from the Assignee of 
Messrs, C, R. & Co!, at 50 Cents on the 
Dollar, their entire stook of 


Fine Laces and Embroideries, 
Imported for the best Ojty trade, consisting of 
SPANISH ESCURIAL, 

SPANISH GUIPURE, 
HANDRUN SPANISH, 
REAL DUTCHESS LACE, 

AND POINT DALENCON 
LACE, ETO., ETC. 

IRISH POINT AND NAINSOOK 
EMBROIDERIES. 

This is the greatest bargain we have been en- 
abled to offer this season, and should be inspected 
by every pot 

Will offer at the same time 


1,050 Cartons of Ribbons, 


viz., Sash, Watered, Two-toned, and Plain Batin 
Ribbons, at one third the cost of importation, 


ORIENTAL 


Our Spring and Summer 


FASHION CATALOGUE, 


the most COMPLETE BOOK of its kind pub- 
lished, now ready. 


6th Aves, 102, 104, and 106 W. 20th St. 


TANITE 2 


WHEELS «04 THE TANITE.CO. 
Cringine MACHINES | sleunee Con "Pe 


- THE WATERTOWN. 


The Best Governed 


WIND MILL 


IN THE MARKET. 


Write us for De- 
ecriptive Cata- 
logue “ B.” 


THE H. H. BABCOCK BUGGY Co., 
(8 to H. H. Baboock & Sons), 
Watertown, N.Y. 


BEHNING 


PIANOS. 


THE LEADING INSTRUMENTS. 














TREAT THE HUMAN MACHINE GENTLY. 


The winding passage thirty feet in length, through 
which the main portion of the waste matter of the system 
is discharged, is lined with a membrane as delicate as silk 
snd as sensitive as a network of nerves can make it. 
Neither constfpation, cholic, diarrhess, dysentery, or any 
other bowel complaint, can be cured by abusing and oon- 
vulsing this tender membrane with a furious purgetive. 
The best and safest remedy in such cases is that mild 
balsamic and delightful tonic laxative, 


TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIERT. 
which heals, tones, and invigorates the irritated intes- 
tines, while it relieves them from the morbid humors 
~e provoke abdominal disease. 


‘ ee 


Broadway and 14th Street, New York City. 


BROTHERS, 
SPECIAL BARCAINS NOW ON SALE. 


50 Pieces Lyons Black Gros | 
Grain Silk, Velvet Finish, 24 
inches wide, $1.50; worth $2.25. 





50 Pieces Light Shades Nun’s 
Veilings, 50 cents; cost 85 cents. 


100 Pieces Colored French Dress 
Goods, double width, 39 cents per 
yard; worth 60 cents. | 


500 Pieces Greylock Striped 
Ginghams, 10 cents per yard, 
never before sold less than 15 cts. 


1,000 Pieces Hamburg Em- 





50 Pieces Lupin’s Black Cash-  broideries, 25 to 50 cents per 
mere, 75 cents; worth $1.25. » yard; they are at half price. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ORDERS BY MAIL. 
ALL KINDS OF FINE DRY GOODS AT LOW PRICES. 


; THE AUTOPHONE, |* 


FOR GROWN PEOPLE AND CHILDREN, 
THE FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
Automatic Musical Instrument Ever Offered. 


Send for Circular and Catalogue of Music. 


The Autophone Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Canvassers Wanted. 


Warming and Ventilation, 


A PERFECT SUCCESS BY OUR APPARATUS. 
24 Sizes, Low Pressure Generators. 
PRETTIEST DIRECT RADIATION. 


Largest Manufacturers of Indirect and Window Radiation 


LIGHT’S PATENTS 


THE MOST POPULAR WITH THE TRADE. 
Descriptive and Trade Circulars on application. 
Pians and Estimates by a Skilled En- 
gineer. 


Tureke Noast-Hoating 


202 STATE STREET, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Our sales from year to year have doubled, with good satisfac 
tion everywhere. 
t@~ Send for Circulars. 41 


“AURORA” 


LUMINOUS 


Match-Safe. 


NOTICE. 
the matchwsafe in a 
room during 
the day. It will store up 
enough light to be visible 
all night. 





This Instrument, 
containing 2 NOTES (SIX 
MORE than is contained in 
any other like instrument) is 
anequaled for durability, 
power, and sweetness of 
tone. 


Larger sizes, for House, 
— Lodge, and Chapel, contain 





allele 





ELEGANT HARNESS 
SADDLERY. 


We invite atttention to our snperior 
stock of Spring and Sammer Goods, 
which comprises the latest Designs and 
Displays the Best Skilled Workman- 
ship. 


= /PRTERS & CALHOUN (0, 


691 Broadway, | New ‘York. 


WALL PAPER, 


DECORATE 
BEAUTIFY YOUR HOMES. 


QUAINT, 
RARE, and SHAW, APPLIN & 
CURIOUS Parlor, Church, and Lodge S Vorudiere, 


PAPERS, | - 
m W.& 8 DOUGLAS, 
EMINENT DECORATIVE ARTISTS. ° 8 
§@~ Sainples and Book on Decorations mailed free. MIDDLETOWN, 
H. BARTHOLOMAE # CO., 
124 and 126 West 234 St. (near Broadway), N.Y. 


Por sale by 3 A, leading 
merchants. mples sent 
by mail, post-paid, on re 
ceipt of 30 cents. 

F¥. W. DEVOE & 00. 
Manufacturers of 
LUMINOUS ARTICLES 
NEW if YORK. 


"ON | 





‘Bors ‘a3, | 


‘ore “gents 
"Wag diag ¢ 


Established 1780 





Vw kya 


B\ STANDARD 


aAnDAN) 








Warerooms, 15 E. 14th St., N. ¥. 











THAT WiLL WELL REPAY AN 


INVESTIGATION 


BY THOSE toe TO SECURE 


THE BEST SAFE 


MARVIN SAFE CO. 
265 Broapway N.Y. 
623 Cestwur Sr. Puita. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE 


THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


UNION SQUARE, 
New York. 


WHITE AND D DECORATED 


Percelain at Low 








“ Mloatrated omens que Tees | Price List mailed free on 
HADLEY’S, COOPER INSTITUTE, N.Y. City. 


Cotas secure), ked and placed on C: Steamer, 
free of charge. Sent C.0.D. or P.O. Money Order 





E. Howard & Co.’s 
TOWER CLOCKS 

mee et 

The E. Howard Watch and Clock Co., 

114 TREMONT 8T., 
BOSTON 


THE BEST BUGGY 


29 MAIDEN LANE, 





IN-THE COUNTRY FOR THE MONEY. 


Write us for our Descriptive Catalogue of all kinds 
of Carriages. THE H. H. BABCOCK BUGGY CO, 
Watertown, N. ¥- 


Saree 
Tone a and Durability 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Ye 


WHEN 


the AV LL P. 
is bai ee 








for seven 
£ Gllp,, Now 
COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES. 
Thousands 





samp for eleratty iulwarsntod 38. 


E wrG Cco., 
597 Washington &t., Boston, 


‘COMMON SENSE G 
Ppood hopeet hos 

DEUS to war ’ epee 
BELLS. 

Clinton H. Méncely Bell Co., 








MENEELY BELLE FOUNDRY 


PE 


Mencoly & Co, West 

















